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War on the Brains Trust 
By Ernest K. Lindley 


Much talked about, little known about, the Brains Trust has been the point of attack 
of conservatives and all who ave suspicious of the New Deal. Here for the first time 
is told the real story of the origin of the Brains Trust and what has happened to it. 


AYMOND Mo ey’s resignation in August as As- 
R sistant Secretary of State provoked speculative 
furore of an intensity which hitherto has been 
reserved for such notable disruptions as William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s retirement from President Wilson’s cabi- 
net. Conservatives of various stripes gleefully pro- 
claimed the disintegration of the celebrated brains trust 
and hopefully forecast a retreat from the innovations of 
the New Deal toward the traditional thought of the 
Democratic Party. Liberals tried to reassure themselves 


‘that Mr. Moley’s resignation portended no change in 


the major trends of President Roosevelt’s policies. In 
the excitement one significant occurrence was gener- 
ally overlooked. The day before Mr. Moley’s resignation 
was announced, Mr. Roosevelt made a speech in Pough- 
keepsie, and in that speech he emphasized that the 
major objectives of the experimental ventures of the 
New Deal are the permanent objectives of his adminis- 
tration. 

No aspect of the New Deal has been subjected to hot- 
ter attack and defense than the brains trust. As ham- 
mer blows rained on the old regime, conservatives in 
Congress and the press railed against “theorists” in gov- 
ernment and professional advisers. That was politer and 
safer than railing against an extremely popular Presi- 
dent, and it was undoubtedly true that college profes- 


sors and other intellectuals were taking an important 
part in the drafting and directing of most of the revo- 
lutionary undertakings of the new regime. The renown 
of the brains trust and of Moley, Tugwell, and Berle, 
spread around the world. Newspaper correspondents 
began to examine sedulously each new arrival in Wash- 
ington to discover if he had ever taught in a university, 
possessed a Ph.D. degree, or, by aptitude for making 
charts or writing treatises, could qualify as a person of 
unusual academic attainment. Within a few weeks they 
had rounded up thirty or more persons who had one 
or more of the proper credentials. But they could never 
agree on which of them really belonged in the brains 
trust. Some preferred to include only those who had 
taught in universities. Some preferred to include only 
the men who saw Mr. Roosevelt frequently, which 
greatly shortened the list. Others preferred to list all 
economists. Still others preferred to make youth the 
test. Some discriminatingly limited the brains trust to 
the key people of marked intellectual capacity and ad- 
vanced social point of view, a procedure which enabled 
them to include a few members of the cabinet. All of 
this hubbub and the position of Professor Moley as one 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s chief advisers and lieutenants un- 
doubtedly created the picture of a government run by 
college professors and economists. To conservatives and 
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tiberals alike the brains trust became the symbol of the 
economic philosophy embodied in the experiments of 
the New Deal. 

As a matter of fact, by the time the brains trust re- 
ceived wide publicity it had ceased to exist as an institu- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt has always obtained the advice of 
a great many types of individuals. Though some were 
slow to believe it, he had developed the fundamental 
attitude behind the American experiment long before 
he met the first member of the group that came to be 
known as the brains trust, and he is immovably ad- 
dicted to making his own decisions. 

There is no novelty in the employment of college 
professors for expert services. Many of our better gov- 
ernors and mayors have used them. The late National 
Electric Light Association found them useful in edu- 
cating the public, through school children and the 
press, to the magnanimity and essential virtue of the 
electrical utilities. And it found no dearth of professors 
willing to serve on the financial terms offered. Other 
trade associations, industries, and subsidized survey 
groups have employed academic talent with profit to all 
concerned. President Hoover used college professors on 
many of his commissions and appointed a university 
president to his cabinet. The advice of such economists 
as Walter W. Stewart of Amherst, O. W. M. Sprague 
of Harvard, and Edwin Kemmerer of Princeton has 
been sought by foreign governments and central banks. 
Although a college professorship has not been the usual 
route to public life in this country, we have had the aca- 
demic world represented in elective offices by such men 
as President Woodrow Wilson, Governors Wilbur L. 
Cross and John G. Pollard, and Senators Hiram Bing- 
ham and Simeon D. Fess. 

As Governor of New York, Mr. Roosevelt drew 
heavily on the academic talent of Columbia, Syracuse, 
and Cornell Universities for assistance in the formula- 
tion of such varied programs as public-utility regula- 
tion, development of the water power of the St. Law- 
rence River, relief of agriculture, reforestation and better 
land utilization, revision of the tax system, simplifica- 
tion of the administration of justice, public health, 
penal reform, old-age insurance, and unemployment 
relief. He valued highly the disinterestedness and thor- 
oughness of experts from the universities. He wanted 
what he liked to call “complete pictures.” If politics or 
practical administration required modifications, he 
could make them himself. On the whole, however, his 
administration was notable for the frequency with 
which he took an experts’ plan for a particular purpose 
and fought for it. Yet no one heard of a brains trust. 

The little group that came to be labelled the brains 
trust,was formed very early in 1932 when Mr. Roose- 
velt began to need data on national problems for his 
presidential campaign. Louis McHenry Howe, who 


liked to take a hand in the preparation of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speeches on national subjects, was completely 
engrossed in getting Mr. Roosevelt nominated. Samuel 
I. Rosenman, counsel to the Governor, was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s chief assistant in the preparation of speeches and 
messages on state problems. Rosenman had no more 
than an intelligent layman’s knowledge of national 
problems and his ambition lay toward the State bench 
rather than toward Washington. He suggested to Mr. 
Roosevelt that a competent man be selected to take 
full charge of gathering and assimilating material for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign. With Mr. Roosevelt’s assent, 
he asked Raymond Moley, Professor of Public Law at 
Columbia, to undertake the job. Rosenman explained 
later that Moley was the only one of the few college 
professors he knew who struck him as having a level 
head. 

Professor Moley met with Mr. Rosenman and Basil 
O'Connor, Mr. Roosevelt’s former law partner, who 
had made himself a general handyman, and they drew 
a tentative list of topics on which data were needed. 
He then began scouting among his friends at Columbia 
University to find willing and qualified assistants. To 
the next meeting he brought his next-door neighbor, 
Rexford G. Tugwell, professor of economics at Colum- 
bia. He then introduced Frederic Mills, also a professor 
of economics at Columbia. Mills soon dropped out. His 
view on currency inflation did not conform to the pro- 
gram Mr. Roosevelt had in mind. For both political and 
economic reasons Mr. Roosevelt intended not to advo- 
cate tinkering with the money system. He had already 
had close contacts with the Cornell group of commodity 
dollar enthusiasts: George F. Warren, Frank A. Pear- 
son, and William I. Myers. Although more than a year 
later he was to reveal that he believed the preservation 
of a dollar of stable purchasing power to be both neces- 
sary and feasible, nevertheless he did not accept the 
doctrine that the primary causes of the depression lay 
in the money system and that inflation and subsequent 
currency management were cure-alls. That was trying 
to explain too much with one idea. As his program 
proved, Mr. Roosevelt thought a great many fundamen- 
tal readjustments had to be made if the American eco- 
nomic machine were to be revived and preserved. One 
of these was the reduction of the output of basic agricul- 
tural crops to a restricted market. Others were more 
far-reaching. Doctor Tugwell’s perception of one of the 
main causes of the depression in the failure of the capi- 
talistic system to distribute the surplus piled up by the 
astonishing growth of industrial efficiency in the nine- 
teen-twenties harmonized, I believe, with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own observations. 

The next recruit for the brains trust was Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., professor of law at Columbia. Like many 
liberal intellectuals, he did not at that time favor Mr. 
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Roosevelt for the presidency. Nevertheless, upon invita- 
tion, he submitted an excellent memorandum on fed- 
eral finances, met Mr. Roosevelt, and found, as many 
others of his type did later, that Roosevelt was the man 
in public life for whom he had long been in search. 
Charles Roberts, a friend of Mr. O’Connor’s, threw in a 
plan for taxing corporation surpluses. Professors Moley 
and Tugwell canvassed several of their academic 
friends, especially those at Columbia, since they were 
more accessible. One by one they 
eliminated most of them, either be- 
cause they were immersed in doc- 
trines developed out of their own 
particular specialties or could not 
simplify and generalize their ideas 
for the use of Mr. Roosevelt and his 
campaign. The group quickly sim- 
mered down to Moley, Tugwell, 
and Berle. 

After a few preliminary meetings 
with Rosenman and O'Connor, 
they moved on to Albany. They 
would catch an afternoon train from 
New York, take tea with Mr. Roose- 
velt on the porch of the Executive 
Mansion, and the discussion would 
continue through the dinner hour 
and late into the night. There were 
several of these sessions before Mr. 
Roosevelt went to Warm Springs, 
Ga., at the end of April. The con- 
versations roamed over the whole 
field of economics: the causes of 
the depression, the methods of relieving it, the main 
points of attack. The three professors learned the main 
trends of Mr. Roosevelt’s thought and the kind of in- 
formation he wanted. He enlarged and co-ordinated his 
knowledge of economics. The professors modified some 
of their own ideas. Doctor Tugwell has often acknowl- 
edged to his friends that his conception of a neatly 
planned society imposed by an economic council was 
shattered by Mr. Roosevelt’s insistence on the need of 
fluidity. (The first sentence of the first chapter in Doctor 
Tugwell’s book, The Industrial Discipline, published a 
year later, is “The fluidity of change in society has al- 
ways been the despair of theorists.”) When Mr. Roose- 
velt returned from Warm Springs at the beginning of 
June, the meetings were resumed. From a research 
group, the brains trust developed into a board of eco- 
nomic strategy for the campaign. 

The phrase “brains trust” was invented by James 
Kieran of The New York Times, who was covering 
Mr. Roosevelt’s activities for his paper at the time. 
Most of Mr. Kieran’s colleagues at first resisted the ex- 
pression, but Mr. Roosevelt soon began to use it, and 
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it slowly made its way into the public vocabulary. It was 
brains trust, and still is in Mr. Roosevelt's circle, despite 
the mass rebellion of newspaper and magazine copy 
readers against the plural form of brain. 

After Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination at Chicago in July, 
1932, the brains trust grew. The most active addition 
was General Hugh S. Johnson. When General Johnson 
was made administrator of the National Recovery Act, 
Mr. Roosevelt was gratefully applauded for choosing a 
“practical” man instead of theorist 
from his brains trust. Although he 
did not see a great deal of Mr. Roose- 
velt during the presidential cam- 
paign, General Johnson was in fact 
the most important member of the 
brains trust outside the original trio. 
Through Mr. Moley, his data and 
ideas went to develop such diverse 
parts of the Roosevelt program as 
federal finances, the tariff, and rail- 
road rehabilitation. Felix Frank- 
furter, professor of law at Harvard, 
was another important contributor, 
though he worked more or less inde- 
pendently. Mr. Roosevelt had 
known him for many years and fre- 
quently had sought his advice while 
Governor of New York. 

Professor Tugwell and Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., chairman of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s agricultural advisory 
committee for four years, developed 
a separate brains trust for agricul- 
ture, which included professors, economists, and lead- 
ers of farm organizations from all over the country. 
Through Mr. Moley, many other persons furnished 
data for the campaign. Among them was Ralph West 
Robey, financial editor of The New York Evening Post. 
Mr. Robey broke with the Roosevelt Administration 
on the money question in 1933 and became one of its 
most persistent critics. Through Mr. Robey came mate- 
rial from several of the economists of the financial dis- 
trict including Alexander Sachs, a brilliant statistical 
economist, who is now chief economist of the N. R. A. 
Among other recruits were Professor John Dalton of 
the Harvard School of Business and Charles W. Taus- 
sig, president of the American Molasses Company. Mr. 
Taussig was a personal friend and associate of Professor 
Berle. A nephew of the well-known Harvard economist, 
he did not have even one college degree. Yet he cheer- 
fully undertook to master such abstruse subjects as the 
tariff. He carries a shrewd head and among his scat- 
tered contributions to the New Deal was a good-sized 
portion of the program for the liberation and economic 
restoration of Cuba. 
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As the candidate of discontent and advocate of 
change, Mr. Roosevelt became the magnet for all of the 
million and one ideas sired by three and one-half years 
of depression. Mr. Moley was the main funnel through 
which the worthy residue from this unending flow of 
suggestions reached Mr. Roosevelt. Moley has always 
taken pains to give credit for much of the work of 
culling this material to two of his young assistants, 
Celeste Jedel, his secretary, and Robert K. Straus, son of 
Jesse I. Straus, the present Ambassador to France. 

A third extension of the brains trust came shortly be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt’s inauguration when it became nec- 
essary to collect material for the international conversa- 
tions preparatory to the world economic conference. 
The three most conspicuous additions at this time were 
James P. Warburg, William C. Bullitt, and Herbert 
Feis. Mr. Feis, the economic adviser to the State De- 
partment, had been a college professor. Mr. Warburg, 
like his father, the late Paul Warburg, was a New York 
banker. For a time he was the Administration’s chief 
monetary adviser, but his views proved to be too con- 
servative for Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Bullitt’s return to pub- 
lic life created a mild sensation because of his colorful 
early career during the Wilson Administration and his 
recent jaunt through European capitals trailed by sto- 
ries that he was Mr. Roosevelt’s personal emissary. Mr. 
Bullitt’s rather casual contacts with Mr. Roosevelt ante- 
dated the brains trust. His liberalism and detailed 
knowledge of European politics were welcomed by Mr. 
Moley and they became warm friends. 

This band of American experts during the prepara- 
tions for the London Conference was essentially like 
the bodies of experts who advised the emissaries of other 
nations. It happened to include three members of the 
old brains trust—Moley, Tugwell, and Taussig. The 
individual members of the original brains trust and a 
few of the newer recruits had access to the President, 
but there was no longer a definite body which could be 
called the brains trust. There were, instead, various sub- 
sidiary brains trusts and a lot of scattered men doing 
their own particular jobs. Mr. Moley remained at the 
President’s hand, but the old round-table discussions 
practically disappeared. 

In the waves of attack which fell on Raymond Moley, 
he was accused in one breath of being a dangerous theo- 
rist and in the next of being a mediocre man who had 
made no mark in the academic world by original con- 
tribution to thought. Mr. Moley has an ingenious mind 
but he probably never will create a doctrine, for he is 
as hard-headed a realist as Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

His early career gave no indication that when the 
United States embarked on an audacious experiment at 
a critital point in the world’s history he would be iden- 
tified as “the second strongest man in Washington.” 
Of French and Irish descent, he was born in an ordi- 
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nary American home in Berea, Ohio, near Cleveland, 
in 1887. He was precocious: at seven he was reading 
Ivanhoe. At nineteen he graduated from obscure Bald- 
win-Wallace College in Berea and went to the neigh- 
boring village of Olmsted Falls as superintendent of 
schools. At twenty-one he was elected mayor of the 
village. Bad health sent him West for two years. He re- 
turned to teach history in a Cleveland high school and 
obtain his master’s degree from Oberlin College. He 
moved up to Western Reserve University. In 1919 he 
resigned his professorship to take charge of the Cleve- 
land Foundation and make a survey of the causes of 
organized crime and the breakdown of law enforce- 
ment. His findings led to reforms in Cleveland and 
won discerning praise. He was called upon for similar 
surveys in Missouri, Illinois, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, California, and Indiana. In 1923 he moved 
to Columbia, where he had received his Ph.D. degree 
five years earlier, as associate professor of government. 
The New York State Crime Commission engaged him 
as an assistant. In 1928 Columbia made him a full pro- 
fessor of public law. 

In 1928 Mr. Moley was working for Alfred E. Smith 
at Democratic National Headquarters and was intro- 
duced to Mr. Roosevelt by Louis Howe, who in his years 
as Secretary of the National Crime Commission had be- 
come acquainted with most of the experts on crime and 
penology in the country. Professor Moley’s first service 
for Mr. Roosevelt was two years later as a member of a 
committee which drafted a plan for a model State parole 
system. Mr. Roosevelt earmarked him for membership 
on a commission to revise the administration of justice, 
but a deadlock with the Republican legislature delayed 
the survey for a year. Meanwhile he was employed as 
an expert to assist Samuel Seabury, as representative of 
the Governor, in the hearing of charges of inefficiency 
against T. C. T. Crain, Tammany District Attorney. 

At the end of 1931 Mr. Moley was still a minor fig- 
ure on the fringe of Mr. Roosevelt’s circle. In February, 
1932, he helped to prepare a speech for Mr. Roosevelt 
on reforming the State administration of justice. He 
was asked to lend a hand in drafting the definition of 
public policy which Mr. Roosevelt issued in removing 
Sheriff Thomas M. Farley of New York County—a 
definition which established a new standard for the 
judgment of public officials and foredoomed Mayor 
James J. Walker. 

When Mr. Roosevelt approved the choice of Professor 
Moley to supervise the preparation of material for the 
national campaign, he was in search of no theorist; a 
college professor harboring dogma was the last person 
he wanted. He wanted a high-grade research assistant 
and literary secretary, an intelligent, reliable man who 
knew where to get facts and ideas, and how to analyze 
them and put them in usable form. Mr. Moley’s first 
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performance in his new rdle was during the prepara- 
tion of a short but memorable speech. Mr. Roosevelt 
was dictating while Moley and Rosenman made com- 
ments and suggestions. At an appropriate point Moley 
reached down into his large store of apt literary allu- 
sions and pulled out William Graham Sumner’s phrase, 
“The Forgotten Man.” Mr. Roosevelt seized it instantly. 
That speech evoked strident attacks from the conserva- 
tives of both parties. Alfred E. Smith made it the open- 
ing for his denunciation of dema- 

goguery, which proclaimed to all who 

did not already know that a famous 

friendship and political alliance had 

come to an end. But “the forgotten 

man” seized the imagination of the 

country. With the possible exception 

of “the new deal,” it became the most 

telling catch-phrase of the presidential 

campaign. 

After the election nobody was 
busier than Professor Moley in pre- 
paring for the launching of the new 
regime. When the new administra- 
tion moved in, he was established in 
the State Department, in quarters 
conveniently near the White House 
executive offices. Every morning he 
was at the White House at an early 
hour for a bedside conference with 
the President. During the day he was back and forth be- 
tween the White House and the State Department half 
a dozen times. At night his quarters in the Carlton hotel 
were besieged. There were few important laws, few im- 
portant policies adopted, to which he did not contribute 
a hand or a word. Meanwhile he bore the main brunt 
of the work of preparing for the conversations with 
visiting statesmen and the world economic conference. 
Yet throughout the exhausting turmoil of those spring 
months he continued to return to New York every 
Thursday to lecture to his classes at Barnard. 

In Washington, Mr. Moley sought the companion- 
ship of practical politicians as much as of his old friends 
in the brains trust. He did not like to be called “Pro- 
fessor” and he was quick to insist that there was no 
longer a brains trust. “I have a job and am trying to do 
it,” he asserted stoutly. To accusations that he was a 
theorist he could reply, “I am essentially a conservative 
fellow,” or “I tilt at no windmills.” And it was easy to 
see in Washington that he was attempting to assess the 
intangibles of practical politics as accurately as the cold 
facts of economics. But Mr. Moley is no match for the 
incomparable Mr. Roosevelt as a politician and divining 
rod of public psychology. And while Mr. Roosevelt’s 
temperamental equipment for the strain of public life 
is miraculously good, Mr. Moley’s is extraordinarily 
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bad. Mr. Moley’s quiet drawl and dry humor hint at a 
serene person. At many critical moments he was a firm 
sedative for excited colleagues. In his earlier days he 
said that social workers made him weary “because they 
have no sense of humor.” But Moley’s usually calm ex- 
terior is only a thin crust over a volcano. He explodes 
frequently. In his Cleveland days two hold-up men 
pointing revolvers at him made him so angry that he 
beat them up. In Washington he often seemed on the 
verge of meting the same treatment 
to his adversaries in argument. When 
he had gone several days without a 
face-to-face explosion, he exploded in 
the privacy of his office to his secre- 
taries. 

Sensitive and intense, he became 
extremely unhappy under the fierce 
critical battering that centred on him. 
Lacking the craftiness of men more 
skilled in political warfare, he plunged 
along boldly, even recklessly, to the 
July morning that he found himself 
hailed as “the first casualty” of the 
new regime. 

An explosion in the State Depart- 
ment seemed inevitable from the mo- 
ment that the restrained, old-fash- 
ioned Democrat, Cordell Hull, and 
the dynamic, determined exponent of 

the new order, Mr. Moley, were put under the same 
roof. The career diplomats and the political appointees 
normally keep that department split into two camps. 
Into that hotbed was thrust Mr. Moley, who is neither a 
diplomat nor a politician. He might have been put on 
the payroll of the Treasury Department or almost any- 
where else within easy distance of the White House be- 
cause his job was really to assist the President. Mr. Moley 
sensed that his position would be embarrassing. He ask- 
ed that his appointment as Assistant Secretary of State 
be announced as only temporary. When he was over- 
ruled, he asked newspapermen as a personal favor to 
say that he was to occupy the office only a few 
weeks. 

Mr. Hull also must have felt the embarrassment from 
the beginning. He must have known then, as it later 
was proved to the entire world, that Mr. Roosevelt in- 
tended to be his own Secretary of State. Mr. Hull was 
the ranking Cabinet officer, but one of his theoretical 
subordinates saw many times as much of the President 
as Mr. Hull saw of him and knew much better what 
was going on in the President’s mind. Moreover, Mr. 
Moley was in full charge of the preparation of data for 
the world economic conference, the event of the year in 
which Mr. Hull was most keenly interested, and was 
the President’s chief adviser on war debts, a problem so 
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delicate that the President did not confide it to his Sec- 
retary of State. 

Only a man of extreme patience and personal loyalty 
to the President would have tolerated this situation as 
long as Mr. Hull bore it. With remarkable tact and for- 
bearance on both sides he and his powerful subordinate 
might have been able to get along with each other if 
their fundamental views had not been irreconcilable. 
Mr. Hull, a conservative, who obviously viewed with 
misgiving the liberal men and measures with which Mr. 
Roosevelt surrounded himself, was the most conspicu- 
ous of that almost vanished breed of Democrats who 
devoutly believe in a low tariff. Mr. Moley, a liberal of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own texture, was a realist who saw that 
economic self-containment was the order of the day and 
that the domestic experiments of the new regime would 
require probably more, rather than less, insulation of 
American economy from the remainder of the world. 
While Mr. Hull was still proclaiming that the nation 
and the world would rise or fall with the results of the 
world economic conference, particularly with its success 
in reducing tariff barriers, Mr. Moley saw that the 
ballyhoo attendant on the visits of foreign statesmen 
had misled the country and that the reaction from the 
assured failure of the London Conference to do what 
Mr. Hull thought it ought to do would be embarrassing 
to the Administration. So he boldly stepped to the 
radio and gave the warning that too much should not 
be expected, that the causes and remedies for the de- 
pression lay primarily within each nation, and that the 
chief results to be gained at London were a friendly 
exchange of opinion and co-operative action toward 
raising the world price level. Mr. Moley’s voice unques- 
tionably was the authentic expression of the economic 
philosophy of Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign for the presi- 
dency and the American experiment. It was also the 
frank interpretation of the results of the preliminary 
conversations with other governments which were then 
nearing a close. Mr. Moley, the college professor who 
knew little about politics, was the practical realist. Mr. 
Hull, the life-long politician—and a very skilful politi- 
cian—was the dogmatic visionary. It is doubtful if any 
of the numerous professors in the Administration hugs 
any doctrine so tightly as Mr. Hull hugs low tariffs. 

The full story of the American delegation at the Lon- 
don Conference lies hidden beneath clouds of conflict- 
ing tales and gossip. It was clear, however, that Mr. 
Hull took over delegates and experts hopelessly split by 
differences in viewpoint and personal rivalries, that his 
own hand was directed by cable from Mr. Roosevelt, 
and that his aspirations were impossible of achievement. 
A man of more wile than Mr. Moley would have re- 
mained at home and enjoyed the performance. How- 
ever, it had been planned from the first that he go over 
as soon as Congress had adjourned. It was the Presi- 


dent’s desire that he go, and he left with definite in- 
structions to swing the conference to the left on the 
money question. 

Mr. Moley’s judgment in lending himself to the draft- 
ing of a currency resolution is open to question. But 
the resolution that he tentatively approved, subject to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s decision, seemed innocuous enough. It 
was doubtless his idea that with the clamoring gold 
countries thus appeased, the conference could be per- 
suaded to consider the American program for price lift- 
ing. The combination of motives that led Mr. Roose- 
velt to follow his rejection of the resolution with his 
scorching message of July 3 to the conference re- 
mains a secret locked in his own breast. One can sur- 
mise that his patience with the gold countries and with 
the failure of his delegation to out-manceuvre them was 
exhausted, and that he thought a strong nationalistic 
message would have a good political effect at home and 
a ringing assertion of monetary independence would 
support domestic prices. Possibly also he had already re- 
ceived the direct intelligence that the moment had ar- 
rived when he had to re-establish Mr. Hull’s prestige or 
lose his Secretary of State. Mr. Moley returned home 
amid clouds of gossip and the jeers of the conservatives 
and of miscellaneous enemies. Publicly he was deflated 
far more than he was in fact. In transmitting the gold 
resolution to Mr. Roosevelt, he had cabled that he 
thought it necessary to save the conference but that the 
primary consideration should be its effect on the Amer- 
ican price level and that only the President could make 
the decision. After receiving the President’s rejection, 
he had cabled back that he was not inconsiderably re- 
lieved. 

The idea that Moley was in disgrace was enthusiasti- 
cally exploited by all who were looking for his scalp, 
and that group included several persons who had direct 
contact with the White House. At first, there were a 
few general signs of coolness around the White House. 
But they quickly disappeared, and Mr. Moley was again 
a daily visitor. The first assignment that he got on his 
return was to begin the preparation of economic data 
for the Pan-American conference at Montevideo in De- 
cember. Whether Mr. Roosevelt intended the assign- 
ment seriously or not, I do not know, but Mr. Moley 
did not take it very seriously. Reports were already 
speeding across the Atlantic that Mr. Hull was coming 
home determined either to resign or to demand full 
control of his own department. With characteristic re- 
sourcefulness, Mr. Roosevelt found a new outlet for his 
lieutenant’s energies in the preparation of a federal pro- 
gram for the curbing of racketeering, kidnaping, and 
other organized crimes. When Mr. Hull arrived at 
Hyde Park, Mr. Roosevelt received him with open 
arms. A break in the cabinet had been averted and Mr. 
Moley’s versatile talents and turbulent temperament 
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seemed destined for employment in many lines yet to 
be revealed. Then the plans for a weekly liberal maga- 
zine of popular appeal which Mr. Roosevelt and some 
of his friends had long been brewing suddenly came to 
a head. As the most publicized intellectual of the New 
Deal, Mr. Moley was the obvious man to edit this pub- 
lication. And Vincent Astor and his co-backers, W. 
Averell Harriman and Mrs. Mary Rumsey, were will- 
ing to pay him a fat salary to do it. 

Rexford G. Tugwell is the philosopher, the sociolo- 
gist, and the prophet of the Roosevelt 
Revolution, as well as one of its bold- 
est practitioners. He has provided the 
movement with much of its rationale 
(to use one of his favorite words). His 
broad picture of the whole scope of 
the American experiment is unmar- 
red by the tough realities of politics. 

He knows it and it does not perturb 

him. He makes no pretense of being a 

practical politician and one senses that 

he would prefer never to be known as 

a politician. While his more sensitive 

colleague, Mr. Moley, strove to dissi- 

pate the idea that there was a brains 

trust, Doctor Tugwell was obviously 

glad that there had been a brains trust 

and sorry that it was not a more 

influential institution. While Mr. 

Moley’s secretaries speak of “Mr.” 

Moley, Doctor Tugwell’s speak of “Doctor” Tugwell. 
The degree in both cases is Ph.D. Doctor Tugwell be- 
lieves that economists are needed to plot the course of the 
modern world and that the politician’s highest duty is to 
put their ideas into effect. Doctor Tugwell is usually 
quite a distance ahead of Mr. Roosevelt in his exploration 
of the potentialities of the new regime. In the vicinity of 
the White House, he is affectionately known as “a Bol- 
shevik.” In 1932 it seemed very unlikely that the United 
States would ever be anything like what Doctor Tug- 
well thought it should be, but the rapid movements of 
1933 began to establish his place as a prophet. The coun- 
try will probably never catch up with him, for as soon as 
Doctor Tugwell gets his bearings on a new set of realities 
he projects lines farther into the future. Forty-two, hand- 
some, poised, he has enjoyed himself to the utmost in 
Washington, for even in the thick of action he has 
never lost the calm aloofness of an observer. 

Doctor Tugwell was born in Sinclairville in the fruit- 
raising district of western New York. His father owned 
a cannery and a farm, but Doctor Tugwell has never 
been known to claim practical experience as a farmer on 
the basis of his boyhood practice in picking apples and 
watching cows. Chosen to be a director of an unprece- 
dented experiment in controlling the production of cot- 
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ton, and wheat and hogs, his own preference in foods 
is for delicacies. Doctor Tugwell attended high school 
in Buffalo and the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
remained until he had three degrees. He taught eco- 
nomics at Pennsylvania and Washington for brief peri- 
ods before going to Columbia. He thought the orthodox 
textbooks on economics boring and unreal. In 1924, he 
and two of his colleagues, Messrs. Munro and Stryker, 
published a symposium entitled American Economic 
Life. For dull tables of statistics they 
substituted pictures of the contempo- 
rary world in its economic aspects: of 
a striker being beaten by police for 
coal and iron companies, and of 
Douglas Fairbanks labelled a mem- 
ber of “the higher income class.” Two 
years later Doctor Tugwell published 
Industry's Coming of Age, with a 
prefatory indictment of the teaching 
of orthodox economics for continuing 
to “concentrate largely on the con- 
ceptual statements of a theory inherit- 
ed from an old tradition.” 

Doctor Tugwell mingled freely 
with Socialists of the League of In- 
dustrial Democracy and the Civil Lib- 
erties Union. In the summer of 1927 
he spent two months in Soviet Rus- 
sia with a delegation of American 

trade unionists and intellectuals. He wrote the chapter 
on Russian agriculture for the symposium that came out 
of that expedition. The discovery that Doctor Tugwell 
had visited Russia was exploited to the utmost by the 
die-hards in Congress when they first saw the revolu- 
tionary farm bill at the special session of 1933. It hap- 
pened that Doctor Tugwell’s chapter on Russian agri- 
culture had been realistic and rather critical of the agri- 
cultural policies of the Soviet regime. The audacity and 
determination behind the great Russian experiment 
stirred him. But he became neither a Socialist nor a 
Communist. Instead, he wrote for The New Republic. 

Doctor Tugwell was convinced that the great Ameri- 
can economic machine needed thorough remodelling 
but he was no less convinced that the plans for the new 
machine could not be found in imported creeds. 
Neither could he see value in revolutionary force. 

To Doctor Tugwell we owe the useful differentiation 
of a modern liberal from a radical: “Liberals would like 
to rebuild the station while the trains are running; radi- 
cals prefer to blow up the station and forego service 
until the new structure is built.” 

As soon as the brains trust was formed in the spring 
of 1932, Doctor Tugwell took to himself the problems 
of agriculture, which seemed to him to be among the 
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most interesting and fundamental of the day. The vari- 
ous contrivances, such as the equalization fee and the 
export-debenture plan, which had been proposed to put 
the farmer on an equality with tariff-protected industry, 
appealed to him as examples of social invention. In 
1927 he had made a survey of the American agricultural 
problem for Alfred E. Smith’s campaign for the presi- 
dency. Mr. Roosevelt was familiar with the equaliza- 
tion fee and the export-debenture plan. During one of 
the earlier sessions of the brains trust, Doctor Tugwell 
spoke of the work that was then being done by a group 
of agricultural economists financed by a grant from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. 

“T don’t know exactly what they’ve got,” said Doctor 
Tugwell, “but I understand it is something better than 
the old schemes.” 

About ten days before the national convention there 
was to be a‘meeting of agricultural economists at Chi- 
cago, at which the new scheme was to be discussed. 
Doctor Tugwell was assigned to go to Chicago, explore 
the plan, and determine if it met with general approval. 
He went. He telephoned to Mr. Roosevelt from Chi- 
cago, and explained the voluntary domestic allotment 
plan in a conversation which lasted nearly an hour. 

A few minutes later Mr. Roosevelt called back. 

“I don’t understand it yet,” he said. “Put it in a tele- 
gram.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was then working on his acceptance 
speech. He put into that speech a brief statement con- 
cerning surplus crops which forecast the main lines of 
his Topeka speech and of the new agricultural experi- 
ment launched a year later. 

After the convention Doctor Tugwell brought to 
Albany Professor M. L. Wilson, of Montana State Agri- 
cultural College, one of the chief authors of the domes- 
tic allotment idea. They went over the plan with Mr. 
Roosevelt, and were commissioned to prepare the de- 
tailed formula for his Topeka speech. While they were 
working in New York, Henry A. Wallace, the Iowa 
farm-journal publisher, came through on his way to see 
Mr. Roosevelt. He favored the plan and Mr. Wilson 
later went to Iowa and obtained Mr. Wallace’s final 
approval of the finished draft of the speech. 

During the winter interregnum, Doctor Tugwell and 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., undertook the futile assign- 
ment of getting the lame-duck Congress to put the 
domestic allotment plan into law. The experience re- 
inforced Doctor Tugwell’s conviction that he was not 
cut out to be a politician, and until about a week before 
March 4 he stubbornly refused to take the post of As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. He finally consented to 
go to Washington temporarily until the farm experi- 
ment had been launched. He was delighted to put on 
Mr. Wallace’s shoulders the wearing task of handling 
Congressmen and farm leaders. Doctor Tugwell’s ac- 
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tivities were by no means confined to the farm experi- 
ment and preparations for the world economic confer- 
ence. He was summoned to such varied services as 
explaining the banking bill to Congressmen, assisting 
in drafting the National Recovery Act, and preparing a 
plan for a stable dollar. 

In nearly every situation, Doctor Tugwell is the advo- 
cate of bold and drastic action. The public-works pro- 
gram was far too small to please him. When specula- 
tors went on their spring spree, he would have closed 
the stock and commodity exchanges. He demonstrated 
what he meant by thoroughness by having two profes- 
sors draft a Pure Foods and Drugs bill which paralyzed 
with fright every food-and-drug lobbyist in Washing- 
ton. 

While his colleague, Professor Berle, pleads for a new 
order of business men inspired by higher ethics, Doctor 
Tugwell does not expect business men to be different 
from what they are until the system in which they op- 
erate is changed. When others have seen repentant 
industrialists and financiers eagerly co-operating in the 
creation of a new era, Doctor Tugwell has seen only a 
lot of badly scared men who will return to their old 
habits as soon as they dare. At the conference table, 
Doctor Tugwell is a tenacious fighter, but he emerges 
apparently unruffled, while men around him have 
dropped from fatigue and let their nervous systems be 
frazzled to the breaking point. 

When the name of Professor Adolf Augustus Berle, 
Jr., first appeared on the roll of the brains trust, many 
people thought he was his father, whose career as a 
Congregational minister and scholar is traceable in 
Who’s Who in America. The younger Berle had not 
attained sufficient fame to be listed among the thou- 
sands of learned men in that volume. However, his 
remarkable intellect and his ability as a lawyer and 
economist were known and freely acknowledged in dis- 
criminating circles. Before the end of 1932, his book, 
with Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, established him in the front rank of 
contemporary analysts and thinkers. 

At thirty-eight, Mr. Berle is a former “infant prodigy” 
who has not ceased to be a prodigy. He went through 
Harvard in three years and was graduated with honors 
at seventeen. At twenty-one he had his LL.B. from 
Harvard Law School. He worked for a time in the 
law office of Louis D. Brandeis. During the war his 
service as an army intelligence officer took him into the 
Caribbean, and he added the sugar business, Latin- 
American law, and Caribbean politics and sociology to 
the subjects on which he was later recognized as an ex- 
pert. At twenty-four he went to the Peace Conference 
as an assistant to Frank Howard Lord, American High 
Commissioner to Poland, in the redrafting of the east- 
ern frontier of Germany. He thought the solution incor- 
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porated in the draft treaty was indefensible. He resigned 
and came home to begin the practice of law in New 
York City. Through his father he had known Lillian 
Wald since childhood and he began active work at the 
Henry Street Settlement. He also became interested in 
the welfare of the Indians and defended their rights in 
several law suits. His main line of legal work, however, 
gradually carried him into the accepted channels for a 
respectable and ambitious young corporation lawyer in 
New York City. He became an active Republican. His 
marriage relieved him of financial cares. While contin- 
uing his law practice he lectured at the Harvard School 
of Business for a time, then joined the staff of the 
Columbia Law School. 

Professor Berle’s short and slender figure is a concen- 
trate of nervous and intellectual energy. Among the 
original membership of the brains trust, he was the 
brilliant lawyer, the most thorough analytical econo- 
mist, a master of prose, and a bit of a moralist. During 
Mr. Roosevelt’s presidential campaign he made himself 
an expert on federal finances, railroad rehabilitation and 
banking. He contributed “industrial cannon fodder” 
and other striking phrases and was the chief draftsman 
of the manifesto of the New Deal, the Commonwealth 
Club speech. At the short Congressional session of the 
winter of 1932-33, he helped to write the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Professor Berle could have had an important full- 
time post in the new Administration, but he preferred 
to be free to continue his teaching and the practice of 
law. Nevertheless he spent two or three days a week in 
Washington during the first phase of the revolution. 
His presence was distressing to many of the Democratic 
lawyers who, having helped to elect Mr. Roosevelt, had 
arrived in Washington to reap their reward in hand- 
some legal fees as representatives of banks, corporations, 
and other business interests. The legal fraternity could 
not quite believe that one of their own would consider 
it unethical to take advantage of his standing in high 
places by accepting retainers. Mr. Berle did work with 
the railroad executives and helped a few large banks to 
reopen but always as a representative of the Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Roosevelt made Mr. Berle special adviser to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. There Mr. Berle 
tried to make sense out of prodigal loans to railroads to 
pay off their bankers and meet interest payments on 
over-capitalized corporate structures. He endeavored to 
use the government’s position as a creditor to hasten the 
essential co-ordination of the railroad industry. Some of 
the railroad executives and financiers were flabbergasted 
—or pretended to be—by his suggestions. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration sought 
Mr. Berle as its legal counsel in obtaining sugar produc- 
tion and marketing agreements, Mr. Berle’s finicky 
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sense of ethics led him to refuse on the ground that he 
was counsel to the American Molasses Company, which 
had relations with the sugar business. The N. R. A. was 
already staffed with business men and labor leaders who 
felt no hesitation in serving because of their special in- 
terests. Excepting Mr. Berle, all the lawyers with knowl- 
edge of sugar appeared to be employed by the big 
producing interests, the refineries, or the Wall Street 
sugar banks. Mr. Berle was finally persuaded that the 
A. A.A. had no qualms about his ability to ignore the 
minor interests of his private client. The sugar pro- 
ducers and refiners found him as exacting as the rail- 
roads had. He threw their first proposals out the win- 
dow. The refiners accused him of prejudice in favor of 
Cuban refining interests. The inclusion of Cuba in an 
American closed sugar area was the basic point in the 
Administration’s program for the rehabilitation of 
Cuba. Early in September Mr. Roosevelt sent Mr. Berle 
on a temporary mission to Cuba as financial adviser to 
the U. S. Embassy. He arrived just as the second revo- 
lution broke out. 

During the hundred-day session of Congress, Mr. 
Berle had a hand in such varied pieces of legislation 
as the Banking Act, the new Securities Act, and the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. When the banks were on the oper- 
ating table during the moratorium, he would have done 
a thorough job of surgery. He was overruled. The Glass- 
Steagall Banking Act and the Securities Act were both 
disappointments to him, and he at once went to work 
to draft amendments or substitute bills to be presented 
to the 1934 session of Congress. In the summer of 1933, 
he helped to sift the various schemes for a commodity 
dollar. Mr. Berle clings doggedly to his hope that bank- 
ers and -business men and lawyers will realize that re- 
straint, higher standards of conduct, and a sense of 
social responsibility are imperative if the capitalistic 
regime is to survive, even in modified form. In speeches 
to bankers he tells them that in England it is supposed 
to be a high social offense for a banker to make a large 
personal fortune. 

When Mr. Berle inserts his mind in a problem he 
pushes through until he has located the last isolated de- 
tail and put it in its proper place. But he is able to draw 
back and get a bird's-eye view. His book with Mr. 
Means is based on the most elaborate studies that have 
been made of the growth of American corporations, but 
the masses of detail rise steadily to well-formed conclu- 
sions. In summing up, Messrs. Berle and Means wrote: 
“The rise of the modern corporation has brought a con- 
centration of economic power which can compete on 
equal terms with the modern state—economic power 
versus political power, each strong in its own field. The 
state seeks in some aspects to regulate the corporation, 
while the corporation, steadily becoming more power- 
ful, makes every effort to avoid such regulation. Where 
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its own interests are concerned, it even attempts to 
dominate the state. The future may see the economic 
organism, now typified by the corporation, not only on 
an equal plane with the state, but possibly even su- 
perseding it as the dominant form of social organi- 
zation. The low of corporations, accordingly, might 
well be considered as a potential constitutional law 
for the new economic state, while business practice is 
increasingly assuming the aspect of economic statesman- 
ship.” 

These men—Moley, Tugwell, and Berle—are insepa- 
rable from the Roosevelt Revolution. No list of the six 
or eight most important architects and builders of the 
new regime would be valid without them. Next to Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Moley was the most important, in or out 
of the Cabinet. With Tugwell and Berle would have 
to be ranked Mr. Douglas, chiefly because of his re- 
straining influence on certain occasions during the first 
months; Louis Howe, whose power is devious and in- 
definable; Frances Perkins, Hugh S. Johnson, Harold 
L. Ickes, and probably Henry A. Wallace. A line arbi- 
trarily drawn there excludes many, like James A. Far- 
ley, who are important in the political management of 
the movement, and others who, though farther re- 
moved from the centre of action, clearly understand the 
significance of the experiment. If, as the conservatives 
would have us believe, Mr. Roosevelt is going to turn 
back because Raymond Moley has become an editor, he 
still has a lot of housecleaning to do. Liberal social sci- 
entists are still being drawn into the government in- 
stead of being turned away from it. Subsidiary brains 
trusts have sprung up around every important experi- 
ment of the New Deal. 

In the agricultural brains trust one finds M. L. Wil- 
son, who helped to show the world how to produce 
wheat on a large scale, and then had to invent a plan 
for reducing the wheat output; Mordecai Ezekiel, the 
brilliant young economist and part author of the revo- 
lutionary farm bill, who can demonstrate by logarithms 
how to raise hogs; William I. Myers, former professor 
of farm finance at Cornell, the chief author of the Farm 
Mortgage Act, now Deputy Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration; Herman Oliphant, former pro- 
fessor of law at Johns Hopkins; Gardiner C. Means, 
Mr. Berle’s associate at Columbia; Louis H. Bean, and 
the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
Howard E. Babcock, former professor of marketing at 
Cornell. 

In the monetary brains trust may be found O. M. W. 
Sprague, former professor of banking and finance at 
Harvard, whom Mr. Roosevelt took away from the 
Bank of England and installed as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury; Professor Warren of Cor- 
nell, one of the leading authorities on the commodity 
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dollar; James H. Rogers, professor of political economy 
at Yale, another currency specialist. 

The National Recovery Administration brought to- 
gether such men as Alexander Sachs, who made a repu- 
tation by his accuracy in forecasting the course of the 
depression and is now charting the recovery; Leo Wol- 
man, a member of the faculty of the New School for 
Social Research, and authority on labor problems; Earle 
Dean Howard, professor of economics at Northwestern. 

Among the former academic men scattered here and 
there are John Dickinson, former professor of law at 
the University of Pennsylvania, in the post of Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; Isador Lubin, former professor 
of economics at the University of Missouri, installed as 
chief of the statistical division of the Department of 
Labor; W. M. W. Splawn, former professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas, as adviser to the 
House Committee on Interstate Commerce and one of 
the leading assistants to Joseph B. Eastman in handling 
the railroad problem. Arthur E. Morgan, former presi- 
dent of Antioch College, as chairman of the Board of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; Harcourt A. Morgan, 
former dean of the school of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, as another member of the Board of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

One could name twenty or more liberal lawyers in 
the Administration: Donald Richberg, counsel to the 
N. R. A., Jerome Frank, counsel to the A. A. A., and 
many of Felix Frankfurter’s protégés. Mr. Frank- 
furter refused to accept the post of Solicitor-General 
but he responded heartily to the invitation to suggest 
men to fill many of the legal posts. Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a dozen or more men wholly or chiefly on his 
recommendation. Of these the most prominent are 
Dean G. Acheson, Under-Secretary of the Treasury, 
and David E. Lilienthal, the third member of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

The men of the various brains trusts represent many 
shades of thought and many specialties. But in most of 
them two characteristics stand out: enthusiasm for the 
American experiment and unabating criticism of the 
course of its development. None of the easy optimism 
or pessimism of men accustomed to gauging the world 
by the stockmarket or the momentary profits or losses 
of their business is to be found in this group. Free com- 
petition in ideas is a basic characteristic of the Roose- 
velt Administration. Probably never before in its history 
has the Federal Government found important réles for 
so many men of fertile and courageous mind and broad 
social point of view. These men are a menace to the 
special interests which are struggling to maintain their 
power in a period of revolutionary change. War on the 
brains trust is one of the expressions of the conflict be- 
tween the old regime and the new. 



























uBA is a cork; it always floats,” is a 
current proverb of the neighboring 
islanders, who from African and 
Spanish ancestors have inherited an easy 
faith in fatalism which the balmy climate 
has done little to alter. Rich in tropical 
resources, Cuba, whatever its political or 
financial difficulties, despite the recurrent 
depressions of her one-crop economy 
(sugar), always stages a come-back. Good- 
luck is one of the outstanding gods of the 
Cuban pantheon. 

But this buoyant philosophy puts undue 
responsibility upon Divine Providence— 
a rdle generously assumed in the past by 
American experts, politicians, marine of- 
ficers, and our State Department. Cer- 
tainly our powerful chancellery does and 
should take its practical and metaphysical 
obligations with due seriousness: in Cuba’s case those 
obligations are precisely set down in a perpetual treaty 
commonly referred to as the Platt Amendment of 1901. 
So seriously have our obligations been taken during the 
past thirty years that it may be confidently asserted that 
none of our anointed statesmen from Root to Hull has 
taken much stock in the cork theory. Cuba has been a 
busy laboratory for a transplanted democracy which de- 
spite our earnestness has rarely thrived even in so proxi- 
mate a place as one hundred miles south of Key West. 

Notable American names have been closely associ- 
ated with Cuban affairs—statesmen, financiers, taxation 
experts, business men, military officers, sugar wizards: 
Brookes, Wood, Rathbone, Magoon, Root, Crowder, 
Hord, Morrow, Kellogg, Stimson, Norman Davis, Cat- 
lin, Woodin, Percy Rockefeller, Rubens, Professor 
Seligman, Harry F. Guggenheim, Hughes, Coolidge, 
Hoover—all have had a finger in the pie where rich 
plums were not always lacking. Charles E. Mitchell 
praised President Zayas; Thomas Lamont praised Presi- 
dent Machado; Coolidge praised Cuban democracy and 
ballot-boxes with easy disregard of machine-gun elec- 
tions and imprisoned students. The list of knight-errant 
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Americans who have tried to rescue fair 
Cuba from the flames could be indefinite- 
ly extended, 

Of course some of these were motivated 
by lofty purpose, but others have kept 
their eyes on the main chance. Cuba’s 
wealth is largely American-owned—to the 
tune of $1,500,000,000 (now somewhat 
shrunk in value)—a total investment ex- 
ceeded in no other Latin American coun- 
try. Nearly ninety per cent of the arable 
land of the country is owned or leased by 
Americans, nearly sixty per cent of the 
total area. Most of the public utilities, the 
banks, railroads, sugar and coffee indus- 
tries, telegraph and telephone lines are in 
American hands. None of these interests 
has suffered the regulation imposed upon 
them in the United States; in Cuba they 
have had a free hand to work their will. Today probably 
a dozen Americans in high financial and corporation 
circles hold Cuba’s economic destiny in their hands, and 
until the recent revolt have largely controlled its politi- 
cal destiny. 

The promptness with which Roosevelt bravely rushed 
thirty war vessels to Cuban waters suggests that a 
Cuban revolution is an event that merits our watchful 
concern. 

Yet for all our tutelage, for all our dollars, all our 
high-priced experts, all our able statesmen, over a period 
of thirty years the Cuban cork has been growing more 
water-logged with corruption and social injustice. Each 
successive Cuban government has shown less and less 
respect for life and liberty, but a great deal for property, 
especially American property. Each government has 
proven more vicious than the last, justice under each 
more a figment of the imagination, public morality 
lower, crime of all sorts more rampant. Education has 
decidedly deteriorated since the Wood military occupa- 
tion, and under Machado well-nigh disappeared. All cul- 
tural manifestations and all individual freedom have 
increasingly been trampled under foot. For three dec- 
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ades, despite an occasional feverish sugar-boom, Cuba 
has been disintegrating politically and socially. Cuba’s 
best government was that of its first president, Estrada 
Palma; its worst was the brutal Machado dictatorship. 
Cuba’s brightest days were right after independence and 
General Wood’s strenuous cleaning up; her darkest 
days, those of 1933. 

Today Cuba is a bankrupt country. Our sixth largest 
market has vanished. Cuban trade has dropped down to 
the 1895 level when Cuba was under backward Spanish 
rule and there were no marvellous sugar machinery, no 
magnificent highway leaping across the rolling hills 
from Havana to Santiago, and only a fraction of the 
present railway mileage. After ten years of persistent 
depression, its people have been reduced to misery and 
starvation, unable to earn a livelihood. Even in the hey- 
day of the sugar industry, wage-scales were beaten 
down by the importation of ignorant blacks from Haiti 
and Jamaica. And until the recent upheavals, the Cuban 
people were pinioned under one of the most heart- 
breaking and atrocious military tyrannies history re- 
cords. 

Yet during nearly fifteen of those thirty years, Cuba 
was either occupied by military forces of the United 
States or was directly under the supervision of Ameri- 
can experts with almost unlimited powers. During the 
remaining fifteen years a watchful eye has been kept 
upon all of Cuba’s governmental activities, and we have 
maintained an almost constant sub rosa financial super- 
vision. The net result of all our good intentions has 
been abysmal failure. 

Why is it that our Sir Galahad efforts have brought 
no better results? Is it that the obstacles are so insur- 
mountable? Are the Cuban people so difficult to gov- 
ern? Or is it that American formulas are not suitable 
for Cuban political practices? Could it be that our real 
aim after all was not human justice but profits? Were 
certain selfish American interests undermining the good 
efforts of our statesmen? Or were our statesmen occa- 
sionally doing the bidding of certain powerful interests? 

No glib answer can be given. But the various Cuban 
governments have become increasingly divorced from 
the Cuban people and more closely allied with the ab- 
sentee control of capital directing Cuba’s productive ac- 
tivities. Cuba’s political life has been functioning in a 
sort of vacuum from which the popular will had been 
carefully exhausted. This perhaps made the efforts of 
our good experts so futile, a thankless attempt to set up 
democratic machinery when the social forces for demo- 
cratic control were utterly lacking. We have been busily 
interested in the mechanics of good government in Cuba 
but have ignored the economics and spiritual increment 
of real popular government. 

Somewhat at variance with the cork maxim of a peo- 
ple that frequently loves the rumba and the siesta more 
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than grave burdens of state, is the remark by José 
Marti (father of Cuban independence): “We are men, 
and are not going to want any paper-doll governments.” 
But Marti was a meteoric patriot, and Cuban independ- 
ence has produced no comparable luminary. All of 
Cuba’s past governments have been paper-doll affairs. 
All have been directly or indirectly the product of 
American supervision by experts, of American marine 
or army elections, or the creatures of American sugar or 
banking interests. For in Cuba we have carried further 
than we have anywhere else our traditional Caribbean 
policy of exercising protectorates over neighboring re- 
publics without avowing them officially. Assiduously 
we have insisted upon the outward semblance of con- 
stitutionality and legal elections in accordance with ill- 
adapted machinery cut to an American model, some- 
times regardless of the basic social forces or the will of 
the Cuban people. More than once, as in the case of 
Menocal and Zayas, the will of the people as expressed 
at the ballot boxes and in revolt has been arbitrarily set 
aside by representatives from Washington to satisfy a 
narrow legal principle. 

This paper-doll character of government was evident 
from the first. Our first military occupation after the 
Treaty of Paris told the Cuban patriots to pack up their 
provisional government (established in 1895) and go 
home; and we catered to the Tories. If the French who 
helped us achieve independence from England had 
maintained a subsequent three-year military rule over 
the Thirteen Colonies, during which time they refused 
to treat with Washington, Adams, Hamilton, or Jeffer- 
son, but played ball with the Tories and set up a 
French model government, if we had then been forced 
to sign a treaty legalizing French intervention when- 
ever we might wish to alter this imposed state of affairs, 
conceivably our subsequent history might have been 
less felicitous and more turbulent. 

In Cuba’s case, one of the results of such an ingenious 
procedure was to submerge the more worthy and intel- 
ligent leaders, and while Cuba’s first President, Estrada 
Palma, had been head of Cuba’s New York revolution- 
ary Junta, the state thereafter became the prey of less 
enlightened militarists of the independence wars. Cuba 
has been ruled by the bayonet for thirty years, and with 
increasing brutality. 

Much water has run under the bridge since Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders milled around in the death- 
trap on the road to Las Guasimas River, and their lead- 
er charged up Kettle Hill on the heels of the Tenth 
Cavalry to become the hero of a victory he never won. 
Five months before the Spanish-American War, Presi- 
dent McKinley had said: “I speak not of forcible an- 
nexation, for that cannot be thought of. That by our 
code of morality would be criminal aggression.” But 
during the war, he scribbled on a scrap of paper, 
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“While we are conducting the war and until its con- 
clusion, we must keep what we get; when the war is 
over, we must keep what we want.” By the end of the 
brief war sundry sugar gentlemen and traders and their 
politician friends were bemoaning our rash nobility in 
promising Cuba her freedom. But we soon worked out 
a substitute for both freedom and annexation. 

The instrument of our control over Cuba has been 
the Platt Amendment, shaped by Root and the Senator 
whose name it bears, and forced upon the Cuban con- 
stituent congress in 1901 as the price for the with- 
drawal of our army. The Platt Amendment gives us the 
right to intervene in order to maintain a government 
which will guarantee “life, property and individual lib- 
erty.” By the Amendment we undertake supervision of 
Cuba’s foreign loans and foreign relations; and the docu- 
ment insists on that peculiarity of American Caribbean 
policy—sanitation; Cuba promised to stay clean. And 
along with these obligations and doubtful benefits, we 
scooped in the naval base at Guantanamo. 

The Platt Amendment has been given every con- 
ceivable interpretation. Root promised solemnly that it 
would never mean intermeddling in Cuba’s domestic 
affairs; yet the so-called “preventive policy,” inaugu- 
rated by Taft and Crowder, for years established strict 
supervision over all the minutiz of Cuban governmen- 
tal activities; our financial supervision has been, if 
usually secret, continuous and persuasive. 

Most leading Cubans, aside from a few politicians 
currying favor, have bitterly condemned the instru- 
ment. Marquez Sterling, the De Céspedes Ambassador 
to Washington, has declared that intervention springs 
“fatally from the political clause of the Amendment,” 
which “provokes tyranny as a cause and terrorism as a 
result.” “Credit” is but “the conventional device of this 
system: interventionist concessions to prevent interven- 
tion.” What “the Dictator is trying to salvage (by pay- 
ing his debts) is the tolerance of the American chan- 
cellery.” According to the eminent scholar, Doctor Fer- 
nando Ortiz, “The Platt Amendment has served only 
to support improper governments in Cuba and never 
to correct them.” The Platt Amendment invariably 
serves flamboyant South American writers with a point 
of attack to demonstrate America’s imperialistic inten- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly Cuba needed a guiding hand at the 
outset, but whether the constitution we helped them 
elaborate, the American school-books we translated for 
their use, the race-prejudices we fostered, or the Platt 
Amendment which froze the relations of the two coun- 
tries into a set mould allowing for no real evolution of 
policy, were the proper solutions, or whether the 
Amendment has done anything but serve as a shield 
for dictators, speculators, and corruption, is most doubt- 


ful. 
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But to contend, as some Latin-American writers do, 
that the desire for imperialistic territorial expansion ani- 
mates any considerable sector of American opinion, is 
fantastic. And following our ill-starred Nicaraguan in- 
tervention with its Sandino boomerang, the general 
tendency of our government has been to avoid armed 
intervention; we plan to withdraw as soon as possible 
from Haiti as we have done from Nicaragua; and ef- 
forts have been made to release the Philippines. Per- 
haps we are really beginning to ask ourselves, as did 
Representative John Sharp Williams at the time of the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris, “Who made us God’s 
globe-trotting regents to forestall misgovernment every- 
where?” 

But if we have abandoned more overt forms of ag- 
gression which we labelled with polite names, Cuba, 
along with several other countries, still suffers from a 
heritage of dollar diplomacy and the flouting of her 
popular opinion with the sanction of Washington for 
the benefit of petty tyrants and American corporate in- 
terests. The system thus evolved will not be easily or 
promptly corrected. 


II 


Now for the first time since achieving freedom from 
Spain, only to be caught in the toils of the Platt Amend- 


ment, Cuba is definitely on the move to win economic 
and political independence. The recent turnover in 
Cuba does not represent just another Latin-American 
flare-up. Its roots go deep into Cuban life. 

The recent disturbances mark the end of an epoch 
and probably will have more far-reaching consequences 
in our relations with Latin America and the world than 
most of us now appreciate. Cuba has stuck a new 
banner on the masthead bearing the motto: Cuba for 
Cubans. A new deal is on the way in Cuba. New 
names. New men. New aspirations. A few years ago we 
heard much of Young Turkey, Young Italy, Young 
Germany. Young Cuba has been definitely born. 

Already a whole political generation has been swept 
away—the so-called men of ’95. Cuba is today in the 
hands of her youth, her younger professors, her young 
journalists, and the rank and file of the army. The 
Cuban politicians of the period just closed will be. re- 
membered for their vacillation, their corruption, their 
supine bowing to foreign influences and to piratical 
high finance. In their subservience to Washington and 
to a small clique of banking interests, they failed to safe- 
guard the rights of Cubans, failed at every turn to pro- 
mote honest government. The politicians of yester-year 
have merely served as instruments of force and murder 
to further the disinheritance of the mass of Cubans. 

The millennium has not come in Cuba—the old vices 
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will probably corrode the incoming group—but a new 
spirit has been born in Cuba which had never existed 
until the last days of Spanish oppression. It is there- 
fore fortunate that we have a man in the White House 
who can view this movement with tolerance, for had 
we acted in the customary manner of past decades, on 
this occasion we should probably have had on our 
hands a Cuban Sandino to arouse not only the patri- 
otism of the islanders but to inspire statues, verse, and 
moral sympathy in the rest of Latin America. Before 
Machado’s downfall, a mass-meeting of two thousand— 
even though the meeting itself was made possible by 
the negotiations of the American Ambassador—de- 
nounced the ambassador’s efforts at mediation as an un- 
warranted interference in Cuban affairs. And the 
alarmed haste with which we rushed battleships to 
Cuban waters stirred the Cubans to a pitch of threat- 
ened resistance new to the people on the island. 

During these years, the younger generation in Cuba 
found all doors closed to it. With the wealth of the coun- 
try in foreign hands, they discovered that even the pro- 
fessions offered little outlet. The legal business of Ameri- 
can corporations was handled by large American law 
firms; the teaching profession was occupied by petty 
politicians desiring sinecures; the entire government 
was monopolized by a narrow military clique. The na- 
tive sugar and tobacco planters had been crowded to 
the wall by the big absentee owners. 

Less than 200 sugar mills control more than 514 mil- 
lion acres. One company alone owns nearly one-eighth 
of all Cuban sugar lands. Some plantations are more 
extensive than the counties, and their government; 
whole towns, such as Banes in Orient, are inside the 
foreign estates and obey only the law of the American 
administrator. Private company railways make every 
one dependent for miles about. The private ports are 
centres of contraband. “If this process is carried to com- 
pletion, all Cuba will be converted into a vast sugar 
plantation with a population of West Indian Negroes, 
a cowardly native bureaucracy, a government receiving 
orders from Wall Street, and a flag—symbol of its in- 
dependence.” 

The political causes of Cuba’s plight are equally dis- 
cernible. Both the Spanish Captain General and the 
“Yankee” Governor established a tradition of absolut- 
ism. Each succeeding President has hastened to trans- 
form himself into an omnipotent Captain General. 
This could be done because unfortunately the Cuban 
constitution, elaborated under American military su- 
pervision, imitated the American constitution; but the 
checks on the Executive Power did not correspond to 
Cuban actualities and did not serve, so that the Execu- 
tive remained quite immune from all popular control. 
The public will is further vitiated by official depend- 
ence on foreign capital and the consequent interference 


of foreign corporations in electoral activities. As Cubans 
have no economic resources, public posts became ex- 
traordinary prizes to be fought over at the point of the 
gun. Since power is the prize, the government organ- 
izes a professional army to retain it. The privileged 
army is another means of living off the state, for it is 
paid and fed well, though the rest of the population 
starve. Its mission—since Cuba has no foreign enemy— 
is purely political, to uphold Presidential impositions. 
An instrument of oppression, it was given immunity to 
commit the most repellent crimes. 

Cuba’s cultural life has been pauperized in direct re- 
lation to the alienation of the country’s resources. The 
university and other schools were closed. Newspapers 
were suppressed. “Bad governors know the great power 
of thought and culture.” Machado was merely the cul- 
mination of all these evils. 

Caught in this closed circle, young Cuba has battled 
its way out valiantly, with self-sacrifice, martyrdom, and 
courage against a super-military establishment. Denied 
all freedom of press and assemblage, denied all exercise 
of political rights, the new generation gradually forged 
the weapons for retrieving Cuba from the hands of 
Machado and the men of ’95. Over a hundred students 
and professors met death at the hands of the Machado 
police, but slowly arms and ammunition were accumu- 
lated; gradually the island was honeycombed with se- 
cret societies, principally the A. B. C. (the initials of the 
cellular units) and the O. C. R. R. (Radical Revolution- 
ary Cellular Organization). By 1932 these secret societies 
began to make headway in the rank and file of the 
army. 

Along with this organization activity a definite pro- 
gram was developed. The A. B. C. first announced its 
program about a year ago. It demanded not merely the 
elimination of the Machado régime, but wished also “to 
remove its causes and maintain sane public opinion as 
a permanent force.” The evil conditions then existing, 
the A. B. C. averred, arose primarily from the displace- 
ment of the Cuban from the wealth of the country. 
The first President, Estrada Palma, began the subjec- 
tion of his government to foreign capital and closed all 
doors to native development of fields, mines, and indus- 
try, so that Cuba gradually became “a nation of bureau- 
crats and proletarians instead of property owners.” The 
foreign bank “extends its tentacles everywhere. Master 
of credit, it is also master of production and commerce.” 
The Cuban government has aided foreign capitalists to 
disinherit the Cubans. 

An extensive program of thirty-five measures was 
presented as a guide to the manner in which the Cuban 
people could regain control of the national wealth and 
their government. This program provides for the rein- 
statement of the peasants on the lands, rate reductions, 
and the regulation of public utilities, the planned reor- 
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ganization of the sugar industry, the reduction of the 
army, the establishment of a new constitution provid- 
ing for proper democratic control of elected officials, the 
reorganization of the courts and justice, the establish- 
ment of popular tribunals to survey the acts of officials 
and punish them for derelictions and corrupt practices. 

By the end of 1932 the Opposition forces had become 
powerful. From that time on the days of Machado, who 
in 1928 had brought about an illegal alteration of the 
constitution in order to seize power for an additional 
six years, were numbered. Our own out-going adminis- 
tration, represented in Havana by Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, had maintained a so-called “hands-off” policy, in 
reality a policy of secretly sustaining Machado while 
letting things drift from bad to worse—in the vain hope 
that catastrophe might be averted. 

By the time President Roosevelt was sworn in, the 
Cuban situation had become acute. By April those of 
the Cuban Oppositionists exiled in the United States 
had formed a united front. By the end of April the rev- 
olutionary Junta meeting in New York was thrown 
into a flurry by secret overtures from one of Roose- 
velt’s brains trust. The Junta was asked to agree upon 
its demands and was given to understand these would 
be met. Sumner Welles hastened to Cuba and took up 
negotiations between Machado and part of the Oppo- 
sitionists. The University Students, however, repudi- 
ated his efforts. “We cannot enter into any discussion, 
even by proxy, with our executioners and assassinators 
or acknowledge a juridical status which we will con- 
tinue to consider illegal.” 

It now became a race between this diplomatic solu- 
tion and a spontaneous uprising throughout the island, 
with secret army and labor units of the A. B. C. and 
O. C. R. R. swinging into action. A diplomatic agree- 
ment could not be reached, for its sine qua non was the 
elimination of Machado, who now suddenly breathed 
fire and brimstone against the United States. 

Undoubtedly the mediation of Welles—of course 
labelled unofficial—hastened subsequent events. Ma- 
chado was taken into custody by the army and per- 
mitted to leave the country. The change of régime en- 
tailed an estimated loss of sixty lives, a bagatelle com- 
pared to the “thousand murders” of Machado. 

The formation of the coalition government, hastily 
patched up, headed by De Céspedes, former ambassa- 
dor to Washington and personal friend of Roosevelt, 
with a cabinet more or less hand-picked by American 
aid, involved us deeply, more deeply probably than was 
desirable. For the new administration was at once torn 
between the constitutional gentility demanded by 
Welles and the real forces behind the overthrow of 
Machado which were demanding that the old-time poli- 
ticians all be swept into the dust-bin, that the govern- 
ment declare itself frankly revolutionary, that the eco- 


nomic and political renovation be launched immediate- 
ly through the calling of a constitutional assemblage. 

De Céspedes sought a compromise by declaring in- 
valid the constitutional changes engineered in 1928 by 
Machado—as the Supreme Court had vainly done on 
two previous occasions—and abolishing the Congress 
elected with machine-gun tactics under Machado. All 
this over the protest of Welles. 

Undoubtedly the tug-of-war between the new gov- 
ernment and the United States regarding the conserva- 
tion of rather doubtful forms of legality was one of the 
underlying causes of the second military coup in the 
first days of September, when officers of the army were 
deposed by the lower ranks under the leadership of 
Sergeant Fulgencio Batista. The Youth elements in the 
new government feared the gradual insinuation of the 
older politicians into the folds of the government and 
the betrayal of the revolution which would then make 
all proposals to revamp Cuba’s constitutional system in- 
effectual. 

Most of those in the new military Junta have a rec- 
ord of long self-sacrificing struggle against the previous 
tyranny. President Grau San Martin and Secretary of 
State Portela, both university professors, were thrown 
into the Isle of Pines penitentiary four years ago be- 
cause they had refused to continue teaching at a univer- 
sity occupied by bayonets. Sergid Carbé, Secretary of 
War and Communications, was the editor of the sup- 
pressed magazine, La Semana, which first exposed the 
unbelievable brutalities of General Ortiz. Carbé was 
arrested and later fled into exile. José Iziarri, economist 
and writer, was much persecuted. Against Machado’s 
improper arrest and military trial of Ramiro Valdes 
Daussa, whose brothers were later ruthlessly assassinated 
by the government, Borah protested on the floor of the 
American Senate. Julio Guanard, editor of suppressed 
Karikatao, was arrested and fled into exile. Guillermo 
Barrientos had to flee into exile and became the student 
representative of the New York Junta. Octavio Seigle, 
prominent lawyer, and author of a vigorous pamphlet 
attacking Guggenheim’s support of Machado, lived in 
poverty in Miami. 

One of the aims of dictatorship is suppression of oppo- 
sition leadership. This creates a situation in which the 
dictator is apparently indispensable. Who can take his 
place? Hence on the fall of a dictator, it is difficult to 
achieve immediate stability, for only through trial-and- 
error method can strong, competent leadership assert it- 
self. All that can be said of the new Junta, behind the 
Grau government, is that it is composed, not of politi- 
cians, but of younger men who have fought the im- 
moralities of the dictatorship. 

Through outside coercion, the new government in 
Cuba may fail. Through failure to unite the various fac- 
tions, the inevitable outcome of dictatorial suppression, 
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the government may not consolidate its power. As this 
article goes to press, the possibility that Grau, backed 
by the meteoric Colonel Batista, the student and pro- 
fessor groups, and part of the labor movement, may not 
survive is strong. His government is faced with strikes, 
communism, armed revolt, political machinations, 
armed mutiny and threatened internal dissension. Even 
more than the De Céspedes government, Grau is pulled 
between the fear of American intervention which in- 
vokes cautiousness, and a country going rapidly more 
revolutionary which is taking the solution of various 
economic problems into its own hands by seizures of 
sugar estates and factories. The parallel with the Keren- 
sky 1917 government in Russia has already been pointed 
out. The energies released by the overthrow of Machado 
are far greater than our American diplomatic represen- 
tatives originally believed. In any case Cuba has passed 
definitely into the hands of its youth movement, a new 
generation determined to renovate Cuban life on a 
broader basis of social and economic justice, and in- 
sistent upon full Cuban autonomy. The new and inex- 
perienced officials may revert to some of the evils of past 
political practices—probably they will—but in any event, 
the next few years are likely to witness a continuing 
effort to establish a new deal in Cuba. In this effort 
many conflicting interests will be involved, both domes- 
tic and international. 


III 


The problems confronting the new régime are enough 
to daunt the bravest. Machado left the island in ruins. 
The sugar and tobacco industries are shattered. The mass 
of the people were and are unemployed and they have 
no access to the land. Revenues and trade have declined 
to a point lower than at any time this century. The for- 
eign debt eats up nearly half the national income. The 
teachers have gone unpaid for nearly a year, other em- 
ployees nearly as long. 

Today the white ghost of Cuba is sugar. This dread 
spectre of Cuba’s once flourishing industry stalks the 
sun-drenched land, striking fear through every heart. 
Her consort has been black-robed tyranny; behind her 
is a trail of murder and desolation and starvation. Ex- 
Ambassador Marquez Sterling recently wrote: “Sugar- 
cane does not make colonies happy, or a people cul- 
tured, or republics opulent; and the independence we 
won with the war against Spain, we must consummate 
in a war against sugar-cane, which perpetuated in the 
golden island an inexhaustible tradition, the despotism 
of the major-domo and the hatred of the slave.” 

Undoubtedly Cuba was happier in Spanish days 
when the crops were more diversified, when land-hold- 
ing was more equitably distributed than in recent years. 
The Cuban guajiro or peasant has been reduced to a 


proletarian status, enjoying a few months’ work a year 
at a miserable salary and semi-starvation the rest of the 
time. Today the sugar industry has drifted almost en- 
tirely into the hands of the banks, an absenteeism twice 
removed, with primary emphasis upon immediate 
profits rather than the welfare of the industry and of 
the people engaged in production. 

The key to the prompt, but not necessarily to the fun- 
damental, solution of Cuba’s major problems is the re- 
habilitation and reorganization of the sugar industry 
and the sugar market. This is not merely a domestic 
problem; it is also international. And here the new 
government is likely to meet its first snag in its program 
of Cuba for Cubans. 

We owe Cuba a debt with regard to sugar which we 
have largely ignored. Trade reciprocity was more or less 
the promise we gave in return for the adoption of the 
Platt Amendment. During the World War, Cuba ex- 
panded her sugar industry at our request to help us in 
the fight against Germany. Sugar and geography made 
Cuba declare war on Germany. Geography and sugar 
made Cuba more than ever an American vassal. Both 
have cost Cuba dearly, for most of her subsequent eco- 
nomic disasters are due to her willingness to co-operate 
with us whole-heartedly during an international crisis, 
to bend every effort to expand sugar production at the 
expense of all other crops—and to let us reap the cream 
of the profits and subsequently protect ourselves at her 
expense. Of all our foreign allies, we treated Cuba, the 
best of all of them, the worst. But the ingratitude of na- 
tions is proverbial. 

Quite aside from this moral obligation, we have con- 
tributed to our own economic suicide in order to pro- 
tect the artificial beet-sugar industry in the United 
States. Sugar can be grown more economically in Cuba 
and Java than in any other two places in the world. It 
was to our own interest to safe-guard Cuban sugar 
rather than promote the industry in Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii, and the Philippines where production costs are 
higher. The benefits which we should derive from a 
flourishing condition in Cuban sugar are threefold: 
Cuba has been and might be one of our most impor- 
tant world markets; it is now ruined. Cheap production 
costs should mean cheaper sugar for the American con- 
sumer. Only a little over two per cent of our rural 
population is engaged in the sugar production; the 
whole nation consumes sugar. The policy of a high 
tariff and the bankers’ Chadbourne Plan for mulcting 
the Cuban sugar industry has cost the American con- 
sumer over two hundred million dollars annually. And 
finally, sugar is a necessary war-time product. We can- 
not produce enough for our domestic needs, and it is 
one of the twenty-seven products listed by our War 
Department which are absolutely necessary in time of 
conflict which we cannot supply from within the con- 
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fines of our own country. To create a system by which 
sugar shall be grown in the Philippines at the expense 
of Cuba’s production is to jeopardize our national se- 
curity. The American market should be opened to 
Cuban sugar on an equal basis with our insular pos- 
sessions. A sliding-scale system could be worked out 
which would protect the American beet-growers with- 
out permitting them to fleece the American public. 

At the same time Cuba should bend every effort to 
diversify her crops and open up the land to her starving 
people. This again brings the problem back to the sugar 
companies which control most of the available land. 
If Cuba is to meet her problem successfully, she must 
take steps to create a planned sugar industry, conserv- 
ing the most efficient sugar plants and seeing that they 
are so distributed as best to provide for domestic and 
foreign needs; she must devise a system by which the 
lands not needed for sugar cultivation be made avail- 
able for her people. Just as the oil pipe-lines in this 
country were made common carriers to avoid com- 
plete oil monopoly, so the company railroads in Cuba, 
which now have a stranglehold on vast areas, whole 
counties and towns, should be made accessible to all 
who wish to pay for their use. The same should be 
made true of the present company ports. Taxation 
should be more equitably distributed. At present the 
burden of taxation falls upon urban property, the last 
refuge of the Cuban, rather than on the powerful for- 
eign companies who have made the greatest profits. 

These steps would give Cuban labor a better bargain- 
ing power. The dispositions forbidding the importation 
of ignorant black labor from Haiti and Jamaica should 
be rigidly enforced and heavy penalties put upon any 
one who makes use of smuggled labor. Cuban labor 
should be given protection not less than that guaranteed 
by our own NRA. 

Only a broad-gauge meeting of this problem can 
bring Cuba out of the economic doldrums and make 
her again a going concern; for to enforce labor scales 


without providing a market for sugar would court dis- 
aster. Cuba, though she is insisting on being relieved of 
our tutelage, should have our co-operation, which she 
earnestly wants, in undertakings which are conditioned 
by her relations with us. 

Tax equalization should extend to public utilities. 
The public utility companies had a direct protector in 
Machado, former official of one of the largest com- 
panies, who reduced taxes for them, refused to permit 
the safe-guarding of proper labor conditions and al- 
lowed the raising of rates to outlandish figures, while 
making consumers’ strikes a treasonable military offense. 

The new government will never make its way and at 
the same time meet the foreign debt obligations. A 
moratorium is imperative to avoid default. In the in- 
terim of non-payment these loans and the manner of 
contracting them, in some cases in violation of the 
Platt Amendment, should be carefully examined and 
the debt justly scaled down. 

Such, in any event, are some of the problems, about 
which Young Cuba is concerning itself; and the solu- 
tions proposed are those here presented. Against these 
efforts will be brought to bear every sort of pressure 
upon the new government and upon Washington. But 
if any one is likely to see with sympathy that the 
Cubans should have the same right to take steps to re- 
store national economy as we ourselves have, especially 
when their crisis has been even worse than ours, that 
Cuba is equally entitled to a New Deal, it is the pres- 
ent incumbent of the White House. The advantages to 
both Cuba and the United States of a completely Cuban 
solution are so great that our government should lean 
backward, even accepting property loss and the tempo- 
rary emigration of resident Americans, rather than 
resort to armed intervention, which would render such 
a solution impossible, which would pile upon us grave 
responsibilities without evolving any real Cuban ca- 
pacity for self government, and which would bring 
upon us the reproaches of all of Latin America. 


GREEN TREE, MY BODY 
By Gilbert Maxwell 


Stow y the puzzled brain in shaping a thought 
Has come upon this truth beyond denial: 

Only by grief is the stupid body taught, 

Only by cold and fear and the fire’s trial. . . . 


Green tree, my body, that had grown so tall, 
Wherefore, I said, are you so stricken now? 
Sere is the leaf, and shortly with its fall 

Sorrow will lie like snow along the bough. . . 


Slowly the mind made answer: “Though the root 
Be nourished in distress, the bough shall bear 

In greater measure, wisdom for its fruit; 

The thorn of grief shall blossom on the air!” 





Henry Geor ge. Unorthodox American 
By Albert Jay Nock 


The sixth of ScR1BNER’s MaGazine biographies of men who 
have influenced America. 


DEPRESSION was on in the year 1864. 
A In those days depressions did not 
go by their Latin name as a rule, 
except when people wanted to put on airs 
about them, but were called by the simple 
English name of hard times. This streak 
of hard times lay very heavily on the Pa- 
cific Coast. It was aggravated by a great 
drouth that burned up the grain crop and 
pasturage, and killed most of the cattle 
on the ranches. There was no business in 
farming or ranching, industries were 
closed down, and commerce was at a dead 
halt. 

At this time Henry George was twenty- 
five years old, living miserably in San 
Francisco, where, after a long struggle 
with misfortune, he had set up in a small 
way as a job printer. He had a wife and 
child, and his wife was shortly to give birth again. He 
could get no work, whether at printing or anything else, 
nor could he ask help from any one, for all the people 
he knew were wretchedly poor. Long afterward, speak- 
ing of this period, he said that as things went from bad 
to worse— 

“I came near starving to death, and at one time I was 
so close to it that I think I should have done so but for 
the job of printing a few cards which enabled us to buy 
a little corn meal. In this darkest time in my life my 
second child was born.” 

When this event happened he had no money, no 
food, no way to provide his wife with any care; he was 
alone in a bare lodging with a helpless suffering woman 
and a new-born baby. In a desperate state of mind he 
left the house and took to the last resort of the desti- 
tute. 

“T walked along the street and made up my mind to 
get money from the first man whose appearance might 
indicate that he had it to give. I stopped a man, a 
stranger, and told him I wanted five dollars. He asked 
what I wanted it for. I told him that my wife was con- 
fined and that I had nothing to give her to eat. He 
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gave me the money. If he had not, I think I 
was desperate enough to have killed him.” 

Henry George had seen depressions be- 
fore. When he was sixteen years old he saw 
one in Australia, where he lay in port for a 
month as foremast-boy on an old East In- 
diaman sailing out of New York for Mel- 
bourne and Calcutta. There he found times 
“very hard ashore, thousands with nothing 
to do and nothing to eat.” Two years later, 
in 1857, another depression threw him out 
of work in Philadelphia and sent him wan- 
dering to the Pacific Coast. After 1864, too, 
he was to be wrecked by still another de- 
pression, when the appalling hard times 
which followed the panic of 1873 broke up 
in succession two newspaper enterprises 
which had employed him, and he was once 
more set adrift and penniless. 

Thus it was that the question occurred to him, why 
do these depressions happen? Why should there be any 
hard times? Nobody seemed to know. People took de- 
pressions as they took tuberculosis or typhoid, or as peo- 
ple in the Middle Ages took the bubonic plague, as 
something bound to happen, something that had to be 
put up with. They had always happened about once 
every so often, undoubtedly would always go on hap- 
pening, and that was that. Yet in the nature of things 
there seemed no reason why they should happen. There 
was plenty of natural opportunity for everybody, plenty 
of everything that anybody could possibly need. The 
country was not poor and overpopulated—far from it. 
On the contrary, it was fabulously rich and had only a 
thin and straggling population. Nevertheless, every so 
often, with a strange regularity, hard times came 
around and vast masses of the people were left without 
work and without bread. 

There must be some reason for this which no one 
had as yet discovered, and Henry George made up 
his mind that if he lived he would find out what it 
was, 

Somehow he did manage to live. By one means or 
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another he got over the peak of his greatest distress, 
and four years later, in the winter of 1868, he came 
from California to New York on an errand for a news- 
paper. He was then not quite thirty years old, and did 
not even yet have a dollar in his pocket that he could 
call his own. New York showed him something brand- 
new in his experience. Up to this time he had not been 
in a position to see any great show of inequality in the 
distribution of wealth. Life was simple in the Philadel- 
phia of his boyhood days, and in the rough and new 
California of his youth one person lived much like an- 
other. But now, in the New York of 1868, he saw our 
western Palmyra in all the shoddy glory of its post-war 
period, and by all accounts it must have been a most 
dreadful sight, as repulsive as the pens of Dickens and 
George William Curtis pictured it. Shoddy riches, 
shoddy show, shoddy ideals and taste, shoddy people— 
and on the other hand, whole populations of troglodyte 
slum-dwellers living at an almost inconceivable depth 
of wretchedness and degradation. 

Years afterward George said that here “I saw and rec- 
ognized for the first time the shocking contrast between 
monstrous wealth and debasing want.” What was the 
cause of it? Again, nobody seemed to know. Like de- 
pressions and plagues, it was taken as part of the regu- 
lar order of nature. It had always existed in large com- 
mercial and industrial centers, apparently it was bound 
always to exist, and it seemed to be just another one 
of the things that had to be put up with. There 
was no cure for it, so far as anybody knew. All that 
could be done was to take some of the curse off it 
by charity of one sort or another, and this was be- 
ing done; in fact, it was beginning to be organized on 
a large scale, more lavishly perhaps than in any other 
country. 

Nevertheless, George reasoned with himself, the 
thing had to have a cause, for nothing in nature ever 
happens without a cause. If that cause could be found, 
a cure might be found; but trying to deal with an effect 
without knowing anything about its cause would be 
mere fumbling in the dark. Here, then, was a second 
question, to which George pledged his lifetime for an 
answer. The first question was, what is the cause—not 
any superficial and apparent cause, but the true funda- 
mental cause—of recurrent industrial depressions? The 
second question was, what is the true fundamental 
cause of the enormous inequality in the distribution of 
wealth? 

George succeeded in answering these two questions 
to his own satisfaction while he was still a compara- 
tively young man. This was the only success he ever 
had in his life; whatever else he touched failed. His one 
success, however, such as it was, led him through one 
of the strangest and most remarkable careers ever 
achieved in America, or for that matter, in the world. 
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In principle, as the politicians say, Henry George's 
boyhood followed the course laid out by the story-books 
that used to be written around the romance of Ameri- 
can life. He did not exactly run away from school or 
run away to sea, but he did what came to the same 
thing. He served notice on his parents so firmly that 
they decided to let him have his own way. In the mat- 
ter of schooling they perhaps thought it was just as well, 
for he seems to have been an all-round failure at any 
kind of book-learning. Between the ages of six and 
fourteen he tried his luck at four different schools, three 
of them private schools, and all of them first-rate as 
schools went in those days—and probably they went 
about as well then as they do now—but he was not 
worth his salt at any of them. He worried through the 
grammar grades, entered the high school, stuck at it 
almost half a year, and then struck his colors for good 
and all; he never had another day’s schooling. 

He said afterward, rather austerely, that in his half 
year at the high school he “was idle, and wasted time.” 
He may have done so, but if he did it was exceptional, 
for as boy or man he was never shiftless or dissipated, 
but always a hard worker, with an uncommon amount 
of intellectual curiosity and scientific imagination. The 
worst of him was that he was hasty and impatient, and 
of a roaming, restless disposition which probably made 
his parents think that his best hope of getting any kind 
of discipline lay in the forecastle, and that since he 
wanted most of all to go to sea, it might be the best 
thing for him if they should let him go. 

One matter connected with this period in his life 
is worth notice. When he was forty years old, he sud- 
denly appeared before the world as the master of a 
superb English prose style, a style that very few writers 
have equalled. Everybody of any literary experience at 
once began to wonder where in the world he could 
have got it, and how, and when. His record was open. 
With virtually no schooling, he had been a sailor, a 
typesetter, a tramp, a peddler, printer, shopclerk, news- 
paperman, weigher in a rice-mill, ship’s steward, inspec- 
tor of gas meters, gold-seeker, farm laborer. There was 
clearly nothing in any of these pursuits, or in all of 
them put together, to raise a man’s prose style to that 
high level. How did he come by it? 

It is usually said that he learned to write by hard 
practice, mainly between 1865 and 1870, and it is true 
that his actual career as a writer began in that period. 
But he did not get his style then, for he always had it. 
Scraps of a diary that he kept on shipboard show that 
he wrote the same clear, precise, and beautiful English 
at seventeen that he did at forty. For example: 

“Wed. 11. I was roused out of a sound sleep at twelve 
o'clock to come on deck and keep my watch. On turn- 
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ing out I found a great change 
in the weather. The wind had 
shifted to N.W., and come out 
cold and fierce. The ship was run- 
ning dead before it in a S.E. di- 
rection, making about eight or 
nine knots an hour. After keep- 
ing a cold and dreary watch until 
four A.M., we were relieved. ... 
In the afternoon all hands were 
engaged in getting the anchors 
on the forecastle and securing 
them for a long voyage. The col- 
our of the sea is green on sound- 
ing, the shade varying according 
to the depth of water, and a beautiful blue outside; and 
so very clear that objects can be seen at a great depth.” 

Or this, which any critic would pass unquestioned as 
having been written by R. H. Dana— 

“The wind, which had been strong from aft the day 
before, during the middle watch died away and was suc- 
ceeded by a calm until eight a.m., when a stiff breeze 
from the south sprang up, accompanied by shadows of 
rain. At twelve m. all hands were called to reef. While 
reefing the fore-topsail, the parrel of the yard gave way, 
causing a great deal of trouble and keeping all hands 
from dinner. It was two-thirty p.m. before our watch 
got below to their plum-duff, which had been allowed 
in honour of the day. The rest of the day was rainy, 
with wind constantly varying, keeping us hauling on 
the braces. Thus closed the most miserable Fourth of 
July that I have ever yet spent.” 

When a boy of seventeen turns off such English as 
that, day after day, for his own eye only, no one should 
be surprised at what he does for the public eye at forty. 
It is not easy to hit just that blend of precision, clear- 
ness, simplicity and grace—let the reader try it. George 
never wrote a sentence that needed a second reading 
to tell not only what it meant, but the only thing it 
could possibly mean, or be made to mean. In this re- 
spect he stands with the most formidable champion of 
the established order that he ever had to face—Profes- 
sor Huxley—and with all its force of clearness and 
precision, his style has also a grace of warmth and color 
which Huxley’s has not. 

But as George himself would have said, a man’s style 
must come from somewhere, it must have a cause. A 
person is not simply born knowing how to do that sort 
of thing. More probably he got it from the kind of Eng- 
lish that he was brought up to hear and speak at home, 
and from his familiarity with the English of the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer. Such of the family’s 
letters as exist are extremely well written, and his 
schoolmates and cronies—Bishop Henry C. Potter and 
his brother, Bishop Horstmann, James Morgan Hart, 


Doctor R. Heber Newton and his brother—were cer- 
tainly bred to have a decent respect for their native 
tongue, so in all probability George heard excellent 
English from his infancy. His father was a vestryman 
of old St. Paul’s, who brought up his children in the 
strict ways of old-style Evangelical Protestantism, with 
the result that Henry seems to have known the King 
James Version practically by heart, so that his own Eng- 
lish may have been modelled, more or less consciously, 
on its narrative style. 

He went to sea in April, 1855, and his voyage on the 
Hindoo lasted a year and two months. She was an old 
wooden affair of 600 tons, in none too good shape, 
bought second-hand for a kind of tramp service after 
twenty-five years of hard wear and tear as an East 
Indiaman. She went out of New York in lumber for 
Melbourne. The record is that she carried half a million 
feet, which seems close to an overload for a ship of her 
tonnage—an awkward cargo, at any rate. She took a 
deal of tinkering, as the passage just quoted from 
George’s journal shows. Before she was a week out her 
tiller broke in half, rotted at the core, but fortunately 
the sea was calm enough to let the crew fix tackles on 
the rudder to steer by, while the carpenter rigged a new 
gear. Except for incidents like this, and a few days’ 
stretch of heavy weather in the Indian Ocean, the voy- 
age was uneventful, enatling George to learn the sail- 
or’s trade in as easy circumstances, probably, as he could 
have had. His captain seems to have been a very good 
sort, who saw to it that the crew got as decent treat- 
ment as the state of the ship allowed. 

George did not go ashore much, though the Hindoo 
lay off Melbourne nearly a month. He looked the town 
over once, and did not care for it. This was three years 
after the gold rush of 1852, and a “readjustment” had 
set in—in plain language, hard times—which made 
everything look down at the heel. All the people he saw 
were poor, idle, and dejected. Calcutta also disappointed 
him. He did his duty by the scenery up the river, find- 
ing it very fine, and he took in the features of native 
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life that seemed quaint to an American eye, the bamboo 
huts, home-made earthenware, the strange shape of the 
river-boats, some of which, he wrote, “had sails to help 
them along, in which there were more holes than 
threads.” He noticed the handsome country residences 
of the rich English living on both sides of the river, and 
also, by way of contrast, the number of corpses floating 
downstream in all stages of decomposition, covered 
with obscene black birds picking them to pieces. “The 
first one I saw filled me with horror and disgust,” he 
wrote, “but like the natives, you soon cease to pay any 
attention to them.” 

Altogether it was not quite the India that a boy 
dreams of at a distance. He found it, as he afterwards 
said, “a land where the very carrion birds are more 
sacred than human life.” A brief look at things ashore 
was enough for him, and when the Hindoo had got her 
thousand tons of rice aboard, he was glad to leave the 
land and go back on the open sea. He had sailor’s blood 
in his veins, by his father’s side of the family, two gen- 
erations back, which may have given him something 
of the true sailor’s virtuoso spirit. At the end of a year’s 
voyage, although looking forward eagerly to seeing his 
family and friends in Philadelphia, he wrote in his 
journal, “Oh, that I had it to go over again.” 

The sea was not through with him, however. After 
the reunion with his people was over, the next thing 
was to cast about for something to do. His father got 
him a place with a printing firm to learn typesetting, 
where he stayed nine months, long enough to become 
a good journeyman compositor, and then quit in con- 
sequence of a row with his foreman. He had an offer 
from another firm, but the pay was nothing worth 
thinking of, and he did not take it. The depression of 
1857 was coming on, and the few employers who had a 
place open were offering sweatshop terms. Finding that 
there was simply nothing doing in Philadelphia, he 
went to Boston, working his way on a topmast schooner 
that carried coal. There was nothing doing there either; 
so, on his return, attracted by reports of the fortunes 
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being made on the Pacific Coast, 
he shipped on the lighthouse- 
tender Shubrick, which was go- 
ing on the long voyage around 
the foot of South America, for 
service out of San Francisco. 
While learning his new trade 
of typesetting in Philadelphia, 
he took lessons at night in pen- 
manship and bookkeeping, with 
useful results. When his hand- 
writing was fully formed, it was 
small and highly characteristic, 
but very clear and neat. Part of 
his father’s idea in having him 
learn to set type was to improve his spelling. Like some 
other great writers, notably Count Tolstoy, he could not 
spell. This branch of the mechanics of writing seems 
to call for some obscure kind of natural gift or aptitude, 
which George never had. He thought typesetting helped 
him a little, but it could not have helped him much, for 
he misspelled even the commonest words all his life. 

While he was working at the case, too, there hap- 
pened one of those trivial incidents that turn out to be 
important in setting the course of one’s life. He heard 
an old printer say that in a new country wages are al- 
ways high, while in an old country they are always low. 
George was struck by this remark and on thinking it 
over, he saw that it was true. Wages were certainly 
higher in the United States than in Europe, and he 
remembered that they were higher in Australia than in 
England. More than this, they were higher in the newer 
parts than in the older parts of the same country— 
higher in Oregon and California, for instance, than in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

George used to say that this was the first little puz- 
zle in political economy that ever came his way. He did 
not give it any thought until long after; in fact, he 
says he did not begin to think intently on any eco- 
nomic subject until conditions in California turned his 
mind that way. When finally he did so, however, the 
old printer’s words came back to him as a roadmark in 
his search for the cause of industrial depressions, and 
the cause of inequality in the distribution of wealth. 


Ill 


Like all those who anticipated Horace Greeley’s 
classic advice to young men, Henry George went west 
for quick money and plenty of it. He had no notion of 
mining, but of prospecting; that is to say, his idea was 
not to work a mine, but to pick up mineral land, and 
then either sell it or have it worked on shares with 
somebody who would do the actual mining. In short, as 
he would have phrased it in later years, his idea was to 
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make his fortune by appropriating 
the economic rent of natural re- 
sources, rather than by applying 
labor to them. 

But there were too many ahead 
of him who had the same idea. Al- 
though the mineral region of Cali- 
fornia is as large as the British Isles, 
he found that these lively brethren 
had pre-empted every foot of it. 
He tried Oregon with no better 
luck, living meanwhile as best he 
could, by all sorts of expedients— 
farm work, tramping, storekeep- 
ing, peddling—and when he finally 
went back to his trade, he did it as only another make- 
shift, for the vision of sudden wealth still haunted him. 
In a letter to his sister he says that in a dream the night 
before he was “scooping treasure out of the earth by 
handfuls, almost delirious with the thoughts of what I 
would now be able to do, and how happy we would all 
be”; and he adds wistfully that he supposes he dreamed 
all this as starving men dream of splendid feasts, or as 
desert wanderers dream of brooks and fountains. 

His trade kept him only very precariously, for times 
were not easy even then, and there was no great de- 
mand for printing or printers. He got a job with one 
newspaper, then with a second, where, he says, “I 
worked until my clothes were in rags and the toes of 
my shoes were out. I slept in the office and did the 
best I could to economize, but finally I ran in debt 
thirty dollars for my board bill.” He left this job and 
went adrift again; and then, with no work, no pros- 
pects, and with but one piece of money in his pocket, 
he made a runaway match with a young Australian girl 
named Annie Fox. 

They married not wisely—there is no doubt about 
that—but wonderfully well, for their marriage appears 
to have remained perfect until his death in 1897 dis- 
solved it. Balzac called attention to a little-known truth 
when he said that “a great love is a masterpiece of art,” 
and there are probably about as few really first-rate 
artists in this field as in any other. Moreover, a master- 
piece in this field of art must be a collaboration, and the 
chance of two first-rate artists finding each other is ex- 
tremely small, practically a matter of pure luck. A 
Daphnis in any age may wander over the whole earth 
without meeting a Chloe, and a Cynthia may survey 
whole legions of men and never see a Claudius. 
George’s meeting with his wife was almost the only 
piece of sheer good luck he ever had, but it was a great 
one. On the night of the twelfth of October, 1883, he 
wrote this note, and put it by her bedside for her to 
find next morning: 

“It is twenty-three years ago tonight since we first 
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met, I only a month or two older than Harry, and you 
not much older than our Jen. For twenty-three years we 
have been closer to each other than to anyone else in 
the world, and I think we esteem each other more and 
love each other better than when we first began to love. 
You are now ‘fat, fair and forty,’ and to me the mature 
woman is handsomer and more lovable than the slip of 
a girl whom twenty-three years ago I met without 
knowing that my life was to be bound up with hers. 
We are not rich—so poor just now, in fact, that all I 
can give you on this anniversary is a little love-letter— 
but there is no one we can afford to envy, and in each 
other’s love we-have what no wealth could compensate 
for. And so let us go on, true and loving, trusting in 
Him to carry us farther who has brought us so far with 
so little to regret.” 

George kept to his trade, since nothing that looked 
more lucrative turned up, and after his starving-time 
of 1864 he began to make a little better living as a 
printer, though not much better, and he also began to 
consolidate some sort of position in San Francisco. No 
sooner was he fairly launched, however, than he threw 
his future to the winds by enlisting in a filibustering 
expedition to help out the Mexican patriots who were 
fighting the French emperor’s ill-fated scheme for set- 
ting up a vassal empire in Mexico, with the Austrian 
Archduke Maximilian on the throne. The expedition 
was a comic-opera affair, planned in a fashion that 
amounted to piracy, and Providence certainly stood at 
George’s elbow when the Federal authorities put a stop 
to it before it got under way. 

Not satisfied with this grotesque performance, 
George immediately went into another. He took part in 
organizing the Monroe League, which was to father a 
second crusade into Mexico. The league had an elabo- 
rate ritual which might have been got up by Gilbert 
and Sullivan, swearing in its members on a naked 
sword and the republican flag of Mexico; and Mrs. 
George, poor soul! was sworn in as the only woman 
member. One wonders what she really thought of it. 
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The league shortly perished of inanition without hav- 
ing done anything, and George made no further efforts 
in behalf of the afflicted Mexicans. 

These two incidents reveal the one defect in George’s 
natural endowment, which in spite of his superb gifts, 
his prominence, and his apparent influence over a large 
and enthusiastic public, made him in the long run inef- 
fectual. He was unquestionably one of the three or 
four great constructive statesmen of the nineteenth 
century, perhaps of any century—he ranks with Turgot. 
His character was unmatched in the whole public life 
of his period. He was nobly serious, grandly courageous, 
and so sincere as to force even his enemies, of whom he 
had many, to speak well of him. He had great bril- 
liance, some wit, and the command of a fine irony; 
but he had absolutely no humor. He was as humorless 
as Oliver Cromwell, a born crusader of the Old Testa- 
ment type, convinced that he had an Old Testament 
mission to hew Agag in pieces. All his life he had la- 
bored under the unhumorous man’s inability to learn 
what none of us probably enjoys learning, that Truth 
is a cruel flirt, and must be treated accordingly. Court 
her abjectly, and she will turn her back; feign indiffer- 
ence, and she will throw herself at you with a coaxing 
submission. Try to force an acquaintance—try to make 
her put on her company manners for a general public 
—and she will revolt them like an ugly termagant; let 
her take her own way and her own time, and she will 
show ali her fascinations to every one who has eyes to 
see them. 


IV 


George now committed himself to newspaper work, 
moving from paper to paper in all kinds of capacities, 
from typesetter to editor and part owner, and by 1868 
he had become prosperous enough to start a bank ac- 
count. His editorial career was very spirited; he was in 
one row or another all the time, and while it may be 
said that in his treatment of State and local grievances 
he was on the popular side, he always lost. He made 


things lively for the Associated 
Press news monopoly, but though 
he got an anti-monopoly bill 
through the legislature, all that 
happened was that the monop- 
oly broke his paper. He fought 
the Wells-Fargo express monop- 
oly, and lost again—too much 
money against him. He attacked 
the Central Pacific’s subsidies, 
and ran for the Assembly as a 
Democrat on that issue, but 
again there was too much money 
on the other side—the Demo- 
crats lost, the Central Pacific 
quickly bought up his paper, merged it with another, 
and George was out. 

So it went. Every turn of public affairs brought up 
the old haunting questions. Even here in California he 
was now seeing symptoms of the same inequality that 
had oppressed him in New York. “Bonanza kings” 
were coming to the front, and four ex-shopkeepers of 
Sacramento, Stanford, Crocker, Huntington, and Hop- 
kins, were laying up immense fortunes out of the Cen- 
tral Pacific. The railway was bringing in population 
and commodities, which everybody thought was a 
good thing all round, yet wages were going down, ex- 
actly as the old printer in Philadelphia had said, and 
the masses were growing worse off instead of better. 

About this matter of wages, George had had other 
testimony besides the old printer’s. On his way to Ore- 
gon a dozen years before, he fell in with a lot of miners 
who were talking about the Chinese, and ventured to 
ask what harm the Chinese were doing as long as they 
worked only the cheap diggings. “No harm now,” one 
of the miners said, “but wages will not always be as 
high as they are today in California. As the country 
grows, as people come in, wages will go down, and 
some day or other white people will be glad to get those 
diggings that the Chinamen are working.” George said 
that this idea, coming on top of what the printer had 
said, made a great impression on him—the idea that 
“as the country grew in all that we are hoping that it 
might grow, the condition of those who had to work 
for their living must become, not better, but worse.” 
Yet in the short space of a dozen years this was pre- 
cisely what was taking place before his own eyes. 

Still, though his two great questions became more 
and more pressing, he could not answer them. His 
thought was still inchoate. He went around and around 
his ultimate answer, like somebody fumbling after 
something on a table in the dark, often actually touch- 
ing it without being aware that it was what he was 
after. Finally it came to him in a burst of true Crom- 

Continued on page 315 





A Separation 


A STORY 


By Morley Callaghan 


EN his mother went away 
\ 7 / Philip was ten years old and a 
little short for his age, though 


his legs were beginning to lengthen out 
and look skinny. As soon as his mother left 
the house he began to notice that even the 
small things from day to day were not the 
same. Night after night his father came 
home and sat alone with his own worried 
thoughts, usually in the big leather chair 
with his head thrown back and his eyes 
wide open. 

Philip’s father was a broad-shouldered 
man with thick black hair and a smile full 
of warmth when he was in good humor, 
but on these nights, just to look at him 
moving listlessly with such a solemn face 
made Philip feel lonely in the house. And 
he said to him one time, “What’s the 
matter, Dad, don’t you feel good?” 

“I’m all right, Phil,” his father answered, looking 
up with surprise and a sudden amused gentleness. 

Philip tried to accept this answer, standing with his 
hands linked behind his back and a puckered smile 
on his face. He started to speak, hesitated gravely, 
then blurted out, “Maybe if Mother comes back 
everything will go on like it did before. Won’t it?” 

“Listen to me carefully,” his father said. “I don’t 
want you to mention your mother again. I don’t want 
you to even think about her, do you hear?” he added 
sharply. 

“T hear.” 

“And you'll remember, mind.” 

“All right, Dad,” he answered timidly, turning his 
eyes away into a corner of the room. But he felt hurt. 
His face looked sullen and confused as he shuffled away 
uneasily. He began to feel vaguely resentful and then 
angry at his father. Sitting down in a chair, slouching, 
with his legs crossed at the ankles, and making absurd 
little noises with his lips, he let himself think of his 
mother, all kinds of wild hopeful thoughts, till he felt 
farther and farther away from his father and almost 
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out of the room and in a fine exciting 
world. 

Only a little while ago his father used to 
come home in the evenings and say, “What 
have you been doing today, young fellow, 
riding a white horse, or were you a pirate 
on the Spanish Main? Come here and tell 
me about it.” With his blue eyes full of 
eagerness, Philip would tell of everything 
he had thought of doing on the way home 
from school. But on these days, with no 
one bothering much about him, his hair 
was always tousled, his shoes weren’t clean- 
ed as they used to be, his stockings were 
often twisted carelessly around his legs, and 
he wore the same green pullover sweater 
nearly every day. Also he had got into the 
habit of playing hookey from school with 
his friend Buddy Hawkins and going 
uptown to the big stores and hanging 

around all afternoon and then walking home and hav- 
ing fine talks about all kinds of things; or sometimes 
in the evenings, when his father had gone out, he 
would sneak out and meet Buddy on the street. Philip 
began to like being on the street in the evening almost 
better than anything. He and Buddy would go down 
to the corner by the drugstore where some of the big 
fellows in long pants were standing talking about the 
ball game, or girls, or fighters, and Philip would listen 
with his round face tilted up enthusiastically, ready to 
laugh loudly at any kind of a poor joke. He and Buddy 
would stay there till some one said, “For the love of 
Mike, chase those little kids out of here. Go home 
and tell your mother she wants you.” Then Philip and 
Buddy would saunter away, sit down by themselves on 
the curb, and talk about getting long pants in a year 
or two and make bets about things they never expected 
really to happen. 

Ever since the time when Philip had been warned 
not to mention his mother, or think about her, he had 
been shy with his father, but he was keeping out of his 
way mainly because he did not want to have to answer 
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difficult questions about himself and school. One night, 
after dinner, his father, who was looking good-hu- 
mored and almost contented, said in a mild, coaxing 
voice, “Well, son, how’s everything been going with 
you these days? How are you getting on?” 

“All right, I guess,” Philip said with a restless twist 
of his head. 

“You don’t talk like you used to. What’s the mat- 
ter, Phil?” 

“Who, me? Nothing at all’s the matter,” Philip said. 
His face began to get hot. His father began to stare at 
him as if he had concern so deep that he was unable 
to express it, a fear that in a few months his boy had 
been drawn away from him, or even turned against 
him. “I don’t want you to keep out of my sight, Phil,” 
he said earnestly. “There’s no reason for that, is there?” 

“T’m always around the house,” Philip said. 

“Don’t you like being just with me, son?” 

“Sure I like it, Dad.” 

“We used to be great pals, you know, Phil.” 

Philip couldn’t think of anything to say, so his fa- 
ther added, “You're feeling stubborn about something.” 
He began to look disappointed, as though sure of hos- 
tility in his son. “This won’t do at all,” he said coldly. 
“And you'll have to get used to things.” 

Philip got up from the table and followed his father 
from one room to another, looking up eagerly and try- 
ing to get his eye so he would see how much he liked 
him, feeling too awkward to say anything. His father 
paid no attention to him. 

The third time Philip stayed away from school, his 
father was told about it and he spoke to Philip; it was 
the night Mr. Moyer, an old friend, came to the house, 
but about half an hour before he came, “Come here, 
Philip,” his father said, looking hard-eyed and brusque. 
“Where were you this afternoon?” 

“At school,” Philip said. 

“You're a little liar,” his father said, grabbing hold 
of him roughly. 


“T’m not lying, not really. Let go my arm. Oh, you're’ 


hurting.” 

“T want the truth, always the truth,” his father said, 
slapping Philip and watching him cower away with his 
elbows up over his thin face. “If you think you're 
going to have your own way entirely around here, and 
do just as you please, you’re mistaken. You’ve not been 
going to school. The Lord knows what you've been 
doing. And all the time around here, you’re pouting and 
looking sullen as if you had no use for me.” He slapped 
Philip again. “From now on you'll do what you're told 
and stop lying and being deceitful, do you hear.” 

“I won't ever lie to you again, Dad.” 

“See that you don’t. Stop crying now and go on out 
to the street for a while. Mr. Moyer’s coming here and 
he shouldn’t see you like that.” 


Dragging his feet, Philip got his peak cap and went 
out to the street with his head down. From his coat 
pocket he pulled out a withered old horse chestnut 
with a cord through it and stared at it attentively while 
he swung it around his finger. Mr. Moyer would be 
coming along soon, he thought. He did not want any- 
body to see him while his eyes were still red from 
crying, so he walked along the street the length of the 
block to the corner. The street lights had just been lit. 
On the other side of the street, he saw Buddy Hawkins 
carrying a big paper bag, and he started to run, calling, 
“Wait a minute, Buddy.” When he crossed the street 
he said to the other kid, “My dad found out about me 
staying away from school.” 

“Gee, maybe my father knows too,” Buddy said. 
“My mother hasn’t said anything yet. What did your 
father say, Phil?” 

“He gave me a licking.” 

“I guess I won’t go near your house for a while.” 

“Come on and hang around a while,” Philip said, 
wanting company very much, but Buddy said, “I can’t. 
My mother’s waiting for these things. So long.” 

Whistling thinly, Philip leaned against the lamp 
post. At first his thoughts were jumbled, and he looked 
up and down the street, wondering where to go, then 
his thoughts became more vivid and he remembered the 
last time his mother had come to see him. It had been 
on a mild evening clear and fine and not very late, and 
the kids he had been playing with had left him and 
he had sat down for a while on the pavement before 
going into the house. His father, who had been out 
that evening, had made him promise to be in bed by ten 
o'clock. Sitting on the curb, in front of the house, he 
had looked up and seen her coming along the street, 
a tall woman dressed with elegance, with a fresh lovely 
face. He had jumped up and run toward her to take 
hold of her arm and had chattered away while leading 
her into the house. She had seemed to know his father 
would not be in at that hour, and sitting beside him, 
patting his head and laughing gaily, she had felt so 
happy she had begun to cry. He had said, “Why are 
you crying, Mother?” and she had said, “I’m just feel- 
ing happy, that’s all.” She had asked all about himself 
and had brought him two books of adventure stories. 
Then she had said, “Always make a little prayer for 
me at night, Philip, and I'll make one for you.” Her 
lovely face had been smudged with tears as she hur- 
ried away. 

Philip went on thinking about this very gravely. He 
began to wonder why it was, if his mother loved him 
and his father used to love him so much, that they 
did not always want to be together. He figured out that 
his mother had been glad to be in the house, and his 
father wasn’t really happy when she was away. Why 
couldn’t something be done, he wondered. Perhaps if 
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they only understood how much he loved them both, 
they would want to be together. He had a sudden buoy- 
ant hope that his father might understand this clearly, 
if only he could go home now and do something to 
make his father very proud of him. 

So with slow, conspicuous movements he entered 
the kitchen where his father and Mr. Moyer, the neigh- 
bor, were drinking a few bottles of beer. The two men 
were talking slowly, pausing from time to time to get 
the matter clear. As Philip, curling his cap in his hands, 
sat down, he didn’t exactly want to be noticed, yet at 
the same time he would have liked them to speak 
to him. Mr. Moyer, a fat kindly man with thin red- 
dish hair curling over a shiny pink scalp, had already 
taken off his coat for an evening’s drinking. Philip 
twisted faintly the corner of his lip in a grin and 
Mr. Moyer gave him a sociable smile. Philip gave 
his father a broad, half-ashamed, good-natured smile, 
but his father, with a gloomy frown of despair on 
his face, didn’t notice him and went on talking. “I 
suppose I ought to get used to the situation,” he was 
saying. 

“You're letting it go on worrying you too much, 
man.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“You make a mistake, John,” Philip heard Mr. Moyer 
say. “It was a case of both you working at cross pur- 
poses. Not just her. So you’ve got no right to hate her, 
you know.” 

“I don’t hate her. You don’t understand what I 
mean,” Philip’s father said, looking bewildered and in- 
dignant. “I don’t hate anybody.” 

“T always liked Elsie myself. Of course I knew her 
well.” 

“You knew her, sure you did, and did you ever im- 
agine she wasn’t satisfied? I don’t know what to be- 
lieve now.” 

“Maybe she knows now she made a mistake, and if 
you got hold of her and talked straight . . .” 

“No, that’s out of the question. I couldn’t rely on her 
again.” 

“Come on, John. Don’t have such a tough spirit. It 
isn’t like you at all.” 

“Supposing I did forgive her? Would it alter my own 
feeling?” 

“I think candidly, since we know each other so 
well, that you might be generous enough to welcome 
her, if she hinted she wanted to try again.” 

“Am I not entitled to have any feeling at all about 
it?” 

“Sure you are, and she’s entitled to have some pride 
too. I say it would be a mighty generous gesture if you 
went to her yourself,” Mr. Moyer said. 

“Thank God I’ve got some pride myself. Oh, I know, 
you think I’m stubborn. Maybe I am, but .. .” 


Philip noticed Mr. Moyer nodding toward him and 
saying, “Better drop the subject for a time, John.” 
Philip had kept on lifting his head every time his fa- 
ther spoke. He knew they were talking about his moth- 
er, and every time his father spoke the disappointment 
within him grew heavier. But he liked Mr. Moyer for 
being so polite and agreeable about his mother. Mr. 
Moyer was saying, “He’s a nice boy,” and Philip ducked 
his head. 

“He’s growing up and getting wise like they all do. 
I had occasion to whip him tonight for not telling the 
truth.” 

“He’s all right,” Mr. Moyer said. “My wife often 
wishes we had a boy like him instead of all those girls 
of ours.” 

“You'll have less trouble with the girls. I don’t know 
as I can rely on anything Philip says, and he gets stub- 
born and sullen, too. Look at him. Isn’t he the dead 
image of his mother, sitting there? He’s beginning to 
remind me of her every time I look at him. He’s got 
all her little ways and does just what he wants, too.” 

Philip, feeling ashamed, and wanting to run out of 
the room, tried to smile first at one, then at the other. 
And Mr. Moyer, forcing a laugh because he, too, was 
embarrassed, said, “You can’t blame the kid for looking 
like his mother, can you?” 

“I suppose not,” Philip heard his father say. “Only I 
don’t expect much. I haven’t much faith in him, that’s 
all.” 

“Sh, sh, have some sense, John. You’re making the 
kid feel bad.” 

Philip looked up once at his father who said, in a 
milder voice, “Better run along to bed, son.” 

In a single breath and with his head down, Philip 
said, “Good night, Dad, good night, Mr. Moyer,” and 
he left the kitchen. 

But he did not go to bed. Pulling his cap well down 
over his eyes, he went out, closing the door quietly. 
The way things were going he did not know what he 
could do. As he stood on the doorstep, with the night 
air cooling his flushed face, he had a sharp aching feel- 
ing of separation from everything he had ever liked. 
He clenched his fists stubbornly. He kept looking 
eagerly along the street. Then slowly he shuffled down 
to the sidewalk and began walking toward the cor- 
ner. “I'll go way. When I’m big I'll come back and then 
things’ll be different,” he thought. 

At the corner, in an aimless way he crossed the 
street, and then after standing still a few moments, he 
crossed back again, thinking steadily of strange places 
he could go to till he grew older, thinking of places 
very far away till his imagination began to unravel 
many pictures in which he saw and heard himself 
speaking distinctly. But after a while he thought fear- 
fully, “If Mr. Moyer goes and dad finds out I’m not in 
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bed, there'll be trouble,” so he started to hurry back 
to the house. 

In the hall he brushed against Mr. Moyer, who was 
saying, “Good night, John.” Both men looked very 
solemnly at Philip’s scared face that kept twisting un- 
easily away from them. “Good night, John,” Mr. Moyer 
repeated before he left. 

Philip’s father said to him when they were alone, 
“Where have you been, son? I thought you went to 
bed.” He spoke in a mild coaxing voice and without 
waiting for an answer he walked away. He was frown- 
ing as if something was hurting him and he could not 
free himself. Twice he patted Philip on the shoulder 
when he passed him, with a faint, embarrassed smile on 
his face that quickly disappeared. At last he sat down 
beside the boy and began to speak with a mild 
diffidence, trying all the time without hurrying to find 
certain words which would explain that he was sorry. 






diers’ home, and I say that sadly. I grew up in a 

railroad atmosphere at a time when railroading 
was a national romance. My stepfather was a railroad 
executive. I ran my first train with church hassocks at 
the age of six; sneaked away from home on Saturdays 
to play among the freight cars in the team yard across 
town; took a college course in railroad engineering; 
and got my first job on one of our largest trunk lines. 
I loved it—the coal smoke, the whistles and bells, the 
rasp of the hand brakes and the clang of the link and 
pin couplings. In the ensuing twenty-odd years I have 
constructed and maintained railroad way and struc- 
tures, operated terminals and handled traffic matters, 
including actions before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and similar regulatory tribunals. Railroads 
were my first love and are today almost my greatest 
weakness. 

But they are a weakness, unfortunately, in the truly 
literal sense. Sympathetically as I view them, I can no 
longer accept their infallibility. From being the great 
pioneers in transportation they have become only fair 


T# railroad industry today resembles an old sol- 


The Railroads— 
Old Soldiers of Industry 


Anonymous 
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* The author of this outspoken criticism of railroad bureaucracy, 
because of his official position, must remain anonymous. 


All he actually said was, “We'll be great friends 
again, boy,” and he played awkwardly with Philip's 
arm, squeezing it hard, sometimes looking at him, 
and sometimes letting his own thoughts wander 
away. 

Philip was still timid, but he began to like feeling his 
father’s big hand patting him on the shoulder so stead- 
ily as if he were proud of him, and he could sort of feel 
them being drawn close together while his father was 
silent with such an eager expression on his face. He 
glanced up shyly. Then he said with sudden confidence, 
“I feel all right, Dad.” His father, who had been watch- 
ing him very humbly, took a deep breath and said, 
“That's fine, son. Everything will be all right. I'll do 
everything I can do. You understand?” Philip didn’t 
know exactly what his father meant, and he hardly 
dared to let himself try and figure it out, so he just sat 
there feeling big with hope. 





imitators of their progressive competitors—that is, 
where they have deviated at all from their convention- 
alities. Convention and reaction—resistance to change 
—are well-recognized attributes of “The Old Soldier.” 

If I were a surgeon and Old Soldiers were worth sav- 
ing (which I most emphatically believe the railroads 
are), I would make an examination before prescribing 
or operating. Fortunately the railroads have real assets 
in stout hearts and an indomitable will to live. 


II 


Most of the railroad troubles today are traceable di- 
rectly to the human element. The further one examines 
the symptoms the deeper the roots extend until the 
malady is traced back squarely to the president and the 
board of directors. Most railroad boards have very little 
direct contact with railroading and view the railroad 
industry as a potential money-making machine rather 
than, what it really is, a public-service instrumentality. 
Following the war period of federal control, the rail- 
roads emerged with their money-making abilities sadly 
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impaired. The primary thought of their directors, and 
accordingly of their chief executive officers, was to re- 
store them to their previously enviable gold position. 
In doing so, no thought was given to the changed con- 
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ditions confronting the railroads from a service stand- 
point, and scant attention paid to developing the use- 
fulness of the operating and traffic departments—the 
backbone and wishbone of the railroad skeleton. 

Thus the directors, impressing upon the presidents in 
1920 and 1921 the necessity for rigid economy, improved 
standards of maintenance, and increased solicitation of 
traffic, sponsored no real development work in the field 
of increasing the usefulness of the railroad industry as 
a transportation medium. All this was taking place at a 
time when the automotive industry, in its adolescent 
years, was forging ahead by research and experimenta- 
tion until, within a period of less than a decade, its 
total investment equalled approximately that of all the 
railroads combined. The contrast between the stupen- 
dous growth of the automotive industry in the past 
three decades and the comparative stagnation of the 
railroads during the same period is painful. 

And this automotive development did not take place 
under boards of directors containing a goodly sprin- 
kling of representatives of banks and insurance com- 
panies interested in automotive securities merely as 
profitable investments; nor under a directorial policy 
of trying to secure a profit out of the business without 
regard for customers’ requirements or recognition of 
competitors’ advances in the art. Nor were the execu- 
tives of the automotive industry—and the same is true 
of other industrial upstarts such as radio, rubber, rayon, 
oil, air transport—during this fast-moving decade, men 
who had grown up in the business, with eighty to one 
hundred years of convention and reactionary thought 
behind them. They were, for the most part, a typical 
twentieth-century executive product with university 
training and modern ideas of production and mer- 
chandising. 

The railroad managements are filled with men who 
have grown up (and this to their very great personal 
credit) from rate clerks, telegraph operators, brake- 


men, etc., whose habits of thought have been formed in 
turn by superiors who grew up through the same chan- 
nels and who have placed a premium on conformity, 
precedent, and a vague and indefinite idea of adherence 
to certain old traditions, regardless of the 
fact that popular thought with respect to 
control of such type of industries has pro- 
gressed far beyond the mental concepts of 
those engaged in administering them. Amer- 
ica went forward but the railroads lagged 
behind. 
Thus we have a picture, since 1920, of rail- 
road presidents bedevilled by boards of direc- 
tors into trying to secure profits out of a 
moribund industry, fighting a rear-guard ac- 
tion with younger, virile and more aggressive 
competitors; and these presidents, in turn, 
forced to rely upon subordinates elevated to responsible 
positions through a system of longevity and company 
regularity. Individual initiative and enterprise down in 
the ranks have been smothered under an impressively 
top-heavy, bureaucratic organization, in turn goaded by 
a constant cry of economy into resisting all suggestions 
of change through fear of additional expense; and at a 
time when a vigorous policy was most needed to ad- 
vance and improve each company’s only product—trans- 
portation. 

It is this stagnating influence at the top that has made 
possible the development of a host of parasitic services, 
feeding on the railroad body, which should have been 
offered to shippers by the railroads themselves. It is this 
attitude that finds expression in the type of equipment 
which the railroads are hauling today. It is this same 
resistance to change that has weakened the industry 
with vulnerable financial policies of forty years ago, 
when other modern industries have built their storm 
cellars through providing reserves and depreciating 
book values. Most important of all, the attitude that 
past practice makes precedent has destroyed all vestige 
of individual initiative, and produced a competitive 
policy of watching your neighbor and vetoing his new 
suggestions lest they lead to increased expenses. 

A certain legendary quality surrounds railroad execu- 
tives; an attitude that is fostered by their acolytes much 
as pagan priests protect their wooden gods. Shippers 
for generations have appealed to railroad executives for 
consideration of their transportation problems as though 
to feudal lords. Their only recourse has been expensive 
litigation before regulatory tribunals, where the rail- 
roads, with their well-paid legal retinues, enjoyed dis- 
tinct advantages. Social as well as industrial history 
records that the réle of suppliant endures only so long 
as there is no alternative, and the advent of other trans- 
portation agencies gave shippers their golden oppor- 
tunity. The first clouds on the horizon, in the shape of 
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a few thousand wartime motor trucks and short pipe 
lines, did not convey to cloistered railroad eyes any sug- 
gestion of approaching difficulties until they were fairly 
caught in a deluge of competition. The railroad man- 
agers, however, instead of awakening to their responsi- 
bilities and grasping the new opportunities thus pre- 
sented, continued to promise according to their hopes, 
and perform according to their fears; and to meet all 
suggestions of change with pious phrases of ambiguity 
or haughty expositions of the obvious. Even today, 
with federal ownership staring them in the face and a 
railroad co-ordinator on their doorsteps, befogged by 
their own inability to sense the public will, they are 
arguing among themselves and appointing the inevi- 
table law and traffic committees to determine what, if 
any, their policies will be in this new emergency. 
Any impartial analysis of the situation must admit, 
for example, that only stupidity and lack of vision have 
let parasitic service companies skim the cream off the 
railroad business. The consolidated car-loading and for- 
warding companies are taking the best of the long-haul, 
less-than-carload business merely because of the anach- 
ronisms in the present railroad freight-rate structure. 
By way of excuse, railroad traffic experts refer to Rule 
10 and a Supreme Court decision regarding marks on 
shipments. The Pullman Company provides preferred 
passenger accommodations only because of the rail- 
roads’ inability to co-operate and their early lack of ap- 
preciation that this was a profitable business for which 
the public would be willing to pay. In this case the 
excuse is that such an undertaking involves too many 
big problems in the way of capital adjustment and car- 
pool management. 
The railroads have only recently taken over the rail- 
way-express business after decades of being 
used for profit. Starting in 1839 with a private 
messenger service for carrying parcels on pas- 
senger trains, the idea spread rapidly over all 
the railroads of the country, the field in time 
being dominated by the Adams, American, 
Pacific, United States, Southern, and Wells, 
Fargo & Co. While the railroads and express 
companies each owned approximately $20,- 
000,000 of the other’s stock, the express com- 
panies operated as private concerns with their 
own personnel and paid the railroads from 
forty to sixty per cent of their gross receipts for transpor- 
tation facilities. In 1918, while the railroads were under 
federal control, William Gibbs McAdoo, Director Gen- 
eral of Transportation, demanded that all the railway- 
express companies consolidate. This resulted in the 
formation of the American Railway Express Company, 
which, in turn, was finally taken over by the railroads 
in 1929, under the name of the Railway Express 


Agency. 
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The Union News Company, car advertising, labor 
contractors, private car lines (refrigerator, stock, and 
tank cars, etc.) are all manifestations, primarily, of the 
indisposition of railroad management to broaden the 
field of service and take on functions that fulfill a use- 
ful public demand, merely because such functions are 
different from the routine and conventional activities 
that the railroad man has been familiar with for gener- 
ations. 


Ill 


Only recently I encountered a case where a proposal 
was made to a railroad general manager on a minor 
phase of his operations that would have converted a 
30-per-cent deficit into a 10-per-cent profit. It meant 
substituting a lighter and more flexible piece of equip- 
ment for a conventional railroad machine, and the 
sponsor of the proposition offered to provide the rail- 
road with the new equipment unit free of cost. The 
railroad man, after referring the matter to his subordi- 
nates, advised that his company had no experience in 
the operation of the smaller type of equipment and that 
they were, therefore, not disposed to undertake it. 

This suggests some consideration of the equipment 
situation. Despite the protests of railroad management 
that there have been constant study and improvement 
of equipment, it remains, from a utilitarian standpoint, 
substantially the same as decades ago. Reduction of 
deadweight and rolling friction have been trivial and 
are still in the experimental stage. The one motivating 
idea seems to have been to enlarge the conventional 
types and make them stronger and heavier. This, in 
turn, has required larger power, heavier bridges and 
rails, longer sidings, roundhouses, turntables, etc. As 


the passenger trains lengthened, the station platforms 
had to be lengthened, and the passengers had to walk 
farther and farther, causing them to wonder whether 
they were paying for a ride or a walk. 

Despite the object lesson of conservative British rail- 
roads using smaller and lighter equipment for both 
passengers and freight, our managers have steadily in- 
creased sizes and weights during a period when average 
loads were declining. The Royal Scot, with 55 per cent 
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of the weight of the Broadway Limited, could handle 
the latter train’s usual pay load of from thirty to forty 
people with comfort. The same is true of freight. The 
spread of industrial establishments throughout the 
country, together with hand-to-mouth merchandising 
and inventory policies, has reduced the average haul 
and the average load to such an extent that box cars to- 
day carry about half their rated capacity, and are spend- 
ing an increasing proportion of their service life in 
yards and terminals. It used to be possible for a laborer 
with a pinch bar to move a freight car on a private 
siding as necessity demanded, but now the equipment 
is so ponderous that a locomotive is necessary, and the 
car, instead of being a transportation aid, has become 
an immobile and inflexible obstacle. 

The automotive industry, on the other hand, brings 
out something new almost every year and the acces- 
sories and deluxe extras of yesterday are the standard 
equipment of today—and the new unit even costs less. 
With the exception of air conditioning, there have not 
been any really new styles in railroad equipment since, 
as one observer remarked, the Pullman Company intro- 
duced slots for old razor blades. It is a striking commen- 
tary on the railroad equipment designers of this country 
that a man with new ideas had to import a sample 
unit at his own expense from Europe to show to our rail- 
road executives before they would believe such things 
were possible, and even then there were some conserva- 
tive enough to question its practicability. When this 
lighter and faster unit was put to a test beside one of 
the larger railroad’s crack express trains, it developed 
greater speed and better riding qualities at potentially 
one-third the operating cost of the conventional equip- 
ment. There have been some recent refreshing indica- 
tions of a changing point of view in the matter of equip- 
ment standards, as orders of experimental lighter units 
by the Union Pacific and the Burlington show. Charac- 
teristically, these are western roads where railroading 
is still an art, pioneering still a habit, and new ideas are 
not unwelcome because they are new. 


IV 


Current railroad financial policies are the product of 
the most reactionary Wall Street thought. For decades 
representatives of the leading financial houses have 
been key men on railroad boards of directors, together 
with representatives of savings banks and insurance 
companies, who are the principal investors in railroad 
securities. Such a group, naturally, has viewed the rail- 
road security as the gilt-edged type of investment for 
their ‘respective, conservative purposes and are not in- 
clined to have it go off the market through any writing 
down of fixed assets, particularly as it would be done 
out of earnings. 


MAGAZINE 


Railroad bonds were once the nation’s premier se- 
curity and are today largely held by widows, orphans, 
and older people who do not have day-to-day financial 
advice. Instead of writing down funded debts in good 
years the railroads have used increased earnings to in- 
crease the dividends and the marketability of their out- 
standing securities. When the bond issues matured, they 
refunded them, in many cases with a larger issue to 
take up any additional capital investment that may 
meanwhile have been incurred. It is common indus- 
trial finance practice, except among railroads, to write 
down fixed assets and retire funded debt, thus placing 
the industry in a strong financial position to weather 
periodic depressions and lean business cycles. The rail- 
roads not only do not do this, but create new funded 
debt to perpetuate an old-fashioned industry. Imagine 
the shipping industry trying to sell bonds to build more 
sailing ships. 

But it is in the field of competition that The Old 
Soldiers have really given up the ghost. Railroad execu- 
tives have for years relied complacently on the theory, 
to a large extent justified by the fact, that railroads are 
natural monopolies. It is the habit of thought incul- 
cated by such monopoly that is serving the carriers so 
poorly now that the monopoly is but a memory. Up to 
a decade ago their only competition was with each 
other, but even then there had been developing over a 
period of thirty years, a gradual restriction of competi- 
tive opportunities, through federal and state regula- 
tion, They have for so long regarded each other as 
their principal enemies, and have concentrated so fierce- 
ly on this family foe, that they have, until very recently, 
ignored or overlooked the individually small but 
myriad menaces from highways, waterways, and air- 
ways. 

Railroad recognition of these latter “devils” has been 
largely in the form of abortive and costly legislative and 
publicity campaigns aimed at smothering rather than 
assimilating and profiting from their competitors. 
There have been a few noteworthy sorties into the field 
of highway bus operation, directly by such roads as the 
Union Pacific, New Haven, Cotton Belt, Burlington, 
and the Boston & Maine; and indirectly through sub- 
stantial interest in independent bus companies such as 
the Pennsylvania’s Greyhound Lines. Collection and 
delivery of freight at the store door, long a commercial 
fact in Great Britain and Canada, are being tried for 
less-than-carload freight on something approaching a 
wholesale scale by such roads as the Cotton Belt, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, Boston & Maine, and Louis- 
ville & Nashville, but in almost all other cases the 
service is so circumscribed with territorial and other tar- 
iff exceptions and surcharges as to make it impotent 
to compete with independent highway operators. 

Considering their failure to win widespread public 
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admiration for progressiveness the carriers’ results to 
date in handicapping their competitors have been nil. 
They have not been able to smother motor trucks with 
punitive and restrictive legislative action; nor water- 
ways by killing appropriations; nor airways by cancel- 
ling mail subsidies and other government aids. They 
have failed miserably to appreciate that the public 
wants these new forms of transportation because they 
are useful, and that no public servant is apt to run coun- 
ter to the desires of the electorate by taking steps that 
the majority of the electorate will 
view with disfavor, merely to pro- 
tect a certain vested interest, how- 
ever ancient, honorable, and mag- 
nificent. 

In their competition with each 
other, and in an effort to prevent 
what they imagined was a concerted 
effort on the part of the shippers 
to play one railroad off against an- 
other, they have formed “mutual 
protective associations” with various 
names. Thus we are confronted in 
our efforts to approach the “new 
deal” with groups like the Trunk 
Line Association, the Central 


Freight Association, the New Eng- 


land Freight Association, etc., with numerous commit- 
tees and sub-committees on rates, classification, and God 
knows what, which meet in periodic huddles over con- 
gested conference tables—all with the selfsame idea of 
preserving the status quo and resisting any possible 
changes. Here is merely an attitude of fright, a narrow, 
technical concept of rates based on costs and service based 
on what the weakest roads in the Conference can afford 
to do. Operating officials likewise have their associations; 
and, lastly, the presidents, to whom all the other sub- 
ordinate associations invariably defer on items of any 
consequence, have their own regional Presidents, Con- 
ference Committees, and the all-highest Association of 
Railroad Executives. There are too many of these asso- 
ciations in restraint of progress. Association and com- 
mittee procedure, as developed and practised by the 
railroads, limits the progress of the industry to the men- 
tal capacity of the slowest member, puts a discount on 
brains and a handicap on individual initiative. 

Public operation, the nightmare of railroads and Wall 
Street, is inferior to private operation only if the indus- 
try is a live one and responsive to public need, safety, 
and convenience. If it is a sick industry, both may be 
equally bad. It is characteristic that an active and 
healthy industry does not seek or rely upon governmen- 
tal aid and regulation. Its cry is a lusty one for free- 
dom of action, and for the right to meet and improve 
upon the practices of its competitors. While railroad 
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management is under a severe indictment for its fail- 
ure to meet public needs or produce net earnings, its 
present position is traceable largely to the policies of its 
parent financiers; to railroad labor unions and their 
stupefying full-crew laws (instead of encouraging 
smaller, faster, and more frequent trains, each with 
smaller crews but the same total number of men); 
frozen-rate structures that embrace only a partial trans- 
portation service; out-of-date and cumbersome equip- 
ment; and an attitude of unwillingness to enlarge or 
extend service or modify rate bases 
so as to compete with other trans- 
portation agencies. 


V 


Having explored the condition, 
let us consider some of the possible 
cures and, if no cures are possible, 
at least some palliatives that will 
keep The Old Soldiers going and, 
maybe, make them more useful 
citizens. In making suggestions of 
this kind, of course, one lays one- 
self open to the charge of being an 
irresponsible reformer, an imprac- 
tical theorist and an industrial so- 

cialist. It is my contention, however, that railroad man- 
agement and not mere chance is responsible for having 
brought the railroad industry to its present state of 
ineptitude. 

One cure, increasingly advocated, is government 
ownership, but this is a confession of defeat. I propose 
to base my recommendations on the premise that pri- 
vate operation is worth saving, and that the private 
owners and operators have the ability to carry on. Like- 
wise, I feel there is a distinct public opposition to gov- 
ernment ownership, particularly in more normal times, 
based on the characteristic American attitude that any 
healthy, normal man resents government interference 
in his private affairs and will support his neighbor in 
this point of view as long as he does not violate the law 
or threaten the public health or morals. It is not a far 
cry from public health to public necessity and con- 
venience and the element of public interest with which 
the railroad industry is, perforce, endowed. It is this 
endowment that gives the public the right to criticize 
the way railroads are run, a circumstance that railroad 
executives have stupidly but consistently denied. 

In the first place, I would try a little blood trans- 
fusion for the purpose of toning up the entire system. 
I would not only admit, but would purposely seek out, 
able young executives in other fields and coax them to 
enter railroad service. Other industries have never hesi- 
tated to drain the railroads of their talent, so why not 
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reverse the process and secure some of the men who are 
making good in production, distribution, advertising, 
engineering, sales promotion, etc., in that other world 
which the railroads serve? You can’t create a specialist 
in any one of these fields merely by giving an Old 
Soldier the titl—which the railroads have tried to do. 

Secondly, I would encourage men throughout the 
organization to submit their ideas, by providing a 
clearing house that will prevent such ideas from being 
smothered by immediate superiors down in the ranks. 
This could be done by establishing an office on the 
president’s staff, co-ranking with the heads of ali de- 
partments, for development work, and allowing such 
office a budget of at least one per cent of net revenue 
for experimentation. The value of this office would be 
measured, not by how little it expends each year, but 
by the number of new ideas unearthed and actually 
tested. If it doesn’t find new ideas, get a new head for 
it. There is a vast, untapped fund of creative thought 
down in the ranks that the executives do not sense be- 
cause they seldom come in contact with it, except in 
a well pasteurized or denatured form. 

Thirdly, I would encourage and insist on executives 
cultivating and soliciting suggestions of shippers, and 
commercial and civic associations, rather than shun- 
ning them. Such contacts could be valuable to the car- 
riers in improving their public relations and as listen- 
ing posts for their standards of service. The various 
Regional Advisory Boards made a half-hearted attempt 
at this, but their procedure has become so ponderous 
and benefits so one-sided as to be of little co-operative 
value—and the National Industrial Traffic League still 
has to be the militant watchdog of shippers’ interests. 
Of course, nothing worth while will be gained if execu- 
tives merely pursue the old-fashioned method of solicit- 
ing business by throwing parties, or the equally ob- 
noxious granting of hearings to persons with whom 
they should be conferring on a friendly and informal 
basis. Time and again, I have heard shippers com- 
plain of being granted hearings, at which they were ex- 
pected to tell all they knew, while the railroad repre- 
sentatives merely listened and promised to take the 
matter under advisement—more like a confessional cere- 
mony than a conference. It is a real mistake forever to 
expose shippers to subordinate railroad representatives 
who have no power to grant or deny any of the requests 
or suggestions. 

Fourthly, I would abolish all railroad traffic associa- 
tions and committees and either discharge or put back 
to work the men who comprise them. If there is any- 
thing that acts more slowly or has fewer constructive 
thoughts than a joint railroad-rate committee, I don’t 
know what it is. It typifies the adage that a board is 
something long, narrow, and wooden. Under this 
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antiquated committee system a progressive road, wish- 
ing to try some new rate or service idea, may be out- 
voted or so browbeaten that it is afraid to call its tar- 
iffs its own. This is gang rule—or gag rule. It ought to 
be a felony for a Class I railroad to ask permission of 
its neighbors to institute something new on its own 
system, or for other roads to attempt to restrain or 
coerce such a carrier. 

Fifthly—and this is most important—I would seek a 
liberalizing of the membership of the carriers’ boards of 
directors so as to make them sensitive to the needs of 
the industry. If the owners of large blocks of railroad 
securities will not do this then, in the public interest, 
government may have to amend the railroad-corpora- 
tion laws. When this is done, the maximum number of 
board members representing banks, brokers, financiers, 
insurance companies and trustees might well be lim- 
ited,.as a group, to say 20 per cent of the total, and 
some representation specified from the producing and 
merchandising fields. 

Lastly, if the human element in railroading can be 
revitalized, by surgery or therapy, the technical prob- 
lems of administration and operation will inevitably 
take care of themselves. Given the right sort of men, 
with reasonable freedom of action, undivided responsi- 
bility, definite authority, and the support of railroad- 
minded boards of directors, the carriers will lift them- 
selves out of their depression. It will not be done so 
easily, however, under a system that ties a president’s 
hands by having his subordinates report directly to the 
board of directors, as this establishes the management 
on the committee plane of organization, with all the 
defects of divided authority. 

At this point I could conclude with detailed sugges- 
tions as to how to absorb parasitic services, develop new 
equipment, simplify tariffs, modernize financial policies, 
broaden and increase service usefulness, meet outside 
competition effectively and regulate and co-ordinate in- 
terline competition; but these subjects have all been 
treated, in extenso, by previous writers and I do not 
differ materially with them as to detail. Most of the 
suggestions are becoming classic and will in time un- 
doubtedly be adopted. 

My premise is that man makes the machine, and as 
he fashions it so it will run. Given the right sort of men 
at the top, the railroad industry will solve its own diffi- 
culties. How to get them there is our national railroad 
problem. Possibly Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Co-ordinator, is the answer, for he is very near 
the top and is pre-eminently the right type of man. 
Given a continuance of the present system of manage- 
ment, the railroad industry, like our Old Soldier, is ex- 
tremely likely to become a public charge for future gen- 
erations. 
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oices all about us are pro 

claiming that Protestantism 

is a spent force. Some are 
saying the same about all religion, 
predicting a “twilight of the gods,” 
asserting that man, as he gains wis- 
dom and maturity, is outgrowing 
that dream of his childhood. 

But even those who believe, with 
Sabatier, that “mankind is incurably 
religious,” and discern a real dif- 
ference between Santa Claus and 
Christ, must meet a steady barrage 
of depreciation directed against 
Protestantism. Literary lights, such 
as Chesterton and Belloc from the 
one side, and Walter Lippmann 
from the other, publish brilliant 
ante-mortem funeral addresses over 
the dying figure of the Christianity 
of the Reformation. 

In confident defiance of such judgments I wrote in 
my notebook for January, 1932, “The religious hope of 
the world is in an honest and purified Protestantism.” 
That sentence voiced my reaction to religious conditions 
in India, where I was serving as a member of a group 
making an intensive study of Christian missions and 
of the people and faiths to which they were related in 
Asia. At the time I was being brought into frequent 
and intimate contact with the feeling that the religious 
hope of mankind might be in a fusing of faiths, the 
emergence of some form of religion in which Christi- 
anity, Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, and all the rest 
should blend in something better and higher than any 
of them. It became clearer than ever to me that in 
Christ is the fulfilment of all the shadowy dreams and 
longings of this believing world, and that the best hope 
for the emergence of a Christianity worthy to be the 
religion of all men everywhere lay in “an honest and 
purified Protestantism.” 

The clearest conviction I brought back from that 
year with the Appraisal Commission was not about the 
Christian work in Asia, but about the Christianity in 


America. Every defect found there 
has its roots in some condition here. 
I came to be very sure that the best 
thing we can do for the missionary 
enterprise in Asia is to clean up our 
Christianity here at home. 

When Woodrow Wilson was 
president of Princeton University, 
he startled a body of alumni by say- 
ing, “Some of you write and ask us 
why we don’t make more of your 
boys. I will tell you the main reason 
—because they are your boys.” I feel 
like saying when I address ecclesi- 
astical gatherings, “I can tell you 
why your missionaries are not bet- 
ter; it is because they are your mis- 
sionaries.” The conviction remains, 
deepening and strengthening daily, 
that the religious hope of the world 
is in Protestant Christianity. 

Such a judgment may seem audacious to the point of 
folly. Critics may invoke the adage, “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” The more I think about 
that moss-covered saying, the less I am impressed by 
it—less than ever since seeing what has taken place in 
Washington, where one who rushes in has succeeded 
one who feared to tread. Indeed, as I look back over his- 
tory, I see plain proof that fools have accomplished ten 
thousand times more than angels have, largely because 
they have waded in while the angels stood on the shore, 
fearing to soil their spotless garments, and waiting for 
the perfect occasion that never comes. 

I am very sure that the religious hope of the world is 
in Protestant, rather than in Catholic, Christianity. It 
may be that some fusion of the two would meet the 
need better than either could meet it alone; but there 
is on the horizon no gleam of such a day. Up to the 
present the Catholic branch of the church will consider 
no fusion, or for that matter no co-operation, except on 
the basis of abject and absolute surrender of the Protest- 
ants; in such an absorption there would be far more 
loss than gain to Christianity and to humanity. 
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Lord Davidson, late Archbishop of Canterbury, stated 
the case well when he said: 

“We have never ceased to make it clear that we can 
enter no portal of fellowship which has submission 
graven on its lintel—submission to what would be un- 
endurable because it is untrue. About that we have no 
vestige of hesitation. And no path which we could pos- 
sibly tread upon a reconciliation-road is at present even 
dimly in sight. Yet as we bow reverently before the 
Lord, ‘Who maketh men to be of one mind in an 
house,’ and look onward into the unrolling of His pur- 
pose, I dare not myself quite hold it inconceivable that, 
in the providence of God, a truer light may some day 
dawn.” 

It seems clear that no religion based, as Catholicism 
is, on an audacious, majestic assumption of authority, 
with no foundation in historic fact, can ever meet the 
need of a world that has learned to think for itself in 
terms of reality. Only a Christianity that can live freely 
and cordially with untrammelled thinking can hope to 
have power in the world of today or tomorrow. 

The distinction between the two great Christian bod- 
ies is clearly marked. Western Christianity has come 
down through the ages in two main currents. The free 
and the ordered, the prophetic and the priestly, they 
flowed together in an outward unity more or less real 
until, about four hundred years ago, the stream divided 
at some sharp rocks of faith and practice, and has ever 
since flowed on in two parts. 

The Catholic position is clear. It was stated with posi- 
tiveness on a comparatively recent occasion by the Epis- 
copal Bishop of New York, in a sermon which en- 
deavored to show that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is not Protestant. The basis of the Catholic position is 
that Christ established an order of ministry, appointing 
His apostles, and giving them authority to appoint bish- 
ops as their successors, who should ordain priests; only 
men‘so ordained can validly administer the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. The Protestant view is that Jesus 
called His followers into a fellowship, which He left 
free to develop its methods and orders and administra- 
tion to suit the changing conditions of the world; and 
that any men whom the Spirit of God may call are 
valid ministers of the Word and Sacraments, Christ 
having left no regular order of priests in His church. 

The Catholic position is entitled to respect, in view 
of its long history, and the number of Christians by 
whom it has been held dear. But, when we ask for the 
plain facts of the matter, we find that in all the New 
Testament there is not a shred of evidence for the Cath- 
olic position. It is a sheer assumption. Jesus never said a 
word which even hints that He contemplated in His 
church an authorized order of bishops or priests, or 
presbyters or deacons. The New Testament nowhere 
states or even implies that such orders of ministry are 
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essential to the church, or that the valid administration 
of the sacraments has the slightest necessary connection 
with such a ministry. 

The very word “priest” is found in the New Testa- 
ment statements about the church only fourteen times. 
In nine of these instances it is applied to Christ ex- 
clusively, and in the other five to all Christian believers. 
That is to say, the very word on which the Catholic 
view is based occurs in the New Testament only in the 
Protestant sense. 

Careful students of early church history tell us that 
there is no evidence that in the early church any one 
system of church order prevailed. Canon Streeter de- 
clares, “Whatever else is disputable, there is, I submit, 
one result from which there is no escape. In the Primi- 
tive Church there was no single system of church order 
laid down by the apostles. It is permissible to hint that 
the first Christians achieved what they did because the 
spirit with which they were inspired was one favorable 
to experiment. In this, and perhaps in some other re- 
spects, it may be that the line of advance for the church 
of today is not to imitate the forms, but to recapture the 
spirit of the Primitive Church.” 

But this claim that the religious hope of the world lies 
in the Protestant, rather than in the Catholic, form of 
Christianity, by no means gives indorsement to our ex- 
isting Protestantism. Certainly it rules out reactionary 
or Fundamentalist Protestantism along with every other 
variety of authoritarianism. To meet the present oppor- 
tunity Protestantism must repent, purge itself by the 
grace of God, and be set free by His living Spirit. 

No current label adequately defines the sort of Prot- 
estantism one longs to see. Some of us like best the old 
term, “liberal.” Yet at present that good word suffers, 
both in politics and in religion, from unfortunate 
associations and misunderstandings. There is just now 
frequent and unguarded talk about “discredited liberal- 
ism.” So far as that adjective is applied to the naturalis- 
tic liberalism of the nineteenth century—with its naive 
assumption that one could rather easily penetrate 
through the New Testament material, discarding mir- 
acle and myth, and come to a purely human Jesus, 
whose simple and natural faith we could state accu- 
rately, and that there, without much use for further 
development, we would find real Christianity—the 
judgment is well founded. That sort of “liberalism” is 
discredited, along with the crass materialistic philosophy 
that shared its vogue, and the blithe idea that “prog- 
ress” was inevitable. But it is highly unfortunate that 
the expression, “discredited liberalism,” has been so 
carelessly employed that reactionaries could seize on it 
and hold it up as a sign of the abandonment of the 
theology of spiritual experience which is the true liber- 
alism. This current use of the phrase reminds us of 
the way in which the announcement by some archzolo- 
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gist that he has uncovered a city named in the Bible, or 
has found on a clay tablet the name of a king men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, is hailed by Fundamen- 
talists as a complete scientific verification of the entire 
Old Testament history. 

The liberal Protestantism which is based on fearless 
co-operation with the scientific spirit and method, which 
counts present spiritual experience the most important 
consideration in religion, and heartily accepts as its 
standard the revelation of God in human nature, cul- 
minating in the life, character, and spirit of Jesus, is not 
discredited, and never will be, change though it may 
and doubtless will in detail and form. 

But, even at its best, our present Protestant Christi- 
anity is not good enough. It must be ready to strike its 
tents and move on with a world that is moving so fast 
that it is hard for religion to keep up with it. Where 
are the right path and the true guide? 

We are beset on all sides by movements and counter 
movements, each containing good, no doubt, but so 
mingled with poor stuff that one must be cautious. Es- 
pecially are we distracted just now by the loud buzzing 
of two “B’s”—Barth and Buchman. Liberal Protestant- 
ism may and should learn much from each. We do 
need Barth’s new emphasis on true other-worldiness 
and real supernaturalism, on our utter dependence on 
God, to draw us back from the crass naturalism, the 
contentment with social-welfare work, the loss of Di- 
vine Transcendence in overstressed Immanence, which 
have too strongly characterized our Liberal Christianity. 
And we deeply need the emphasis on personal spiritual 
experience, on fellowship, on confession and forgive- 
ness, on outspoken testimony, on the joy of a true Chris- 
tian life, which comes from the first-century Christian 
fellowship. Yet in neither of these movements is there 
adequate salvation for Protestant Christianity. We can- 
not ignore the dangers of a supernaturalism that be- 
comes unnatural, an other-wordliness that seriously im- 
pairs social service, a reliance on divine guidance that 
shades off too readily into magic, a concentrated atten- 
tion to individual spiritual experience that ignores the 
crying needs of humanity and the urgent calls for social 
reconstruction. Nor can we regard lightly the tendency 
of apostles of both these movements, fervent, sincere, 
and helpful as they may be, and greatly as we all need 
their insistence on elements of religion we too easily 
overlook—their tendency to rhapsody instead of think- 
ing, and to let words and emotions take the place of ideas. 

Where shall we go? I give a hopelessly old-fashioned 
answer :—Back to Paul, and back of Paul to Jesus, his 
Master. In short, to the New Testament, searched with 
freedom and thoroughness, set in the full light of 
our day, making its appeal, as Paul made his, to “every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.” Protestantism 
must search its sources anew. 


Nothing in recent ecclesiastical developments has 
been more lamentable than the way in which liberal 
Protestants have allowed the narrow-minded reaction- 
aries to take Paul away from them and set him at the 
head of the ultra-orthodox procession. How we wish 
Paul himself could be here to express himself on this 
matter! The slighting of Paul by liberals, and the adora- 
tion of him by ultra-conservatives, is a grotesque trav- 
esty, as any real student of his life and letters must 
know. 

No one can understand the mind of Paul who does 
not—as that leader did—put spirit above all forms and 
formulas. In a brief but delightful conversation with 
that irrepressible spiritual leader, Kagawa, I asked him 
what he really thought about the atonement; did he 
hold the substitutionary theory? With his characteristic 
eagerness and facility he replied, “I think just as Paul 
did. Paul felt that there was something wrong with 
man, and Christ could make him right. When Paul 
tried to say what was wrong with man, he used seven 
parables,” said Kagawa. “Now it was a debtor whose 
debts must be paid; again a condemned criminal to be 
reprieved; or a burdened traveller to be relieved; a sick 
man to be healed; a dead man to be raised; a slave to 
be emancipated; or a wandering child to be brought 
home. But,” said he, his face aglow, “Paul didn’t care 
which parable you used, or if you used some other. 
All he cared about was that man was somehow wrong, 
and Christ could set him right.” 

That childlike but broad and human interpretation 
of Paul’s view of salvation is a good example of what 
we need to do with all Paul’s thoughts and words, with 
all the New Testament teaching and imagery. It is in 
some such reinterpretation of the sources of our faith 
in terms of present, vital experience that we can find 
the basis for the Christianity the world needs. 

Paul was fond of telling his followers of certain 
things they must “put off,” and others they must “put 
on.” It is clear that our Protestantism must put off 
some things very thoroughly, and put on some others 
very definitely, if it would meet the religious need of the 
time. I offer here a suggestive list of a few of these 
needs as I see them. 

Protestantism must somehow rid itself of its conscious 
or unconscious alliance with the present industrial or- 
der and capitalistic system. That does not mean that it 
must ally itself with socialism or with communism. 
Tt means that it must refuse to tie up with any economic 
or political group. But in the fact that it has been so in- 
timately identified with capitalism and industrialism—a 
fact which can hardly be doubted in the face of the his- 
torical evidence—lies an obligation to make very clear, 
through incisive condemnation of abuses and full 
co-operation with constructive measures for their elimi- 
nation or correction, that it is free from further respon- 
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sibility for the glaring defects and persistent evils of the 
present economic and industrial order. 

Protestantism must also break off its unholy alliance 
with nationalism. The original association of Protestant- 
ism with emergent nationalism in the sixteenth century 
may be defended as wholesome, or as inevitable. But 
the need of the world now is for a sound international- 
ism, which will discard narrow nationalism and glorify 
patriotism by making it indispensable to the larger loy- 
alty. It is easy at the moment to be cynical or doubtful 
in the face of resurgent nationalism in Germany, with 
its repercussions in other countries. But inspiring evi- 
dence comes from Germany that Protestants there are 
defending their spiritual integrity. Certainly Protestant- 
ism is no spent force in Germany. 

There is one more vicious way or habit which Protes- 
tant Christianity must put off—that of overemphasis on 
orthodoxy. For Protestantism is condemned to helpless 
inefficiency so long as separate groups insist each on its 
own traditions as the truth by which all must be bound. 
That way lies suicide. 

Theology is important. But imposed theology is 
wholly vicious. It is immensely important that men 
shall think about God, and shall say what they think. 
But it is a sin that men should be compelled to say over 
what others think. The attempt of small groups to 
dominate ecclesiastical action by means of threat and 
intimidation deserves no better name than theological 
racketeering. 

To some of us the most disheartening fact about the 
opposition to the report, “Rethinking Missions,” is its 
revelation of the wide-spread and tenacious hold of the 
idea that what matters most in Christianity is theology. 
In the light of the New Testament such exclusive em- 
phasis on orthodoxy stands condemned as a serious 
fault. Sound theology is indeed as essential in a soul or 
in a church as a sound skeleton is in a body. But for 
the skeleton to protrude is a sign of disease, not of 
health. A man who is always talking about his bones 
is a bore. So is the man, or the church, that is always 
talking about the creed as if nothing else mattered. If 
Protestantism is to represent truly the sources of its 
faith, and to appeal strongly to the soul of our day, it 
must learn how to stand by the faith without lording 
it over the conscience, how to be at once firm and free. 

Other things there are which our Protestant Chris- 
tianity must put on. 

It must put on freedom, with fearless courage. It 
must put on unity and co-operation to an extent only 
dreamed of as yet. It was painful to observe at close 
range the baleful influence of bigotry and sectarianism 
in some parts of the mission field. On the other hand 
it caused at once inspiration and heart-searching to note 
how far ahead of us in the West are many of the mis- 
sionaries and national churches in Asia. When one 


saw Northern Presbyterians and Southern Presbyteri- 
ans, Congregationalists, Dutch Reformed, English 
Baptists, and some nine other denominations merged 
in one “Church of Christ in China,” he asked himself, 
“Why can't we do that in America?” And when he 
saw in North China a few thousand Presbyterians stay- 
ing out of the United Church because it was too lib- 
eral, and a few thousand Congregationalists staying 
out of it because it was too conservative, he felt sadly 
at home. 

Organic unity is not necessary, and may not be wise. 
But denominationalism, sectarianism, the spirit of 
divisiveness, are a curse and a shame, and should be 
zealously fought by every true Protestant. 

Our Protestant Christianity must put on spiritual pas- 
sion. We lack that something which enabled the Chris- 
tians of apostolic days to turn the world upside down. 
In too many cases the world doesn’t even know that 
we are around. We may well hope to catch something 
vital from present-day Christian movements. Perhaps 
we are too fearful of extremes. An excess of spiritual 
fervor might be infinitely better than the respectable 
apathy of much present Protestant Christianity. 

The sure and solemn truth to which all varieties of 
Christians must give heed, or stand condemned to fail- 
ure and futility, is that that form of Christianity will 
most surely endure and most truly serve the religious 
needs of humanity, which is most simply and thor- 
oughly loyal to the original Christian vision of “the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” There is in 
Christ something that is in strange and beautiful fash- 
ion one with all that is good and true everywhere, and 
distinctive in the quality of its own truth and goodness. 
If all Christians would really believe in Him, so that 
they would care not a whit for that which means noth- 
ing to Him, and care with all their souls for what He 
holds dear, His church would at last stand, as in Paul’s 
vision, “His very own, standing before Him in all her 
glory, with never a spot or wrinkle or any such flaw, 
but consecrated and unblemished.” 

For the realization of that ideal elements of value 
will be contributed by all varieties of Christianity. I 
may be pardoned if I see Protestantism as peculiarly 
capable of working toward that end. The main thing is 
that each part of the Christian Church shall give itself, 
heart and soul, to God as it sees God, to the church as it 
knows and loves the church, to Christ as leader and to 
man as brother. The test to which Protestant, Catholic, 
and all must submit is that laid down by “The Lord 
and Master of us all” when He said, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” The more closely we can work and 
march together, the better. But, however separated, if 
we all start climbing, and keep climbing, some day we 
shall meet at the summit, where stands “the Christ that 
is to Be.” 
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jungle, a mile or so outside of town. Walk- 

ing along the tracks, I could see the flare 
of the fire rising above the edge of the gully, 
and I could hear the mutter of men’s voices. I 
stepped to the edge of the gully and looked 
down. Heads and eyes turned up to me. There 
were perhaps a dozen men around the fire, 
including a couple of kids not over fifteen 
years old. I felt the quick, sharp appraisal of 
scrutinizing eyes as I made my way down to 
them. A five-gallon oil can was set on an oven 
of rocks over the fire, and I could smell the 
pungent odor of cooking stew. Bent over the 
can was a big red-headed man with a scar run- 
ning down his right cheek. I went up to him 
and held out the spuds and the one onion I 
had lifted off the Jap’s wagon back in town. 

“Have you got enough spuds?” I said, with 
2 mild attempt at jocularity. 

He looked at the spuds and then at me. 

“Put ’em in,” he said. 

I pulled out my pocket-knife and peeled the spuds 
and the onion, then cut them up and threw them into 
the can. Then I sat down on the ground with my 
back against a big rock. The smell of the stew made 
my stomach jump. I hadn’t eaten since morning. 

Pretty soon it was ready and we all crowded around. 
The two kids hung in the background. They had white, 
hungry faces beneath their grime, and I felt sorry 
for them. We heaped the stew on whatever we had to 
hold it with, tin cans, cups—some of the old-timers 
had army plates that they put away very carefully in 
their bundles after the meal—and sat down to eat. The 
stew had a sour taste but I wolfed it down. What did I 
care how it tasted? This time tomorrow I would be 
home. 

After we had eaten—I could have eaten more, but 
there was nothing more to eat—we washed out the 
big can and cached it back of some rocks. I rolled a 
cigarette and leaned back against the rock and looked 
the other men over. They did not differ essentially from 


I was pretty dark by the time I got to the 
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a thousand men I had looked at in jungles and 
on freights and in flop-houses during the past 
year. All men who are on the bum have a cer- 
tain general similarity, regardless of their in- 
dividual differences. They have all a lean, sul- 
len look about them, and this lean sullenness 
stamps them like a label. In this group I was 
looking at now there were, besides the two 
kids and the scar-faced man, a gaunt old fel- 
low with gray hair and the face of a grocer, 
a skinny, pimply-faced youth with a couple 
of teeth missing out of the front of his mouth, 
two or three Mexicans, a big buck nigger with 
his chin all broken out in sores, and a hatchet- 
faced man whom I immediately recognized 
to be what is known, among men on the bum, 
as a wolf. A wolf is a man who picks up young 
boys on the road, for various reasons it is not 
necessary to go into here. There are hundreds 
of wolves on the road, and there are thousands 
of boys who fall prey to them. I mention these 
things because I want to give a true picture of 
that group around the fire. It would be easy to make 
them sound colorful and picturesque. The truth of it is, 
there was nothing colorful or picturesque or poetic about 
them. They were just a gang of hungry and filthy men 
banded together like the remnants of some bedraggled, 
defeated army; and in their faces you could read the 
story of malnutrition and desperation, of viciousness 
and hardship and disease. 

I turned my face from them and, lying on my back, 
folded my hands beneath my head and looked at the 
stars. And I thought of home. For a year I had been on 
the bum and now I was sick of it, and I was going 
home. In that year I had gone a long, long way from 
home—oh, not so much in actual distance, though I had 
covered plenty of miles at that. But home is a place that 
means something clean and decent and sweet, and I 
had gone a long way from those things in the year I 
had been away. And now I was going back. For months 
I had ached to return home, and I had fought against 
the desire, but now I could not hold out any longer. I 
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lay there and looked at the stars and thought of home, 
and I said to myself: “What’s the use? What’s the use 
of going back there?” But something inside of me re- 
fused to listen to all the reasons why I could not go 
back. I kept saying to myself: “I am going home,” and 
I saw my mother and sister before me, and a warm 
happy feeling poured through me. 

A whistle floated out over the tracks. 

“There she is.” 

We all got up except those who were heading north. 
The two kids, the big buck nigger, the wolf, and a 
couple of others stayed. As we went up the side of the 
gully I glanced back and saw the kids looking up at 
us, their faces red in the firelight. One of them waved. 
I waved back and ran down the tracks toward the wa- 
ter-tank, raising my coat-collar against the wind. 


II 


As luck would have it, we found an open box-car and 
piled inside. I curled up in a corner and went to sleep 
almost immediately. I woke up with the dawn slipping 
in through the crack in the door. The men were 
sprawled out all over the car, and I could smell the 
close, sour smell of their bodies, and I could hear snores 
and wheezes from chapped, open lips. I went to the 
door and looked outside. We were coming down 
through Glendale. Morning hung like a mist over 
houses, and once I saw a milk-wagon turning the cor- 
ner of a street. It seemed strange to see these houses 
and streets and the milk-wagon, to know that life still 
went on in houses, that people still slept in beds and 
had fresh milk delivered to their doors. 

The sun was well up by the time we pulled into Los 
Angeles, and you could hear roosters crowing and you 
could see people moving about in yards and houses. 
The freight was pulling in slowly and I dropped off it 
as we were going beneath a bridge in the north end 
of town. Up above the bridge was a park, wet and 
green beneath the sun, and at the base of a road that 
wound up through the park was a red and white 
service station. I went into the toilet and washed my 
hands and face good and clean and then shaved. After 
I had shaved I felt a lot better, and shivers of excitement 
were darting through me as I started for home. 

But when I turned into our street my legs got sud- 
denly weak and I ducked back of a tree and rolled a 
cigarette. There was still time to turn back. I could see 
the lawn and the front of the house and my heart 
started pounding. At last I threw the cigarette down 
and started for the house, walking quickly so that I 
would get there before I lost my nerve. The front 
door was open but the screen was latched. I rang the 
bell. In a couple of seconds footsteps came down the 
hall. It was my sister, Louise. 
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“Bill!” she cried, fumbling at the latch and throwing 
the door open. 

“Hello, sis,” I said, trying to act calm. 

“Bill!” she repeated, her voice catching; then sud- 
denly she threw her arms about me. My throat choked 
up and I blinked my eyes to hold back the tears. 

“Where’s mother?” 

“In the kitchen. Mamma, mamma!” 

“Yes dear; what is it?” 

“Tt’s Bill, mamma. Bill’s come home!” 

“Bill? Bill?” 

She came running out into the hall wiping her hands 
on her apron, her hair bouncing over her ears. 

“Oh, my boy, my darling boy!” she moaned, throw- 
ing her arms about me and holding me close. She was 
crying and Louise was sniffing and I felt hot tears 
flooding my own eyes. 

“Where have you been? Why didn’t you write? 
Have you been sick?” 

“No, I’m all right,” I said, wiping my eyes on my 
sleeve. “Please don’t cry, mom. What’s the use of me 
coming home if you’re going to act like that?” 

“Oh! You look so thin. Are you hungry?” 

“No,” I lied. “But I’m a little tired,” I added. “Have 
you got any coffee?” 

We went into the kitchen. My mother had got a 
lot older in the year I had been away. Her hair was 
almost completely gray, now, and her forehead was 
full of wrinkles. And there was something else, too, a 
kind of uncertainty about her that I had never seen 
before. Suddenly I realized that my mother had become 
an old woman, and there was something strange and 
unfamiliar about her. 

And not only she had changed. The house itself 
seemed different. The furniture was the same, and the 
rooms were the same rooms I used to know, but yet 
some indefinable change had taken place in the house, 
and I could not understand exactly what it was, but it 
was like something that is dying. The furniture was 
getting old now—the kitchen table was badly scratched 
and the tile on the sink had a big crack running 
through its side; the window curtains looked a little 
shabby, and the plaster on the wall above the stove was 
peeling badly. My mother had on an old dress, and her 
apron looked as if it had been washed and re-washed 
until the very grain in the cloth was visible. And even 
Louise looked old and worn. She is only twenty-two, 
but she looked at least twenty-six or seven. She was con- 
siderably thinner than she used to be and her hair was 
not kept as pretty as she used to keep it. Louise had al- 
ways been proud of her hair, I remembered; but now 
it was done up with a couple of pins in the back and 
the short hairs on her neck looked unkempt. She had 
no makeup on and her face looked dry and sallow, and 
her lips chapped. And her eyes were nervous and un- 
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certain too: she kept looking away from me, as though 
ashamed that I should see her like this, and at the same 
time there was something defensive in her attitude, as 
if she were saying: “Well, I can’t help it, can 1?” 

My mother sat beside me at the table while Louise 
heated the coffee, and all the time I felt this strange 
thing that was like death in the house. It was a horrible 
sensation and I kept trying to fight it off. I kept trying 
to feel happy that I was home, that I was seeing my 
mother and sister again, but I did not feel happy. I 
could hardly look at my mother. I looked everywhere 
but at her and I felt so awkward and self-conscious 
that I wanted to get up and run out. But I sat there at 
the table and tried to whip up some response. I tried 
again and again to feel “I’m home.” 

“How’s dad?” I asked my mother. 

“He’s—all right.” 

“Ts he still working for McClelland?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s good. It’s better than nothing.” 

I had some bread and butter with the coffee and then 
went upstairs to take a bath. I wanted to get out of their 
sight as quickly as possible, but my mother came up- 
stairs with me. In my room she pulled open a drawer 
of the dresser and I saw my shirts, all washed and 
ironed. I glanced at her standing there beside the 
dresser looking up at me with that dazed, fumbling 
look in her eyes, and a sick feeling went over me. I 
wanted to say something—anything, to break this hor- 
rible strangeness I felt toward her; but I could not 
think of anything to say. I put my arm around her 
shoulder. 

“Thanks, mom.” 

“Your suit is hanging in the closet,” she said. “I 
fixed the lining, so it’s all right to wear. If there’s any- 
thing else you want, just call. I'll be waiting down- 
stairs.” 

She kissed me—a little uncertainly, as if she were not 
quite sure whether I would welcome the caress—and 
went out. 

The hot-water knob in the bathtub was broken off 
at one side and I wondered if things were so bad they 
couldn’t even afford to buy a water-knob. Things 
couldn’t be that bad. But still, the old man wasn’t mak- 
ing much, and he owed everybody in town, and there 
was a mortgage on the house. I looked at the broken 
knob and felt ashamed of myself. I ought to be home 
helping. That’s what other people would say about me, 
and that was what, standing looking at the knob, I said 
about myself; but out of twelve months before I left 
home I had worked exactly six weeks. I hadn’t brought 
in enough to pay for my own board, let alone help the 
folks out. It was almost impossible to find work. And 
what little work I did find was all temporary; a day 
here, a day there. If I remember right, I made about 


forty dollars in something like eight months. I had 
looked everywhere for work, and I would have done 
anything. It is hard, I know, for those who have not 
confronted such a situation to realize that it can be pos- 
sible for a man to want work and still not be able to 
find it. I have heard people say: “If these men really 
wanted work they could find it.” On the bum I have 
gone to houses and asked to work for a meal and peo- 
ple have looked at me as if I were a criminal because 
I didn’t have a job. Jesus Christ, they must think we 
like to live like stinking hungry rats. 

It looked funny to see myself in regular clothes again. 
The suit looked as if it didn’t belong on me. My neck 
stuck up skinnily out of the shirt collar, and my hands 
seemed twice as big as they ought to be, and my knuck- 
les looked like walnuts. Sun and wind had burned my 
face to a dark, rough brown, and my hair was bleached 
almost yellow in spots and the skin along the edge of 
my ears was rough and red. In my overalls these things 
weren't so noticeable, but in this regular suit and white 
shirt I looked like a monkey in store clothes. I started 
to laugh, but suddenly I did not feel like laughing. 

I turned and was about to start out of the room when 
I noticed my books, stuck in the book-case beside the 
bed. The moment I saw them Janice bubbled to my 
mind, as if she had been waiting to be remembered. 
I stood stock-still and looked at the books. I wanted to 
go over and take out my old “Piersol’s Anatomy” and 
run through it, but forced myself not to. There was no 
use, I thought, in rubbing it in. I looked at the books 
for a moment longer, then closed the door softly and 
went downstairs. There was one thing more I had to 
do, now that I was home. 


Ill 


It took me about a half-hour to get out to the U. 
I borrowed a quarter from my mother and rode there 
on the street-car. It was too far to walk. An empty feel- 
ing went through me as I approached the campus. It 
all looked the same, bright and green beneath the sun. 
They were kicking a football around on the athletic 
field. I watched them for a minute or two. It was like 
watching something from a long way off. I wondered 
what kids in school thought about now. How could 
they take the playing of games seriously? How could 
they take their studies seriously? Sitting in their rooms 
poring over text-books—how could they confine their 
eyes to the pages? Printed words, printed little dead 
words telling of dead things: Greece and Rome and the 
Italy of the Renaissance. George Washington and the 
British; Lincoln and the Civil War. Dates and names; 
words and words; and all the time a paralyzed world 
gasping for breath outside the door. Could they not feel 
this world, those kids poring over their books inside 
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the classrooms? I wondered what they thought of the 
future. I wondered what they thought when they read 
in newspapers of the millions of unemployed, of farm- 
ers threatening to defend their homes with shotguns 
against foreclosures, of the miners’ children barefoot in 
the snow; of the bread-lines in the great cities, and the 
disease and helplessness afflicting millions. What did 
they think about, reading the dead words in their 
books? 

I stood watching them kicking the football beneath 
the sun, then turned and started across the campus. The 
buildings seemed abnormally quiet. It was as though 
I had been expecting some kind of movement, of vibra- 
tion in the air, and instead I felt the lack of move- 
ment; there was an emptiness that I cannot exactly 
describe, but it was there nevertheless; it was in the 
great stone buildings, in the windows, in the grass and 
benches and trees. I went down a shady walk and came 
out facing the Arts and Science building. Where I stood 
was a big elm tree and the tree cut off some of my view 
of the building but I could see the wide stone steps lead- 
ing up to the entrance. Something choking closed about 
my heart. It was on those steps that I had seen Janice 
for the first time. That was a long time ago that Janice 
stood on those steps with me looking up at her but 
right now it seemed as if it might have been only yes- 
terday. 

It seemed a million years since I had been a student 
here, but some of the things that happened to me were 
like yesterday. I thought of old classmates, of my profs, 
of the study rooms; I thought of crisp afternoons in the 
fall, and football rallies, and the whistle of the referee 
floating up over the stands at the opening of a big game. 
And I thought of other things. I thought of Janice with 
her blue eyes, coming in a yellow sweater to meet me; I 
thought of afternoons walking her home from school, 
the big front porch of her house and her kid brother 
Tommy with his fox-terrier and his bicycle with the 
taped handle-bars. And all the time it was like remem- 
bering something from a long, long way off, something 
out of another life, a life that was dead. 

What was I looking for? I stared at the buildings and 
there was something I wanted out of them, but I could 
not get it. I didn’t know what it was I wanted the 
buildings to give me, but I longed to feel as if I had 
come back to something that meant something to me, 
something that had reality and familiarity, something 
that would recognize me; but it was not there. The 
buildings were just a group of old stone buildings 
standing on a green campus with a lot of trees around 
it, and I was a stranger wandering about looking. 

It was late in the afternoon when I got back to the 
house. I felt weak and tired, all drained out, and my 
temples were throbbing so hard I could barely see. As 
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soon as I got in the house I said hello to my mother and 
went right on up to my room. I could not stand being 
with her. It was a horrible feeling to look at my mother 
and see that tired face, the tired wavering eyes. I lay 
down on the bed and tried to go to sleep but I could 


not sleep. If I could only get to sleep I could for- 
get for awhile. You can’t think when you're sleep- 
ing. I lay there and said to myself: “Sleep, sleep.” I said 
it over and over again but the word got mixed up with 
other words and I thought of all kinds of crazy things. 
I thought of that Mexican whose legs got sheared off 
when he fell beneath the train that hot morning going 
into San Diego. I saw him as plainly as if he were right 
in front of me, with his hands sticking up in the air 
like pitchforks and the sickening scream he let out. I 
jumped involuntarily when I thought of him and some- 
thing icy trickled through my stomach and I turned 
over on my side. “Sleep, sleep,” I said to myself. And 
then I thought of Janice. All of a sudden—like that— 
I thought of her, and something calm and sweet flowed 
through me. I tried to fill myself with the thought of 
her. I tried to fill my head and my body and the room 
with her. I tried to close out everything but the mem- 
ory of her, but even while I tried something else in me 
was saying: “What’s the use?” 

And suddenly I could not stand it any more. “God 
damn it, God damn it!” I yelled, beating the pillow: and 
then I stopped short, surprised at the sound of my 
voice. I looked at the pillow stupidly, and then I got up 
off the bed and went to the window. Outside children 
were playing on the street. The sun was going down 
and the sky was filled with a red glow. Shadows were 
spreading along the sidewalk. I stood and watched the 
shadows and the playing children. Janice had loved 
children. She had always talked about the children we 
would have when we got married. She had always 
talked about the children we would have when I fin- 
ished school and had my degree in medicine and had 
got started. I looked at the shadows and thought of 
the children Janice and I would have had if my dad’s 
business had not failed and I had been able to finish 
school. Looking out the window at the playing chil- 
dren my thoughts kept reaching back into this other 
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world, and something inside of me was squirming and 
squirming. Suddenly I wanted to run. I turned abruptly 
from the window and started across the room, but when 
I got to the door I paused. Where was I going? I stared 
at the knob, then turned and went slowly back to the 


bed. “Jesus Christ,” I thought, burying my head in the 
pillow. “Oh, Jesus, Jesus Christ!” 


IV 


I must have dozed off a little because when I heard 
the door slamming downstairs it startled me wide- 
awake. The old man was home. In a few moments I 
heard voices, and then silence. They were telling him 
now, I thought. I saw my father with his big shoulders 
and cold eyes, not saying much but looking and listen- 
ing, and my stomach twitched nervously. I dreaded 
the thought of facing him. He is not an easy man to 
face, with those cold eyes that look straight at you 
and his bluff, belligerent manner. I rolled a cigarette 
and sucked at it, trying to get up nerve enough to go 
downstairs. The door opened. I turned my head and 
saw Louise, come to call me to dinner. 

“Papa’s home,” she said, looking at me, then at the 
floor self-consciously. 

“I know—I heard him come in.” 

“Dinner’s about ready. Mamma said to come down 
if you’re ready.” 

She looked up at me from beneath her lashes and I 
thought I saw her lips quiver a little, but I could not 
be sure. I wanted to put my arms around her, to tell 
her how pretty she looked, but the words stuck in my 
throat. She stood looking at me like that from beneath 
her lashes for a moment; then went out of the room. 

After a few moments I got up and went downstairs. 
My mother came out of the kitchen. She too had 
changed her dress and powdered her face a little, but 
her eyes looked red and swollen. 

“Your father’s home,” she said. 

“I know. Louise told me.” 

“He’s in there,” nodding toward the living-room. 

I turned from her and went in. The sooner this was 
over the better, I thought. He was seated in his deep 


chair beside the floor lamp with his back turned partly 
toward me. The evening paper was lifted up in front 
of his face but I could tell he was not reading. I saw 
his huge shoulders, and his big hands on the paper, and 
I felt smaller and smaller as I went toward him. 

“Hello, dad.” 

The paper rustled and then his body shifted and he 
turned around. And what I saw was this: I saw an old 
man with sunken, furtive eyes. 

“Hello, son,” he said, half-rising wearily and putting 
his hand out. I shook his hand with my eyes on the 
floor and sat down on a chair opposite him. And what I 
felt in those few seconds I cannot put down. There are 
no words to express the numb, choking feeling it gave 
me to see what had become of my father. 

“Well, how is everything, dad?” I said. I had to say 
something. 

“So-so,” he said. “Just so-so.” 

“Well, it'll pick up,” I said. “It’s bound to pick up.” 

“Yes,” he said, looking at me out of those wavering 
eyes. “It’s bound to pick up”; but in his voice was 
neither hope nor conviction. 

My mother came to the door and called us to dinner, 
and we rose and followed her into the dining-room. My 
father’s tread was slow and heavy. 

My mother had fried a chicken and as she set it on 
the table my father looked at it and then at her, but she 
avoided his glance. And she had fried some sweet po- 
tatoes, too, and baked some summer squash. They were 
all my favorite dishes and she had prepared them all 
for me, but I found it difficult to eat. I thought of other 
meals I had eaten, the meals I had eaten on the bum, 
the watery soup and stale bread in relief agencies, the 
hand-outs, the stews in jungles: I thought of the jails 
I had slept in, and the flop-houses, of fast and slow 
freights, and the army of wandering men and boys 
running like homeless ghosts across the face of America. 

“What’s the matter, dear? Don’t you like the 
chicken?” 

“What? Oh; oh, sure, it’s great.” 


V 


After the meal was over and the last dish had been 
washed and dried I asked Louise to come out with me 
on the porch. Now the darkness had completely fallen 
and lights bloomed in houses and the air was filled with 
the indescribable, nostalgic scent of the summer night. 

“Sit down,” I said. “I want to ask you something.” 

She sat down on the old wicker porch-seat with its 
sagging back and looked up at me. 

“I want you to tell me the truth,” I said. “Just how 
bad are things?” 

“Pretty bad,” she said, and a kind of grim look came 
into her dark eyes. 
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“I gathered that,” I said. “But just how bad? Aren’t 
you working?” 

“Working! I haven’t worked a month since you left. 
They’re hiring stenographers for ten dollars a week, 
and even then you can’t find a job.” 

“What about the old man? Is he making enough for 
you all to get by?” 

“He gets twenty dollars a week. Mr. McClelland had 
to cut him last month. He said he just couldn’t help it, 
business is so bad. But he told papa not to worry; he 
said he'll always have a job with him, if it’s only night 
watchman. He’s been wonderful to us—I don’t know 
what we would have done if it hadn’t been for him.” 

“Yeah, I know,” I said. “But suppose something 
should happen to the old man; what would mother do? 
Have they been able to save anything?” 

“IT don’t think so, but there’s his insurance. I heard 
them talking about it the other night. Papa said thank 
God his insurance is all paid for.” 

“Christ!” I said. “Do they talk about that?” 

“Yes. Oh, Bill!” she said suddenly. “You have no 
idea how terrible it is to feel a burden on them. Some- 
times I think I'll go crazy if I don’t find a job. I’ve 
thought of leaving like you did, but where could I 
go? I’m not a man like you.” 

“I know,” I said. “I know how you feel. Tell me, has 
mamma been crying? I mean, this afternoon? Her eyes 
looked red when I came downstairs.” 

She did not answer at once, and then she nodded. 

“What about?” 

“You,” she said, looking at me. “She’s so worried 
about you. She says she doesn’t know what’s going to 
become of you.” 

“Hasn’t she got enough to worry about without wor- 
rying about me?” 

“Well, you know how she is,” she said. 

“Yeah, I know how she is.” I sucked at my cigarette 
and looked off down the street. A few yards away a 
dog was sniffing at something in the gutter. I watched 
him for a moment, when suddenly I heard a bird call. 
Once, twice; and a whole submerged world of sensa- 
tions whirled into being. I thought of fields in the 
night, of the fields of strawberries in Oregon beneath 
the stars. It was a fleeting recollection and it vanished 
as swiftly as it had come. 


“Do you think I'll be able to find a job?” I asked. 
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“T don’t know where. It’s worse than before you left. 
That’s one of the things mamma was crying about this 
afternoon, she’s so worried. There just isn’t any work. 
Both the Jarvis boys have been out of work for months, 
and they go out every morning looking. I don’t know 
what’s going to become of people if something doesn’t 
happen pretty soon.” 

“They'll get drunk on beer,” I said. 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” I took another drag of the cigarette, then 
looked at her. “It’s pretty tough on you, isn’t it, kid?” 

“Me? Oh! I’m all right. Only I feel so helpless.” 

“Yeah,” I said. “I know.” 

I finished my cigarette and we went inside. I went 
up to my room and took off my shoes and lay down 
in the dark and tried to keep from thinking. After 
awhile I heard the sounds of the family going to bed. 
Presently the sounds ceased, and a profound silence fell 
over the house. I rolled a cigarette and lay in the dark 
smoking. Twenty dollars a week, I thought. By the 
time they paid the grocery bill and the taxes and the 
interest on the mortgage and bought clothes and 
car-fare there would not be much left over. I thought 
of the year before I went away, that year when I had 
not been able to find more than a few weeks’ work. If 
things were even that bad now, let alone worse like 
Louise had said, it might be months before I could find 
anything to do. A sick, tangled feeling went through 
me. “I can’t sponge on them,” I thought. “Jesus, they’re 
having it tough enough as it is.” And suddenly, I 
thought of Louise when she had come into my room to 
call me to dinner: I saw her standing before me in her 
worn dress looking shamefacedly at the floor. 

I lay for a moment longer on the bed, watching the 
way the cigarette smoke curled upward; then I put the 
cigarette out and got up and went in my bare feet to 
the window. I held the curtain aside and looked out at 
the street, cold and gray beneath the street-lamp. The 
houses all around seemed dead as graves. Somewhere 
a man was coughing, a dry, rasping cough. That was 
the only sound. I stood looking out at the street for a 
few moments, then let the curtain fall and turned back 
into the room and pulled on my shoes. 

At the corner I turned and looked back, but an inter- 
vening tree cut off my view of the house. I lifted my 
coat collar and went on down the street. 





BILL DALTON 


One time when I was a boy 

A favorite horse of mine 

Kicked me behind the ear 

When I wasn’t looking. 

That was the way it was. 

Out in California I had made good. 
I was elected to the state legislature, 


And folk respected me. 


Flowering Noose 
oe By Gene Shuford 
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T= were men. They are desperadoes, outlaws, murderers, whose graves 
mark the westward march of our civilization; in their study I have sought 
to unwind the legends, to penetrate the mists, to find some living soul. 

Streaked through the history of all the States around me, once borderland for 
the wilderness, is this dark and criminal growth whose roots run deep into old 
hates, old fears, the slaveries and struggles of mankind. Black skins, red skins, 
the rising tide of white faces and desires were fused in a struggle, a progress, 
perhaps, certainly a change, which is an unforgettable epoch in the life of the 
nation. 

It was inevitable that Oklahoma, the last real hope for a true Indian country, 
should be the scene of much of this struggle, the root of much of this growth. 
The records of Judge Isaac C. Parker, known to tradition as “the hanging 
judge,” are proof of the presence of renegades in the Indian wilderness. Such 
men are not representative of Oklahoma’s often quite respectable ancestry. 
But they were there. They were hounded, they were hunted down, they were 
brought to justice and hanged in ever-increasing numbers by Parker’s men, and 
later by the deputies of E. D. Nix, United States Marshal in Old Oklahoma 
Territory and the Cherokee Strip. 

It is strange that this and an even larger Western outlaw past have produced 
so little true literature. Here are hate, pity, terror, given up, in the main, to 
Hollywood and the pulp paper moguls. 

These are portraits of men who turned on life or had life turn on them. 


But a lieutenant taking second place, 

Offering careful wisdom of a kind 

That might have saved Bob Dalton at Coffeyville. 
I was an old man and took to smoking a pipe. 
When you are young a flame runs through you 
As wild and beautiful as the Holy Ghost. 

God watches it carefully. 

And when there is enough, 

He sucks it up into your skull 


Then one day 
After the boys’ trouble out there blew over, 
The papers were full of the Coffeyville affair. 
A fellow said, “I notice as how 
They killed some Daltons down in Kansas 
A-tryin’ to rob two banks. Know them?” 
“I’m their brother,” I said, 
And went home to pack up for Oklahoma. 
Bill Doolin and I started an outlaw gang 
An army of deputies hunted three years. 
But from the very start it was Doolin’s. 


That kick behind the ear snuffed out a divine spark. 


I was no longer a leader, 


And you are a great man. 

But when the burning wood is rotten, 

He stamps out the fire 

Like a wet boot. 

God saw the Daltons going to hell. 

“You too, maybe,” he said, 

Showing me the whole road ahead. 
Numbed by that blow of his 

Like the kick of a horse, 

I could see no other trail to follow. 

God watched me three years; 

Then one morning I walked into the yard 
And Deputy Loss Hart shot me in the chest. 
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LITTLE BILL RAIDLER 


Well, Bill Tilghman was behind me, 
And whirling in that split instant, 
I fired with both guns 
At the sound of his voice 
While his Winchester was talking twice. 
Then I toppled forward on my face, 
Firing again. 
Some one from the ranch house 
Ran out crying that I was dead. 
Good God, I was so tough 
I survived the most awful wounds 
That doctor had ever seen. 
Then I went to the Ohio penitentiary 
Where I became a close friend 
Of O. Henry and Al Jennings. 
One day I said to them, 
“If I could lie there shut-mouth 
While they dug two of Tilghman’s slugs out of me, 
I reckon I can stand their probing for sin. 
But it sure makes me sweat.” 
When I was released, 
I got married and settled down. 
Why, men can even endure civilization 
If they are strong enough. 


CHEROKEE BILL 
i 
All day long 
Outside the great prison at Fort Smith 
I heard something beating against the hot brass sky. 
I listened carefully 
And discovered it was my heart. 
But I waited calmly 
For the guards to lock us in that night, 
And when Lawrence Keating, 
Refusing to throw up his hands, 
Reached for his gun, 
I shot him twice. 
Then the other guards came 
And I was a crazy man, 
Firing wildly 
And gobbling like a turkey, 
An Indian cry 
Which signifies death. 
Finally the officers let Henry Starr, 
The bank robber, 
Come to my cell, 
And I gave him my pistol, 
Seeing that further resistance 
Was useless. 


ii 
I told’the crowd 
That I did not want to kill Larry Keating, 
Who was a good man, 
But that I wanted my liberty. 


“Damn a man who won't fight for his liberty!” 
I said. 
I knew they wouldn’t lynch me. 


About two o’clock 

I said I was ready. 

When I got outside, 

I looked around and remarked: 

“Hell, look at the people; 

Something must be going to happen!” 

My mother followed me up on the gallows, 
Insisting she could go wherever I went. 
Then one of the deputies asked if I had anything to say. 
“TI came here to die,” I said, 

“Not to make a speech.” 


SHEPPARD BUSBY 


I made a good soldier 

Fighting for the Union 

In both the Fifty-sixth Illinois and the Fiftieth Missouri. 
But when the Civil War ended, 

I turned into a scoundrel and a rogue. 

I built a log house that was a fort, 

Where I lived with two pretty Cherokee squaws 
In safety and adultery. 

Finally I killed an officer 

And was condemned to death. 

George Maledon refused to operate the gallows 
Because I was a member of the G. A. R. 


BILLY THE KID 


Let’s get at the truth in this matter. 
Crowds are made up of fools and cowards, 
And the man who sees either himself 
Or other men for what they are 
Is first damned and then deified. 
America took that gnarled rail-splitter, Abe, 
Assassinated him, and now he stands, 
Gaunt and imperishable stone, 
Peering between Greek columns 
At passing big-hipped governmental clerks. 
I was a good monte dealer, I could shoot, 
And I killed a bastard with a jack-knife 
When I was only twelve years old. 
But aside from this precocity, 
I was nothing remarkable. 

The truth was, 
I was a small-time cattle thief 
Who got a lot of advertising. 
I will say this, I had a temper, 
And I absolutely feared nothing 
Between heaven and hell. 
But nobody ever heard me claim 
That I killed twenty-one men, 
“Not counting niggers and Indians.” 
Good Lord, can’t a man take part 
In an honest-to-God cattle war, 
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Kill a few loud-mouthed, lying braggarts, 

And dodge a bunch of rotten law-officers 

No better than himself, 

Without being decked out as a super-bandit 
In the gold braid of newspaper melodrama? 
Why, even now fools keep bringing me to life 
Or exhibiting some one else’s bones as mine. 
Close your traps, yokels, 

And let me sleep. 


GEORGE W. PADGETT 


I read dime novels 

About Indian fights and fierce border bandits 
And grew up to be a cow puncher 

Who rode the wildest broncs on the range, 

Jumped ditches other men avoided, 

And split a hair at forty yards 

With my six shooter. 

One day on a cattle drive with W. H. Stevens 
I discovered some steers in his herd 

Branded with the mark 

Of my first employer, Wagoner. 

When Stevens cursed me as a liar, 

I whipped out my pistol in a lightning draw 

I had practised for years 

And before he could move, 


Killed a man who undoubtedly was a cattle thief. 


But Stevens was unarmed, 
And they hanged me at Fort Smith. 
Where is the romance of the Old West? 


JOSEPH O. SHELBY 


A drum beats in your heart, 

One of your ancestors 

Was a famous first governor of Kentucky 
And a hero of King’s Mountain, 

And you are a fighter. 

Border warfare in Missouri 

And your farm and rope factory forgotten 
In a strong drumming of hooves— 

By God, you can fight!— 

And then Sumter. 

And then you are in it, 

Wilson’s Creek and the rest, 

Riding, raiding, 

The only real cavalryman west of the river, 
And you are a major general, 

Protecting the retreats 

Of incompetents like Price 

While all the world was crumbling in the East 
And Lee trembling 

Under the long sledge-hammer thunder 

Of that small grim god, Grant, 

Who thought it no great event 

For men to die. 

And Lee surrendered 

And Johnston surrendered, 

And you wanted the army west of the river 


To rid itself of a general or two 

And wait for the wolves to come 

And find out what death is like, 

Fighting. 

But Buckner turned over the department 
And there was only a fragment 

Of your own Iron Brigade 

Following you through Texas 

To the courts of Maximilian 

And never surrendering, 

Preferring the romantic gesture 

To acknowledged defeat. 

That was why 

After my return to Missouri 

And even after I was a United States deputy marshal, 
I defended the names 

Of the James boys and the Younger brothers, 
Who went on fighting the state of Missourt, 
The Pinkerton detective agency, 

And the government of the United States 
For a decade or so 


After the war had ended. 
DOCTOR HENRI STEWART 


I swore the truth on the witness stand; 

The bullet I fired struck the ground, 

And it was my drunken cousin, Wiley Stewart, 
Who killed Doctor J. B. Jones. 

But when I said I fled to Missouri 

Because I knew my previous bad record 

Would be against me— 

That was a lie. 

It is true that I was, for a time, 

A member of the Sam Bass gang of train robbers, 
And led a life of reckless bravado. 

But Jesse James and Cole Younger 

And all the band of Missouri ruffians 

Were turned into heroes by popular imagination. 
Men would have lynched me, 

Not from hate, but from envy. 

I was a superior man 

Who had seen half the world as a ship’s physician 
And had been educated at Yale and at Harvard. 


DYNAMITE DICK (DAN CLIFTON) 


Listen to me, America. 

You wondered why cowpunchers 

Like me and Charlie Pierce and Slaughter Kid 
Joined up with Bill Doolin. 

Listen to me, America. 

You thought you owned men’s guts. 

By God, you didn’t. 

We watched you cut up range, 

Push railroads into the Territory, 
Mushroom a hundred thousand sod shanties 
While the banks were busting the ranchers 
And throwing punchers out of work. 

One day I saw a man milking a cow. 
“Jesus,” I said, “this country’s gone to hell.” 
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From aTea-Leaf Reader’s Diary 
By Ann Cade 


WANTED.—a teacup reader 12-3. Ap- 
ply ready for work. 


NEWSPAPER miscarriage brought 
A this advertisement to my at- 

tention while perusing the ads 
for a laundress. The magic force of 
this misplaced ad drove all practical 
thoughts about laundresses out of mind 
and transported me body and soul to 
the very doors of a gypsy tea room in 
the heart of a large city. In less than ten 
minutes after entering Aladdin’s den 
I found myself giving a test reading 
from tea leaves in an ordinary teacup 
to Signor Donnelli, the manager. There 
I was—an American woman over 
forty, mostly old school, who knew 
precious little about adventurous ca- 
reers for women and still less about 
that vast body of stereotyped fortune- 
telling knowledge. I had only intended 
asking for information—toying men- 
tally with the tea leaves, and instead I 
found the cup in hand and an oily com- 
plexion and smile close to me. 

The five-minute test was not a read- 
ing from the cup but from his face. 
Somehow it told me a libidinous tale— 
affairs in the past and in the future with 
spaghetti entrées. I made the past vague 
and the future alluring and impending. 
Finally realizing that I had scarcely 
looked in the cup, I glanced down and 
saw how the leaves made a circuitous 
divide leading nowhere in particular 
and I said, “I see an unobstructed road 
which winds and turns and at the end 
I see some one lighter than the rest. 
Can it be a blonde? Yes, so it seems.” 
He cut me short with a knowing smile 
and a gentle squeeze on the arm. 


“You'll do and you may start in right 
away.” Not having time to recover from 
amazement I was confronted with his 
query, “And what'll be your name?” 
I was about to pronounce my own 
name, when I thought how out of 
place an English name would be in a 
gypsy tea room. Not being able to get 
out of the C’s, I stumbled on one. I 
could not tell whether it was Mexican, 
Cuban, Spanish, or Italian but replied 
“Calvo” in profound confusion. “An 
excellent name, Madame Calvo—one 
easily remembered,” he said reassuring- 
ly. And I soon found that Madame 
Calvo had Queenie, Mitzi, Fifi as her 
companions in the nefarious trade of 
fortune-telling tea leaves. 


II 


The patrons of gypsy tea rooms were 
for the most part novelty hunters, seek- 
ing a new fad or diversion in their lei- 
sure hours. But it was not long before 
I discovered that many patrons had a 
lively interest and belief in the occult 
and come to the tea room not for the 
food and atmosphere but for guidance 
and help in life’s problems. These 
magic-smitten persons were not con- 
fined to women, although they pre- 
dominated. Men also sought help. The 
latter were principally interested in the 
outcome of some new business venture, 
of a flier on the stock market, of a box- 
ing contest, of a horse race. The women, 
on the other hand, sought consolation 
and assistance in troubles—mainly 
marital difficulties. They were also more 
incontinent in speech than men and fre- 


quently confessed themselves complete- 
ly, seeming to get a measure of comfort 
from telling their plights to the strange 
gypsy reader. One fashionably dressed 
woman of thirty-five, as soon as I was 
able to get to her in my rounds, moved 
up close to my ear and said without 
waiting for her reading, “You know, 
my husband left me for another wom- 
an and I wish you could see her. Why, 
she’s just as ordinary as you could find. 
What do you suppose he sees in her?” 
That is what she expected me to tell 
her. “The leaves show me that you 
have had a very unhappy life, most 
unhappy. See these which resemble 
clouds. I see here a central figure stand- 
ing all alone which must mean that—.” 
She broke in on me. “Yes, I’ve been 
alone most of my married life. You 
know, Willoughby never—” And so 
more of her story unravelled. Reverting 
to her original question which seemed 
to prey on her mind, she pressed me for 
an answer as if seeking a salve for her 
wounded soul. In a moment like this 
the teacup was powerless. It contained 
no soothing medicine, not even a clue. 
And I found myself falling back on the 
milk of human kindness. “I think he 
already realizes his mistake,” I said, 
“but is too proud to come back and ad- 
mit it.” “Oh, do you think so? Yes, as 
I think of it, he always was a proud, 
unrelenting man. Do you think he will 
really?” By this time the manager had 
taken me off to some one else who was 
waiting for the gypsy touch. 

The novelty seeker’s index of convic- 
tion was a nodding smile, an approv- 
ing or confirming word of comment, or 
an inquiry about the good fortune in 
the future. I could see that the reading 
often produced signs of introspection 
on the countenances of these atmos- 
phere hunters. It seemed to sensitize 
them to destiny and fate; it seemed to 
play on their hopes and aspirations. I 
remember one beautifully dressed 
young woman, undoubtedly a recent 
recruit to the ranks of matrimony. Her 
new wedding ring told me that. She 
came alone and sat alone at the late 
noon hour. I noticed that she appeared 
to be having her first experience in sam- 
pling the mystery of gypsy tea rooms. 
She seemed uneasy and yet eager and 
excited. My reading of her case touched 
vaguely and harmlessly on her married 
life. Once or twice I thought I caught 
her nodding to herself, pondering in- 
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stead of listening. After leaving her to 
attend to another patron she did not lin- 
ger but straightway departed. About an 
hour later when the heavy load of 
luncheon patronage was over, I no- 
ticed that she had returned and was 
talking to the manager, both of whom 
were indicating in my direction. She 
was desirous of asking me a question 
and was willing to pay for it. Mr. Don- 
nelli, obviously pleased with the inter- 
view, said that although they were not 
in the habit of granting special audi- 
tions, he would grant her permission 
this time—since she was such a nice 
little woman (a blonde too). And with 
a little squeeze on the arm he started 
her to my table where I was sitting dis- 
engaged. Somewhat flustered but de- 
termined to be out with it, she asked 
half stammeringly, “Do you think I 
should have children? If I do not, it 
would be such a disappointment to 
Harvey.” Had she stopped with the 
mere question, the answer would have 
been easier. Here again with the tea- 
cup down, I took shelter in common 
sense. I felt she should have one any- 
how, and if this one showed signs of 
being spoiled, I felt she should add an- 


other. 
III 


It was not long before the urge for 
independence came upon me. I opened 
my own shop. A small place in an 
English basement of an old-fashioned 
home on the drive was the scene of 
my experiment. Mine was a thirteen- 
hour day from 11 a.M. to midnight— 
and without complaint, because I was 
boss of my own establishment. With a 
poverty of help , I was not only boss but 
also manager, head waiter, chef, seer, 
reader, and cashier. However, these 
functions combined in one person help- 
ed rather than detracted, and it seemed 
that I was drawn closer and closer to 
the private lives of guests. The first per- 
son, who happened in on my opening 
day, hurried in and shouted in great 
consternation, “Forget the food. Just 
bring me tea and give me a reading.” 
She and I had the whole place to our- 
selves and she talked out loud as I 
quickly prepared the tea. “You may not 
know it but I live next door and man- 
age the hotel. I can’t stay but a minute 
because I’m expecting a wire from New 
York. I’m undecided whether to stay 
here or go there.” By the time tea was 


ready she had blurted out her whole life 
history. “As you sip the tea concentrate 
on a wish,” I told her. “Lord, that’s all I 
do all day—concentrate on what I want 
but don’t have. Money’s all I need.” My 
first guest’s fortune was told without 
reference to the leaves. A few minutes 
after she bustled out of my shop an 
elderly woman came in—the exact coun- 
terpart of my first guest. “You just told 
Bertha so much that she sent me in to 
hear what you could tell me. You know, 
Bertha is my baby and since papa died 
she has been so good to me. Sol gets a 
little jealous sometimes, because Bertha 
tells me everything. But I tell her it’s 
good to keep the men in the dark when 
you have to wear the pants for the 
family like my baby does.” The moth- 
er’s fortune was a sequel to her baby’s. 

Shortly after opening at noon on my 
second day, I was confronted with a 
rather stunning woman of forty. Her 
clothes were of a style cast a season ago 
and showed signs of many cleanings 
and pressings. “What a darling place 
you have! Those cute figures on the 
walls. I simply adore silhouettes. I can 
paint but I could never do silhouettes. 
Oh, dear, I won’t sit here. That snake 
and that spider give me the creeps. Nor 
here either. Those skulls and cross 
bones. I'll sit over there—oh, those cute 
little gnomes and dwarfs—just like a 
fairy tale.” She sat down but did not 
stop. “I was downtown the other day 
looking for a position and I dropped 
into a fortune tea room. It was packed 
and jammed but the reader didn’t tell 
me one thing about my husband and 
that’s what I went for.” She was more 
than delighted with her reading and 
wondered how I knew so much. The 
third time she came in she brought 
along a woman whom she introduced 
as her best friend, from Washington, 
D. C., on her way to Hollywood. “She 
wanted to know a few things before 
leaving and I said I was sure you could 
advise her.” They sat down with the 
gnomes and smoked. While preparing 
the tray, I saw that the friend was a 
woman right on forty-five, with a tend- 
ency toward avoirdupois concealed in 
ultra-smart ensemble. Her gestures 
were twenty years younger and so was 
her make-up. When I approached for 
her reading, she was rummaging 
through her bag for her compact. In 
doing so, she dislodged a snap-shot 
photograph which fell into her lap—a 
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young man of twenty-two with strong 
filial resemblance. After replacing the 
snap-shot and the compact, I asked her 
to make a wish and as she did she re- 
arranged the contents of her purse and 
nervously fumbled a thin roll of bills. 
“Your wish concerns money,” I began. 
“Can you beat it?” she asked her com- 
panion. “You have a son who is not 
so well pleased with some venture you 
are thinking about. It is something with 
a lot of action. There is some delayed 
message you should receive, either to- 
night or tomorrow. I see here a very 
influential man you will meet.” “What 
did I tell you?” the other said. “Your 
cup has a rainbow in it, which means 
happiness.” They asked to see it and 
both declared they saw it distinctly. 


DIARY 


IV 


About three or four evenings a week, 
an elderly, shabbily dressed woman 
would peek in through the curtains of 
the front entrance. If any one was pres- 
ent she would leave and return later 
when no one was there. She only want- 
ed a reading from the cup and her wish 
prior to the fortune pronouncement 
seemed to take unusually long and to 
be really laborious. At first she never 
disclosed herself and I gained no clues 
into her life story, except those I could 
read in her face, which was a veritable 
mask of morbidity. One evening she 
warmed up and went so far as to in- 
vite me to her apartment which was not 
far away. When curiosity and human 
interest took me to her door in an 
apartment hotel, I experienced a dis- 
tinct surprise. There she appeared in a 
gorgeously embroidered kimono, wear- 
ing an extremely noticeable jade neck- 
lace. I found an apartment, dimly light- 
ed, with teak-wood furniture, Chinese 
bric-a-brac, Oriental rugs, and a golden 
harp draped by an Indian shawl. My 
notice and comment on the shawl un- 
loosed the thread of her story, which 
she seemed anxious to tell. Unhappily 
married for thirty years, she recounted 
a life with a husband whose business 
interests lay in the Orient and finally 
shifted to a Brazilian plantation. He 
was the burly type, easily captivated by 
pioneering business ventures. He was 
unresponsive to her wishes for a more 
settled home life in the States. She re- 
fused to follow him to South America 
but her only child, a daughter; then 
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twenty, went with the father. Two 
years later the daughter married an 
American rancher in Argentina. After 
ten years of complete separation, she 
seldom hears from her husband, and 
never from her daughter. “I could not 
and still do not understand why Lola 
left me. She was my one hope in life— 
my only insurance against aging lone- 
liness)s And how I cherished her! I 
dreamed she would return to me as the 
months rolled by, settle down with me, 
marry later and give me a home. But 
no, she seemed to turn against me. 
Why, I never did know. And when she 
married without even letting me hear— 
that wound has never healed. To this 
day I don’t know exactly where she is. 
I have been hoping against hope that 
some day she might write me and come 
back to me. Loneliness is bitter; it’s 
worse than hell.” 

In taking leave, I backed unknow- 
ingly into a well-dressed young man 
of the dapper bond-salesman type. He 
was hatless and from his manner I 
gathered that he must be a resident of 
the apartment hotel. Without further 
ado I departed and he entered. I made a 
mental note of young man and kimono. 
A week later my host became conspicu- 
ous by her absence. I had the vague 
feeling that I was the last casual ac- 
quaintance upon whom she tried to im- 
press her respectability. A few weeks 
later I learned that the management of 
the hotel requested her departure on the 
grounds of too many visits from young 
men. 


V 


On several occasions I had requests to 
do horoscope forecasts. It seemed that 
many of the more occult guests expect- 
ed the tea-leaf reader to be an expert on 
spiritualism, geomancy, metaposcopy 
and many other forms of medieval divi- 
nation. The demand to double in brass 
led me to delve into numerology. This 
was the easiest to master. Its meta- 
physics did not have to be understood. 
Its interpretations lay closer to the tea- 
leaf technique. It required no magi- 
cian’s touch. It could be worked out 
from the “book” and reported on pri- 
vately. 

My first order for a numerology read- 
ing came from a Norwegian gentleman 
of middle age and studious, perhaps 
brooding, mind. At the time I believe 
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he was only toying with the idea. I took 
his full name and the date of his birth, 
and told him to return on the morrow 
for his report. His number was so dia- 
metrically opposed to the little I knew 
of him that I told him I must have made 
a mistake in the name or birth date. 
Whereupon he laughed and said, 
“You're a good one! But you might try 
this name.” He wrote it in my note- 
book without further explanation. I 
gathered that he had changed his name 
since coming to America. The out- 
standing point in his numerology ap- 
peared to be trouble. “I’m afraid I can- 
not give you a very favorable report.” 
“Now what’s up?” After giving him 
my prognostication with as light a 
touch as possible, he was moved to say, 
“That’s pretty clever of you.” Then fol- 
lowed an annoying pause in which he 
shook his head in reflective mood. 
Finally he said with brooding hesitation, 
“You've guessed it. My wife and I 
couldn’t get along in the old country. I 
came to America and changed my name. 
No one knows this. I was planning on 
remarriage but this does not look very 
hopeful, does it?” He never came in 
again. 


VI 


I had a Spanish woman help me dur- 
ing rush hours. She was a fairly good 
reader but used very little discretion. 
The more tragedy and risk she could 
include in her readings the more joy 
she seemed to get out of life. I had cau- 
tioned her against dealing such a heavy 
blow to fortune and against making 
decisions for people, even when asked, 
if money, life, property, health and the 
social status quo were involved. One 
evening when I was alone a man came 
rushing into the tea room, scanned the 
place thoroughly and asked where that 
“dago” woman was. I told him I had 
discharged her just last night and did 
not know her address. He seemed so 
infuriated and vindictive that it was 
some time before I learned what was 
wrong. I discovered that at his request 
two nights previously the reader had 
advised him to bet on Sharkey, who was 
defeated by fouling the night before. 
Furthermore he disclosed that the sum 
lost was not his money. I remembered 
his previous visit. He had dropped in 
with a fashionably dressed companion 
on whom he was obviously trying to 


make an impression. His gestures had 
been expansive and his talk loud. One 
could readily understand why my Span- 
ish reader would have no compunction 
in advising a fourflusher to bet $200. 

One morning toward the end of my 
career a woman knocked on the door, 
asking to be admitted. The maid told 
her it would be at least twenty minutes 
before she could have a reading. She 
waited and smoked continuously. She 
used her own cigarettes, which had a 
very heavy, sickening smell. When I 
went to her table I thought at first she 
was asleep; for her head was in dozing 
position. When she looked up at me, I 
noticed that she had a deathlike pallor 
and that her eyes, although beautiful, 
had a fixed glassy stare. I asked whether 
she was ill. Shaking her head, she re- 
plied sotto voce. My reading of her past 
was colored somewhat by her impres- 
sion on me, namely, that of a drug 
addict. But I was especially careful to 
find the symbolic tea leaves in her 
cup which pointed to a more desirable 
future. She seemed unrelieved and de- 
parted leaving a crisp dollar bill which 
seemed to be saturated with the same 
sickening odor as the cigarettes. That 
evening the little urchin who delivered 
the paper came in panting and yelled: 
“Hey! Your joint got in the headlines. 
Read that!” I read the story about the 
suicide of a young woman whose only 
identification consisted of a physician’s 
card and a gypsy tea-room card. It 
was not my place at all and I convinced 
myself from the description that it was 
not the first visitor of the morning. 
Nevertheless the news story seemed to 
crystallize a feeling which had been 
growing in my mind—the magic of 
tea leaves was putting me too close to 
the lives of people. They brought me 
too near the tragic sense of life when I 
had only wanted to impart a light and 
frivolous touch. Too many were unbur- 
dening their problems, difficulties and 
tragedies. I wanted to be a harmless 
wizard who could delight people with 
silly prognostications about the future 
and build superstructures on their de- 
sires. But I found myself converted into 
a mother confessor and a healer with- 
out a cure. This was not what I desired 
and I left the field to the large-scale 
operators whose enormous gypsy tea 
rooms attract the atmosphere hunters 
and do not invite the revelation of inner 
life of unhappy, disturbed souls. 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in world affairs today 


sortgenietea Mit 


ue other day, walking down the 
main street of our little suburban 
town, I observed out of the corner 
of my eye a small boy lurking in a door- 
way, as small boys do lurk when elected 
as quarry in a game of hide-and-go- 
seek. I had scarcely passed the doorway 
when I felt a heavy blow in the small 
of my back. Turning quickly, I cap- 
tured three small boys at once, each 
armed with a heavy dagger made of 
hard rubber, with which they had si- 
multaneously stabbed their prey in the 
back. 

I am by nature very much averse to 
pedagogy, as well as to small boys as a 
class, and very reluctant to engage in 
public scenes. But this time I felt that a 
certain immediate obligation rested on 
me; so, holding three bony young 
shoulders very firmly, I delivered an ex- 
temporaneous lecture. I told the culprits 
that they hadn’t hurt me (though a 
heavy piece of rubber, wielded by a 
sturdy six-year-old arm, leaves quite a 
perceptible bruise); but what if they 
had attacked a nervous old lady, who 
might have dropped at their feet from 
shock? I went on to expatiate on sports- 
manship, on facing one’s enemy and 
giving him a chance, on the meanness of 
sneaking out from ambush and assail- 
ing the unsuspecting. I don’t think I 
made much impression, though my per- 
oration, in which I asked them if they 
could imagine Babe Ruth knifing any 
one in the back, seemed to sink in a 
little. 

I could, of course, have said a good 
deal more, unsuited to the comprehen- 
sion of six-year-olds. I could have told 








them that they were nullifying the 
whole meaning and purpose of a com- 
munity life based on tolerance and fair 
play. I could have told them that they 
were being admirably bred for careers 
as gangsters, or more particularly for 
that variety of gangster, unpopular in 
his own fraternity, technically known as 
a rat; but that they were being totally 
unprepared for participation in any 
civilized social environment. I could 
have told them that if the ethical code 
they displayed was an anticipation of 
the one to be in force by 1950 or so, 
when they would be grown men and 
citizens, the best thing that could hap- 
pen to America would be a visit from 
Huxley’s “kindly comet.” 

I do not wish to exaggerate, of course. 
Childhood recapitulates the anarchic 
period of social development. Children 
have always admired and imitated rep- 
resentatives of anti-communal individu- 
alism and physical prowess. They are 
born gregarious but unco-operative, like 
their simian ancestors; and like kittens 
or puppies, they must be house-broken. 
In other words, they are not little ants 
or bees, but little humans. 


Moreover, I honestly believe that in 
many ways the children of today are su- 
perior to those of my own generation. 
They are brighter, more self-assured, 
more at home in the world. They are 
motor-minded in an age of machines 
which attracts instead of appals them. 
They are not crushed into inferiority as 
most of us were. They are certainly 
healthier, in spite of the depression. 
When I was a child, little boys and 
girls went out in winter clad in long 
underwear, the lowest of half a dozen 
layers of fabric, and they had sniffling 
colds as a matter of course most of the 
time; nowadays they expose to the cold- 
est winds tanned legs as impervious to 
chill as are their faces. They have been 
fed on balanced diets selected for their 
vitamin content, and it has been years 
since I have seen a child publicly restore 
to the outer world his greasy fried break- 
fast—a not unexpected incident of a 
shopping tour with Mother in my day. 
They are fine little animals. 

And in some ways they seem less 
brutal than were my contemporaries. 
When I was a child, most of my nickels 
went for the rescue of unfortunate mice. 
A boy would capture a live mouse, tie a 
loop around its neck, and then swing it 
around him on a long cord like a lasso 
until the wretched creature expired. For 
five cents I would purchase these dying 
beasts, which I then had the pleasant 
job of finishing off to end their agony. 
I trust this recital will not inspire any 
boy to try out this good clean fun; but I 
doubt if it could—children today seem 
to have a better idea that animals are not 
automata, but have nerves like their 
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own. Perhaps it is the nearness and mul- 
tiplicity of machines that enable them 
to differentiate. My little knife-wielders 
were followed by a dog, obviously well 
kept and well treated. (On the other 
hand, it is a truism that excessive kind- 
ness to lower animals seems to correlate 
with excessive unkindness to one’s own 
species; perpetrators of crimes of vio- 
lence, as O. Henry long ago pointed out, 
are notoriously animal-lovers.) 

But, granting all those superiorities, 
I am positive that it is not the crabbed- 
ness of advancing years which convinces 
me that today’s children have an ethi- 
cal—or unethical—approach that would 
have been abhorrent and incomprehensi- 
ble to the children of that other world 
before the war. For example, here are 
three news stories, read in one week, 
covering one small and very civilized 
portion of a State high in cultural and 
intellectual rating. 

A little girl’s mother sent her to the 
grocery with a twenty-dollar bill. She 
made her few purchases and started 
home with them, the change from the 
bill pinned in a paper bag by the grocer. 
A block from her home three boys, two 
of them about seven—her own age—and 
one two or three years older, accosted 
her. The younger boys held her while 
the captain of the gang snatched the pa- 
per bag and ran, followed by his lieu- 
tenants. The desperate victim chased 
them for three blocks, but they outdis- 
tanced her and disappeared, and there 
was nothing for her to do but return in 
tears to her mother. The mother called 
the police, but the boys and the money 
were gone forever. 

Two sisters, ten and twelve, lived 
next door to a four-year-old boy whom 
they heartily disliked. One day Johnny’s 
mother found in her mail-box a printed 
note stating that unless a hundred dol- 
lars was deposited in a certain near-by 
place, Johnny would be “put on the 
spot.” She paid no attention to the note, 
and a few days later a second one ap- 
peared, which announced: “We have 
our eyes on you. Don’t think we don’t 
mean business. We give you till Thurs- 
day. $100 by then where we told you, or 
Johnny will be wiped out. If you tell 
the police we will wipe him out any- 
way. We see and know everything you 
do. P.S.: The money must be in small 
bills.” Thoroughly alarmed this time, 
Johnny’s mother took the letter to the 
police, who in a very short time ferreted 
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out the two little criminals next door. 
Faced with the facts, the sisters con- 
fessed all with the utmost nonchalance. 
“Well, what of it?” inquired the older 
girl. “We needed the money, and she 
has plenty. Besides, the kid’s no good 
—he needs erasing.” 

Every householder in three blocks of 
a university town was visited by a com- 
mittee of small boys, ranging from five 
to nine, and informed that for the sum 
of ten cents a week their lawns and 
front gardens would be protected from 
stones and rubbish. Meekly, every sin- 
gle one of those householders, most of 
them members of the university faculty, 
paid tribute regularly for several weeks, 
until a stranger moved into one of the 
houses. Called on in due course by the 
committee, she refused to pay for pro- 
tection. The next morning when she 
woke up her lawn was completely 
buried in tin cans, pebbles, dirt, and 
miscellaneous trash. She promptly noti- 
fied the police, who, as in the previous 
case, rounded up the criminals without 
difficulty. The leader, aged eight, was 
openly defiant. “She had it coming to 
her,” he said. “She knew our racket and 
we gave her a chance for a pay-off.” 

Please note that the protagonists of 
these three stories are not slum children, 
corrupted by contact with vice. They are 
middle-class children, well dressed, well 
fed, taught to brush their teeth and not 
to talk with their mouths full, given 
plenty of toys, destined as a matter of 
course to a high school or college educa- 
tion. Not one of them has ever seen a 
machine-gun or an armored car or a live 
gangster. They are not even being con- 
sciously wicked; they are simply carry- 
ing out what they conceive to be the 
mores of their tribe. It is the spirit of 
play, not congenital degeneracy, which 
at least half a dozen times in the past 
year has barked at me, “Stop, or I'll 
shoot!” or “Hands up!” while a toy 
pistol faced me, held in the hand of a 
gun-toter small enough to be picked up 
easily with one arm. 

To be sure, we used to admire Jesse 
James and Billy the Kid when I was 
young; we used to read about their ex- 
ploits and sing lugubriously about “the 
dirty little coward who shot Mr. How- 
ard and laid Jesse James in his grave.” 
But unless my memory is growing se- 
nile, we used to admire these worthies 
not only for their courage and daring 
and rebellion, but also, or more, for their 


(probably factitious) chivalry and 
sportsmanship and their general aura 
of a modern Robin Hood. We had never 
learned to revere rats and sneaks and 
stool-pigeons. 

Now, it seems, there are no such re- 
strictions. The gangster and the racket- 
eer are greeted not with disgust but with 
awed approval. We use their piquant 
vocabulary and follow their careers avid- 
ly from the humble henchman’s begin- 
nings to the solid silver casket. Our atti- 
tude has only seeped down from the 
elders to the youngsters. Recently I saw 
a news-reel of the “conditioning camps” 
of the new reforestration corps. An army 
officer was giving a recruit his supply 
of clothing and bedding, instructing 
him as to where he was to sleep, when 
and where to eat, what were his duties 
and privileges, and so on. When he fin- 
ished, he said, “Now do you understand 
everything?” And the recruit, a nice- 
looking lad of about twenty, quite in- 
nocently, and with an evident desire to 
express his gratitude courteously, re- 
plied: “O. K., Big Shot.” 

If this is the ethical attitude in which 
we have reared our children and adoles- 
cents, or in which we have permitted 
them to grow up without rearing, the 
next question is how and why has it 
come about? 

It is a little late to blame the World 
War for everything we do not like in 
our contemporary world. After all, the 
war ended in November, 1918, and we 
are almost ready for the next one. 
Neither can we lay the onus on that 
other scapegoat, the eighteenth amend- 
ment; prohibition did not create the 
gangsters—they were all prepared to 
take advantage of the situation when 
prohibition arrived. Perhaps the exist- 
ence of a sumptuary law in which most 
of those subject to it never believed, 
which they resented and circumvented 
with a clear conscience, did do much to 
foster the contempt for law as a whole, 
the admiration for its defiers and 
evaders, which our young sons and 
daughters have inherited in so exag- 
gerated a form. So did the callous ob- 
tuseness and stupidity of the stock-mar- 
ket manipulators and greedy exploiters 
of the feverish years when these boys 
and girls were babies. But it is only an- 
other symptom of the same diseased 
ethics to look everywhere but in our per- 
sonal doings for the blame for an un- 
desirable condition. If we are to do any- 
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thing to correct that condition, we must 
look much nearer home, and begin in 
our own back yards. 

There will still be found woolly- 
minded persons to tell us that it is lack 
of religious training that makes for 
criminality and the tolerant acceptance 
of criminality. Knowing this little town, 
I venture to assert that every one of 
those three small boys who stabbed me 
in the back turns up with parent- 
inspired regularity at Sunday School 
every week. Sending the children to 
Sunday School is the current adult 
atonement for not being present at 
church. Besides, the most cursory survey 
of prison statistics would show the en- 
tire lack of connection between moral 
standards and adherence to theological 
systems. It would be convenient to be 
able to accuse the crumbling of rite and 
doctrine for everything we disapprove 
in our ethical status, but unfortunately 
common sense forbids. 

What then? The movies? The radio? 
Books and magazines and comic strips? 
The comic strip is vulgar, but it is ag- 
gressively puritanical. Books and mag- 
azines have not even begun to touch the 
lives of the six-year-olds with rubber 
knives and toy pistols; they are just be- 
ginning to learn to read, and they al- 
ready know all about rackets and gangs. 
The radio, like the “funnies,” offers fare 
that is cheap and blatant and silly, 
frightening and shocking to young ner- 
vous systems, or sexually leering; but 
one thing it distinctly does not do is to 
glorify organized crime or gild racket- 
eering. There remains the motion pic- 
ture. All of these children are confirmed 
movie goers; and in spite of Saint Will 
as Czar, no dispassionate observer could 
hail the movies as elevating to the 
young. The recent exhaustive investiga- 
tion published by the Educational Re- 
search Committee of the Payne Fund 
has shown very clearly what gangster 
pictures do to their youngest admirers. 
You will remember the boy who praised 
James Cagney—a poor compliment to a 
nice fellow and an able actor—because 
he had learned from him just how to 
“pull off a job and make a getaway.” 
But after all, as some one has remarked, 
children can’t go to the pictures with- 
out money, and the primary source of 
their money (pending further lessons 
from crime films) is still their parents’ 
largess. Boys and girls are either taken 
to the movies by their elders, or supplied 


by them with the means of entrance. 
I am afraid even here we shall have to 
take the burden of guilt on ourselves. 

I tried out an abridged questionnaire 
of my own, addressed to eight boys and 
girls, ranging in years from seven to 
thirteen. They were all children of 
good family, of normal intelligence, of 
fairly comfortable circumstances. I ask- 
ed them just one question: “If you were 
an aviator, about to take part in an air 
race, the winning of which would bring 
you a large prize and much glory; and 
if by accident you discovered unguarded 
the plane belonging to your closest rival, 
the person most likely to beat you in the 
race; would you damage that person’s 
plane so it could not compete with 
yours? If not, why not?” Here are the 
eight answers, just as they were given to 
me: 

1. (Boy, ten.) No, I wouldn’t, be- 
cause you always get caught doing any- 
thing like that. 

2. (Boy, eleven.) If I was sure I was- 
n’t found out. I would give the money 
to my mother. (Evidently something 
gnawing at the conscience here!) 

3. (Girl, ten.) I would think it was a 
good thing if I could keep the other 
plane from starting, because if it did I 
might not win the race. 

4. (Boy, seven.) I don’t know how to 
fly. (“Incompetent, irrelevant, and im- 
material.”) 

5. (Girl, thirteen.) I don’t think it 
could happen, because they always have 
watchmen at hangars. 


6. (Boy, nine.) No, I wouldn’t do it, 
because he might find out and damage 
my plane. 

7. (Girl, eight.) He would deserve it 
if I did it, because he ought to watch 
his plane before a race. 

8. (Boy, twelve.) The important 
thing is to win a race when you are in 
it, and if I could do anything to*help me 
win, I would think it was all right to 
do. 


Comment is superfluous. 
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No, Mrs. Smith, it is not Tommy’s or 
Betty’s fault. The fault is in you, and 
Mr. Smith, and Tommy’s Uncle John 
and Betty’s Aunt Helen. Human beings 
do not evolve in a vacuum the ideas of 
sportsmanship, of fair play, of giving 
the other fellow a chance, a run for his 
money. These concepts have been built 
up by trial and error, by sweat and 
blood and flame, by slow, arduous, pun- 
ishing group-lessons. “Wasn't it too 
bad,” an adolescent boy said to me a 
few years ago, “that Sharkey lost that 
fight just because of a foul?” Nobody 
had ever taught him that to foul an op- 
ponent is not a misfortune, but a dis- 
grace. The battle of life does not develop 
naturally in accordance with Marquis of 
Queensbury rules; unless one has been 
thoroughly taught otherwise, so early 
that the teaching becomes an inherent 
part of one’s personality, the natural way 
to deal with an antagonist in any field 
is to gouge, kick, hit in clinches, and 
strike below the belt. Restraint from 
such tactics, not because to restrain is 
safer, but because it is decent and sports- 
manlike, has to be inculcated by analogy 
and example even more than by pre- 
cept. Studiousness and intelligence will 
not teach a boy or girl to be a gentle- 
man or a gentlewoman. Some child 
from the backwoods, who learned from 
an illiterate father that a real man al- 
ways fights fair, is far more apt to know 
what you mean by “honor” and its im- 
plications than will the son or daughter 
of the most cultured household whose 
culture is of the head only and not of 
the heart. 

The English “public” schools have 
evolved a code that fosters stodgi- 
ness, unimaginativeness, supercilious- 
ness, smugness, and numerous other un- 
desirable traits, but a code which has to 
its credit one supreme achievement—a 
personal honor that makes it impossible 
for its adherent to lie, to cheat, to be 
consciously unfair. That sort of thing 
simply “isn’t done.” And what “isn’t 
done” really isn’t done, if the person 
concerned desires to live at all among 
people of his own social grade. We have 
measured our children’s I. Q.’s, and at- 
tended to their teeth and tonsils and 
sinuses, and given them nature-appreci- 
ation and music and drawing and folk- 
dancing; but the one thing we have not 
taught them, in a nation extravagantly 
devoted to games, is to be good sports. 
When teachers have to retake an exam- 
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ination, because their first papers 
“showed so many evidences of copy- 
ing,” what hope is there that their pu- 
pils will learn that cheating is worse than 
unsafe or foolish—that it is “infra dig.” ? 

All this is so obvious that it becomes 
platitudinous. We are hard up now and 
Morgan’s list of favored advance buyers 
infuriates us; but—confess—how many 
of us were stirred to more than scornful 
amusement by the oil scandals of the 
Harding administration? How many 
of us saw anything unfair in acquitting 
Charles E. Mitchell because he had 
evaded his income tax by strictly legal 
methods, but giving a ten-year sentence 
to Al Capone, not for any of the actual 
offenses he had committed, but because 
he was not in a position legally to wrig- 
gle out from under his tax payments? 
How many of us say quite complacently 
that maybe it has been proved to the 
hilt that Tom Mooney is entirely inno- 
cent of the bomb explosion in 1916, but 
it’s a good thing to keep him in prison 
anyway on the ground that he is a radi- 
cal labor agitator? It is just as much a 
fighting allegation to tell the average 
man he is a bum sport as it is to make 
the classic aspersion on his mother’s 
chastity; but he will be utterly incapable 
of understanding you if you tell him 
that the hounding of conscientious ob- 
jectors during the war or the brutal Red 
raids organized by a Quaker Attorney 
General after the war were examples of 
national bad sportsmanship on an enor- 
mous scale. Neither, if his residence be 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, will 
he see anything unsportsmanlike in the 
hunting down and slaughtering of one 
terrified black man by an organized 
posse of armed whites. We have simply 
‘not developed in this country that atti- 
tude of mind which insists on a fair 
field and no favors. 

If we are tagged for speeding, we 
find a friend who will “see the judge.” 
If a murder has been committed, we al- 
low the police, our public servants, to 
torture some penniless and friendless 
half-wit until he “confesses” and closes 
the case. If a man finds a pocketbook 
full of money and returns it to its own- 
er, we think he is a fool. If we were con- 
scripted for service in 1917, and spent 
a few months at a base camp, we fight 
like demons to keep our hands in the 
public pocket for the rest of our lives in 
consequence. If we—for women are in 
this just as deep as men—have suffered 
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the misfortune of an unsuccessful mar- 
riage, we oblige the unhappy man, who 
probably endured just as much as we 
did, to support us the rest of our lives, 
and have him put in jail if he will not 
or cannot keep up the extorted pay- 
ments. We think it is clever to “out- 
smart” others, to “beat them to it,” to 
“put things over” on them. 

If the times we have lived in are 
troubled and confused and dangerous, 
what adjectives dare we apply to the 
years to come in which those children of 
ours will come to their maturity and 
ripen to old age? It will be those chil- 
dren who will determine whether we 
are at the end of a civilization or at the 
beginning of a greater one. It is they 
who must decide between fascism and 
communism, between chaos and order, 
between progress and _ retrogression. 
The hysterical young Nazis who beat 
defenseless Marxists to death and or- 
dain starvation for Jewish physicians 


and professors were, not many years 
ago, little blond boys who cried when 
they stubbed their toes and smiled when 
some kindly adult patted them on the 
head. The Versailles Treaty, of which 
we were all guilty, hardened and trained 
them into the implacable savages of to- 
day. We in America have no such ex- 
cuse if our children by 1950 are hanging 
their fellow countrymen to lamp-posts 
or bombing them with Lewisite instead 
of tear-gas. In spite of what we have 
gone through with since 1929, we have, 
compared to European experiences, sim- 
ply no conception of what hardship and 
privation mean. Most of us have had 
plenty of opportunity to rear our sons 
and daughters in open-mindedness, in 
decency, in fairness, in sportsmanship. 
If we have not done so, it means only 
that—in addition to being lazy and care- 
less—we ourselves have been imperfect- 
ly open-minded, decent, fair, and sports- 
manlike. 


The Republican Dilemma 
By Hoffman Nickerson 


#£ future of the Republican Party 

involves two dilemmas, one im- 

aginary and one real. At the mo- 
ment the Party hardly seems to exist. 
Most of its officeholders were buried 
alive in the landslide of last November 
when the Democratic National ticket 
carried all but six States: Connecticut, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont; out of 
ninety-six Senators only thirty-six are 
Republican; out of four hundred and 
thirty-five Congressmen only one hun- 
dred and seventeen; out of forty-eight 
States only eight have Republican gov- 
ernors. Moreover, the diminished Re- 
publicans are almost silent; as yet hard- 
ly a voice has been raised against his 


majesty Roosevelt II. The Grand Old 
Party which won no less than fourteen 
of the eighteen presidential elections 
from 1860 to 1928 has so nearly disap- 
peared that some have doubted whether 
it could ever come back. 

No one need waste a moment’s time 
on such an imaginary dilemma. On the 
contrary it is as certain as anything 
human can be that the Republicans will 
put up a Congressional ticket in 1934 
and a candidate for President in 1936. 
The chances are that they will regain 
many Congressional seats in’34 and that 
their candidate will be a hot contender 
for President two years later. American 
history is strewn with the skeletons of 
third parties; so far only two major 
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THE REPUBLICAN DILEMMA 


parties, the Federalists and the Whigs, 
have died; even in dying the Federalists 
gave birth to the Whigs and the Whigs 
to the G. O. P. The American is still 
in love with organization; the disturb- 
ances of our time have weakened but 
not destroyed political habits; to con- 
struct a successful third party would be 
enormously difficult and expensive. 

The Republican dilemma is not that 
of Hamlet hesitating between to be or 
not to be; it is that of remaking its plat- 
form and finding a candidate. 


A party out of power has the advan- 
tages of opposition. Just now Franklin 
D. is playing the hand and has the lead; 
he is playing his cards boldly and—in 
some cases—very skilfully. He may 
make a political grand slam and re- 
clect himself in a blaze of glory; but the 
chances are against any such political 
miracle. Walking a tight rope across 
Niagara would be an easy job compared 
with that of our genial President. What- 
ever he does about prices and inflation 
will seem not only mistaken but wicked 
to millions of people. For instance his 
National Recovery Act may set the 
small business men of the country 
against him, and if that happens he is 
lost, for this is neither an aristocratic 
nor a proletarian country; it is a middle- 
class country and the American middle- 
class man is no Caspar Milquetoast; he 
is boss and he knows it, he has a heavy 
axe which he is accustomed to let fall on 
election day. If Franklin gets him good 
and mad then there is nothing to it. 

Moreover, Franklin has another diff- 
culty: as boss of the Democrats he is 
like the man in the circus who has to 
ride three horses at once. The Demo- 
cratic Party is composed of three fac- 
tions almost impossible to reconcile: 
first, there are the Southerners whose 
interest is in maintaining white su- 
premacy in their sections. Among other 
things they are ultra Protestant. Next 
there are the democratic machines in 
the north-central and _ northeastern 
cities, chiefly Irish Roman Catholic in 
leadership, with a big slice—although 
by no means the whole—of our alien 
laborers for rank and file; an outfit 
more out of sympathy with the average 
Southerner could hardly be imagined. 
Finally there are the speculative, get- 
rich-quick Western farmers whose idea 
of prosperity is to tax every one else for 
their own benefit. Always for soft 


money, their leaders are willing to take 
the value out of every savings-bank ac- 
count in the country if only their clients 
who gambled and over-borrowed on the 
high price of land can succeed in cheat- 
ing their creditors. So far Franklin is 
humoring them, and wisely so no 
doubt; but—being an educated man— 
he well knows that if they run away 
with him he will be beaten. The in- 
dustrial laborer wants high wages and 
cheap food; the farmer wants dear food 
and low wages for his own help; on a 
basis of trading for favors the contra- 
diction is complete. Thus the Presi- 
dency alone holds the Democratic 
Party together after a victory; the ir- 
reconcilable Democratic factions are 
among the forces which compel Frank- 
lin to play the dictator; under their 
very different circumstances Cleveland 
and Wilson were similarly compelled. 
Even if the reader—like the writer— 
has no invincible prejudice against one- 
man government, nevertheless every 
one must admit that drastic centraliza- 
tion of power has its risks. What hap- 
pened to the Democratic Party after 
Cleveland and after Wilson is not re- 
assuring. 

Thus, on the negative side, circum- 
stances and the irreconcilable Demo- 
cratic factions will write much of the 
Republican platform for 1936. Let opin- 
ion here and there harden against the 
Roosevelt administration, and the Re- 
publican policy of supporting the Presi- 
dent will change as it did in 1918. 


On the other hand no party can be a 
hundred per cent negative. No matter 
how it may turn somersaults and twist 
principles around, a political group is 
not a lump of modelling clay capable of 
completely changing its shape—for in- 
stance from that of an elephant to a 
donkey or tiger. In other words a party 
must appeal to the groups which have 
been its backbone in the past. From its 
beginning the Republican Party has 
been a nationalist and industrialist 
group; bad leadership has partially split 
it between industry and agriculture. I 
say bad leadership for in its great days 
its chiefs could make the farmer see 
that populous and prosperous Ameri- 
can industries and cities were his best 
markets. Fool direct-primary laws have 
threatened its unity. But always it has 
appealed to the middle class, especially 
the manufacturer; also to the large 
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minority of American labor which is 
middle-class-minded. Although most 
American labor leaders are Democrats, 
the normal election returns of our in- 
dustrial districts show that plenty of 
the rank and file have sense enough to 
know that the boss can pay wages only 
out of profits—therefore they vote the 
Republican ticket in spite of hell and 
high water. 

Besides 
groups, a party must use its available 
men. Is Hoover available? It is no se- 
cret that he thinks he is, that at the very 
least he wants to dictate the party’s next 
presidential candidate. It needs no 
prophet or son of a prophet to tell the 
world that his always dominant trait 
of ambition is today re-enforced by a 
red hot desire for “vindication.” Oh, 
bunk, the reader may say, doesn’t he 
know what would happen to him? Ap- 
parently he does not. He has kept one 
of his former private secretaries, Law- 
rence Richey, on guard for him in 
Washington. He has inspired the genial 
Pat Hurley to form the “National Re- 
publican Associates” to try and domi- 
nate the party. It is just possible that he 
may succeed in renominating himself. 

How did he get that way? God 
knows. Suffice it that practically every 
Republican outside of his tiny circle of 
former officeholders believes a Hoover 
renomination would be a party disaster. 
Even that little group is by no means 
unanimous; for instance the name of 
Edge of New Jersey, his ambassador to 
Paris, is conspicuously absent from Hur- 
ley’s list; doubtless Edge believes that 
wet New Jersey would not have the 
Great Engineer back at any price. Re- 
ports from here and there agree that 
the country is almost as unanimously 
anti-Hoover as it was last November, 
more so if anything. People dislike his 
personality and appearance; they de- 
spise his boot-licking to the Drys; they 
laugh wearily but harshly when remind- 
ed of his salesman’s prattle about the 
depression having passed its worst stage. 
Returning Old China hands have stead- 
ily spread the interesting story of his 
doings in that country. In 1920 no one 
would have believed that Wilson’s rec- 
ord of treachery to close friends could be 
exceeded, and yet Hoover has accom- 
plished that near-miracle; the political 
ghosts of Bill Donovan, Mabel Wille- 
brandt, “Doc” Work, Colonel Mann, 
and Claudius Huston will long continue 
to haunt the Republican scene. 


appealing to its central 
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One asset the Hoover group has: 
Ogden Mills. Unlike most politicians he 
inherited money, but in addition to his 
great fortune his father also handed on 
to him a good mind and the love of 
hard work. He is the sort of man who 
leaves no stone unturned in order to get 
whatever he goes after; one might say 
that he leaves no pebble unturned. Not 
gifted with a winning personality, he 
used to be described as cold, but he early 
learned to make a good speech, making 
up in personal force and knowledge of 
his subject for what he lacked in charm. 
It was a notable achievement at the Re- 
publican Convention of ’32 when he 
alone of the defenders of the hybrid 
semi-wet plank was able to get a re- 
spectful hearing from the roaring Chi- 
cago galleries. No one who knows his 
long record as a thorough-going wet be- 
lieved him to be in love with the 
wretched make-shift which he was de- 
fending; he praised it only as a compro- 
mise, but his downright sincerity im- 
pressed even his opponents. It was a 
personal triumph. Mills’s experience in 
the Treasury Department makes him 
strong precisely where the Roosevelt 
Administration is weak, that is in pub- 
lic finance. Should Franklin inflate and 
should that inflation of the currency do 
the harm that such debasement has al- 
ways done, God help the peanut politi- 
cians and second-rate professors on the 
Democratic side when Ogden Mills be- 
gins explaining to their victims how 
and why the value has been stolen from 
their savings bank accounts. If that hap- 
pens he might win the non-Hoover 
group as well. 

The non-Hoover group is important. 
For good or ill the Republicans have 
never been a one-man show like the 


Towarp dawn I came awake hearing a crow 
Perched on the roof-tree lift his guttural cry 
Twice on the shaken air of morning. No 
Caw, answering, made reply. 

The wood shivered, a wind began to sigh 
Among the boughs already growing bare, 
As drowsily I waited—and once more 
That raucous question shook the vacant air. 
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Democrats; usually G. O. P. leadership 
has been a self-perpetuating affair. To- 
day that leadership is weaker than usu- 
al; last fall’s election removed from the 
Senate both Watson of Indiana and the 
frank and lovable Moses of New Hamp- 
shire. Another veteran, the Mormon 
Smoot of Utah whose astonishing mem- 
ory enabled him to quote every tariff 
schedule letter perfect without a figure 
before him, removed himself by deliber- 
ate retirement. Dwight Morrow is dead. 
Reed of Pennsylvania is handicapped by 
having Pinchot as Governor of his State. 
McNary of Oregon is unknown out- 
side the Senate Chamber. Nevertheless 
the non-Hoover group, the Republican 
organization men as distinguished from 
the “Federal crowd” of the last admin- 
istration, have a first-rate man of proved 
ability in James W. Wadsworth. 

Whereas Hoover progressed from a 
promoter of questionable mining com- 
panies to a dispenser of public charity 
and thence to his unhappy presidency, 
“Young Jim” Wadsworth began his 
political apprenticeship in the New 
York State Assembly twenty-eight years 
ago. In his second term he was elected 
Speaker, in which job he served four 
years and did one of the neatest bits of 
political organization ever seen in that 
experienced little city. From °14 to ’27 
he served two terms in the U. S. Senate, 
liked and respected by political friends 
and foes who agreed that he was one of 
the most useful members of that curi- 
ous body. 

What are his disadvantages? The 
writer knows of only three, of which the 
first has been well lived down: his vote 
to override Wilson’s veto of the Vol- 
stead Act was a sufficient pretext for the 
Democratic posters denouncing him as 


THE ANSWER 
By John Hall Wheelock 


a “fake wet” in his losing campaign of 
1926, but that poison dried up long 
ago. His second drawback is that in 
Washington he concentrated on states- 
manship and completely neglected the 
details of political management which 
had served him so well in Albany. The 
third disadvantage is personal to him- 
self and his wife: there are dark rumors 
that during his twelve years as Senator 
no New York State Congressman ex- 
cept Ogden Mills and Hamilton Fish 
were ever asked to the Wadsworth 
house. Certainly the Wadsworths are 
not loved—to put it mildly—by the 
wives of many important New York 
State Republicans. Whenever the Sena- 
tor happened to met these ladies he was 
his charming self, but by the time he 
met them again he had forgotten what 
they looked like and even that they ex- 
isted; Mrs. Wadsworth seems never to 
have known that there were such peo- 
ple on earth. 

How important will this feminine 
friction be in 1936? Just as in 1928 the 
Smiths were attacked for being socially 
below average American middle-class 
standards, so the charge of being ex- 
clusive and “high hat” might be aimed 
at the Wadsworths. Peanut politics? 
Yes. A serious matter? Perhaps, and 
perhaps not. The writer, for one, de- 
voutly hopes not. Could some friend 
persuade the Wadsworths to change 
their social spots just a little within the 
next two years? It seems improbable. 
But perhaps people will be thinking 
more of issues than of social squabbles 
during the next campaign for President. 

Franklin Roosevelt, Ogden Mills, Jim 
Wadsworth—is their combined im- 
portance a symptom of an aristocratic 
drift in American politics? 


Silence settled back slowly, as before. 
I turned to sleep. I heard half-waking there 
His harsh vehement caw lifted again. 


The frosty dawn was silent on the hill, 


All was still. 


Silence over the listening wood—and then, 
Faintly, from far away, 
The answer came. Morning flowed into day. 
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ERE is a new and important ad- 
dition to the increasing list of 
books written in English by 

those who have learned the language in 
mature years. Yes, it is a war book; but 
I hope that will not prevent any one 
from reading it, because it is filled with 
thrilling adventures and penetrating 
observation. It is called “Memoirs of a 
Spy,” deals exclusively with happenings 
along the Eastern fronts, and is by 
Nicholas Snowden, whose native name 
is Miklés Soltész. He was born in a 
little Hungarian city that is now a part 
of Czechoslovakia. He grew up in the 
tower of Babel, so instead of laughing 
idiotically when he heard men talking 
in a strange language, as is the common 
way with children, he determined to 
learn that language. “As a boy I could 
not endure it to hear anybody speaking 
a foreign language that I could not un- 
derstand.” Thus at the age of eighteen, 
he spoke fluently Hungarian, Polish, 
Russian, Serbian, Bohemian, Ruthen- 
ian, Slovak, Croatian, German, French, 
and a littke Rumanian and Yiddish. 
Later he learned English, Spanish, Ital- 
ian. He was well equipped for spyhood, 
when he was graduated from the com- 
mercial high school in 1914. 

So many books have been written on 
the Western front that it is peculiarly 
interesting to read this one which deals 
with the Russians and Hungarians and 
successive revolutions. To those who, 
like me, Przemysl was only an unpro- 
nounceable name of a place that in the 
war seemed to be taken and retaken, 
the account of Mr. Snowden’s adven- 
tures in and near that city will make it 
as real as Chicago. In the course of his 
work, he was captured more than once, 


AS I LIKE IT 
William Lyon Phelps 


A Spy Reveals His Past .. . Their 
England and Yankee Hilltops... Literary Min- 
isters ... The Best of the Thrillers .. . Slight 
Mathematical Correction...St. Paul an Investor? 


tortured, condemned to death, and for 
eight months was in prison. In 1923, he 
embarked for the Argentine, believing 
it was to be his permanent home. But he 
is now living in the United States. 

While this book is not peace propa- 
ganda, or any kind of propaganda, it 
reveals the folly and horror of war. The 
pages have mainly straightforward nar- 
rative; only occasionally does he com- 
ment. But here is something worth 
remembering: “short as was the word 
war, it contained within its compass 
all the miseries and havoc which man- 
kind can suffer.” 


Passing from tragedy to high comedy, 
I salute the author of a book which 
opens with a scene on the Western front 
and then has no more to do with war 
than I have. This hitherto-to-me-un- 
known writer is A. G. Macdonell and 
the name of the book is “England Their 
England”; with a preface to the Ameri- 
can edition by Christopher Morley. It is 
a Scotsman’s view of England and the 
English; it is a compound of satire, ex- 
aggeration, outrageous mirth, sympa- 
thy, poetic charm. It also has much of 
that irresistible nonsense that only the 
British know how to write. It always 
seems strange to an American that Eng- 
land, almost exactly the size of Michi- 
gan or North Carolina, can be such an 
object of curiosity and perplexity to the 
Scots. It is as if the people of Wisconsin 
were alien and enigmatic to the people 
of Michigan. 

The chief glory of the English, al- 
though they don’t know it, is their in- 
consistency. They have always pre- 
ferred life to any theory about life. If 
they have any philosophy at all, it must 


be based on experience, and no appar- 
ently sound syllogism will stand if in- 
consistent with facts. They irritate for- 
mal and logical people, because they 
like to do things the way they have done 
them; and when an improvement in 
efficiency is pointed out, they are only 
politely interested, and plainly mean to 
do nothing about it. Now this is per- 
haps their greatest charm, because in an 
age of uniformity and conformity by 
compulsion, I love to see individuals do- 
ing as they choose; the home of lost 
causes is never the home of lost people. 

“England Their England” is alto- 
gether too entertaining for a bed book; 
but it is perfection for reading aloud in 
congenial company. Although I am a 
whole-hearted American, the thirteenth 
chapter, with its incomparable English 
country scenery, country buildings, and 
country people, makes me poignantly 
homesick, homesick for the home of the 
founders and patriots of America. 

The bewildered Scot who attempts to 
find a solution for the insoluble incon- 
sistencies of the English character 
comes near the truth when he suddenly 
has revealed to him in a vision that the 
English people are fundamentally 
poets. For the fact is that from that 
small island and from those people so 
often regarded as stolid, so sensible as 
to be insensible, has come the most 
glorious romantic poetry the world has 
ever known. 

Professor Frances Theresa Russell, of 
Stanford University, a Browning schol- 
ar, has prepared a charming anthology 
of verse from the two Brownings, called 
“Two Poets, a Dog, and a Boy.” She 
contributes a narrative of their lives 
and comments on their poems; and the 
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book gains in value by the illustrations 
drawn by Cary Odell; “the pictures 
alone make the book worth having.” 
The play, “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street,” gave renewed life to the dog 
Flush, who has here a chapter all to 
himself. This is as good a book for chil- 
dren as can be found. 

Another delightful book for children 
of eight and eighty, verses and pictures 
by G. K. Chesterton, is “Greybeards at 
Play,” with the secondary title “Litera- 
ture and Art for Old Gentlemen.” First 
published in 1900, this is its author’s 
earliest work, and has been for many 
years out of print. For restoring it, the 
publishers deserve our hearty thanks. 

A book composed entirely of after- 
dinner funny stories, over 300 pages of 
them, is “The Table in a Roar,” or “If 
You’ve Heard It, Try to Stop Me,” com- 
piled by James Ferguson, illustrated by 
Bateman and Belcher, with an introduc- 
tion by E. V. Lucas, whose own selec- 
tions there given are among the best. 
This book will be a godsend to after- 
dinner speakers, for although some of 
these yarns are shopworn, others are not, 
and we should devoutly remember what 


the late Mr. Depew said: “Thank God, 
there is always one man at every dinner 
who has never heard anything.” 


Richard Butler Glaenzer is a scholar, 
a bookman, a humorist and a wit. His 
latest book, “Spoofs,” is a collection of 
fun in prose and a little in verse, from 
the “works” of about forty contempo- 
rary writers, and every page is a punc- 
ture of pretentiousness. Here is much 
fun for small cash. Among the con- 
tributors are Don Marquis, F. P. A., 
H. I. Phillips, George Chappell, Oliver 
Herford, Julian Street, Burton Rascoe, 
Fairfax Downey, and many more. The 
admirable illustrations are drawn by the 
editor. 


“Shooting the Bull,” by David Ellbey, 
the assumed name of the son of the 
most famous newspaper man in Eng- 
land, is the “lowdown” on newspaper 
work, day and night, in London and 
New York. For this young man, who 
learned his business in London, and is 
again active in that town, worked for 
some time on American dailies. Many 
readers of morning and evening news- 
papers wonder just how the news is as- 
sembled, the various parts of the vast 
journal put together, etc., etc. The au- 
thor tells us with plenty of sprightly 
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detail. He shows the seamy side of 
newspaper life, but he loves journalism 
with all his heart, and is proud to be a 
newspaper man. He writes in lively 
slang and with great gusto, telling 
many good stories. I think he must be 
mistaken, however, in his account of 
how he heard over an American radio 
the round-by-round report of a prize- 
fight, wherein the announcer used con- 
stantly every form of blasphemy and 
obscenity. I simply cannot believe this. 

The distinguished and beloved retired 
Chancellor of New York University, 
Elmer E. Brown, was fortunately per- 
suaded, in fact compelled, to assemble 
some of his essays and addresses in one 
compact volume called modestly “A 
Few Remarks.” They are full of wit 
and wisdom, the result of inspiration 
and experience, valuable to all teachers 
and parents. 

“The Better Part,” by the Reverend 
Doctor Lyman P. Powell, contains many 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times. This is a 
plea for personal religion, by an Epis- 
copal clergyman in New York, who is 
as broad-minded as he is devout. A 
high-hearted faith animates the work, 


which communicates itself to the reader. 


Those earnest but melancholy church- 
goers, who believe, with Elijah, that 
when they die, God will not have a 
friend left, should read these pages, and 
take courage. Sursum cordal 

Incomprehensible as the mental atti- 
tude of the mystic is to the man in the 
street, there will always be a number of 
men and women who live in spiritual 
daily communion with the unseen. I 
have just been reading a little book call- 
ed “Splendor in the Night” which gives 
in simple and clear language an account 
of an experience of tremendous exalta- 
tion. There is a preface by the admirable 
Rufus M. Jones, and the volume is dedi- 
cated to the queen of the mystics, 
Evelyn Underhill. 


“Flawed Blades,” by the admirable 
Percival Christopher Wren, is composed 
of tales from the Foreign Legion. Ver- 
bum Sap. But its title is taken from a 
striking stanza by Wilfred Gibson, that 
Kipling must admire. 


The Sword outwears the Sheath— 

So end the God-loved lucky lives, 

The tragedy is when the flawed blade snaps, 
And yet the Sheath survives. 


Speaking of poetry, I am very glad 
that Louis Untermeyer, the accomplish- 


ed poet and anthologist, has placed to- 
gether in one volume his critical anthol- 
ogies “Modern American Poetry” and 
“Modern British Poetry.” His biograph- 
ical and critical notes are valuable. The 
book, not cumbersome, contains more 
than 1600 pages. 

“On Yankee Hilltops,” by Walter 
Prichard Eaton, who is at home equally 
in the garish artificial day of the theatre 
and in the natural woods of winter, is 
itself as good as a brief vacation. It has 
a beautiful frontispiece, white birches in 
the snow, by Edwin H. Lincoln. This 
book belongs to the literature of re- 
freshment and also of healing. 

The late Professor George H. Palm- 
er’s translation of Homer’s “Odyssey” 
in rhythmic prose is now re-issued in a 
most attractive edition, with excellent 
full-page colored illustrations by N. C. 
Wyeth. A very good present for a boy 
or girl or for any one else. 

“The Making of Note-Books,” by 
Professor Charles B. Wright of Middle- 
bury College, is full of wise and cheer- 
ful reflections on travel in Europe and 
Vermont and elsewhere. It has another 
purpose—to show younger pilgrims 
how notebooks of travel and reading 
should be made. 

It is not often that I recommend a 
book dealing with high-power ales- 
manship; for it is not often that a book 
of that kind, however well adapted to 
its purpose, comes within the very wide 
range of this column. But here is a small 
volume, printed by one of the most 
artistic presses in America, which em- 
phasizes the spiritual and psychological 
aspect of the art of making the relation 
between buyer and seller. Furthermore, 
there is much practical wisdom on life 
in general. I have never seen a book 
quite like this; and while it is to be 
recommended to all young men and 
women entering commercial life, I 
think that I am not the only one who 
will, wholly from a detached point of 
view, enjoy reading it. It is called (after 
the author’s experience as a salesman) 
“Nine Out of Ten Say Yes” and is 
signed by the name Tee Eff. 


An extremely useful book is “Music 
Masters in Miniature,” by George C. 
Jell. In a volume of less than 300 pages, 
biographies of twenty-four great musi- 
cal composers are given, beginning with 
Bach and closing with Stravinsky. The 
modest preface expresses the aim of the 





book; the author does not attempt to 
give the final word in criticism, but 
merely to supply in convenient form the 
information that many want and need. 
At the end is a list of the composers’ 
works most frequently performed. The 
numerous illustrations by Frank R. 
Southard add to the attractiveness of an 
attractive book. It seems to me one of 
the miracles of human history, that mu- 
sic, the greatest of all the arts, should be 
so modern. If we had lived about two 
hundred years ago, we should have 
missed all the best music of the world. 
And how strange that with no premoni- 
tory dawn, the year 1685 saw within 
one month the birth of two babies, 
Handel and Bach! 


The year 1933 has already seen a 
bumper crop of thrillers. Here are some 
of the best. First I salute a new author, 
a new detective, and a new publishing 
firm, all three of whom have collabo- 
rated in producing a splendid hair- 
raiser called “The Ravenelle Riddle.” 


The author, E. Best Black, is an Ameri- 
can who knows London better than 
most Englishmen; the metropolitan and 
country scenes are perfect. The new de- 


tective is a wizard. This the first book 
issued by the publishers, Loring and 
Mussey, should be the advance agent 
of their prosperity. 

“The Prime Minister’s Pencil,” by Ce- 
cil Waye, is one of the most ingenious 
of murder tales; and is also steadily ex- 
citing. The accomplished Carolyn Wells 
has written her masterpiece of murder 
in a book called “The Broken O.” “The 
Claverton Affair” by John Rhode shows 
how murder can be committed in such 
a manner as to defy chemical analysis. 
Without giving away the plot, I will 
merely remark that a depth bomb ex- 
plodes in the stomach. “Harlequin of 
Death” by the famous S. Horler, shows 
how an English gentleman out of train- 
ing can defeat a Chicago gangster in the 
pink. Very exciting. “Pascal’s Mill,” by 
Ben Ames Williams, is remarkable for 
its character-creation as well as for its 
mystery appeal. “American Gun Mys- 
tery,” by Ellery Queen, though some- 
what over-written, is ingeniously intri- 
cate. 

It is a pity that Dornford Yates, who 
has written so many wildly exciting ro- 
mances agreeably mixed with mirth, 
should have attempted to imitate “Alice 
in Wonderland,” in his latest book, 
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“The Stolen March.” Up to the point 
where the mules begin to talk, this 
story is in his best manner. Then it be- 
comes as tedious as it is impossible. 


I am glad to see two men connected 
with the production of literature ap- 
pointed as American ministers to for- 
eign countries. The novelist and essayist 
Meredith Nicholson has been appointed 
Minister to Paraguay, and the publisher 
Lincoln MacVeagh Minister to Greece. 
Both will be very popular. Synchronous- 
ly with the Greek appointment, it is 
pleasant to note that a new line of 
steamers will run directly between New 
York and Athens. Greece is now one of 
the countries where Americans can 
travel most cheaply; and travelling in 
the sublime interior of that land was 
never so comfortable as now. Further- 
more, the amazing excavations under 
the direction of Professor Capps and 
Professor Shear of Princeton make an 
additional inducement for Americans 
to visit Greece. 


Miss Alice A. Holt of Seattle, Wash., 
quite properly reminds me that when I 
gave a list of convenient dictionaries, I 
ought to have included “The Winston 
Simplified Dictionary,” of which the 
“Encyclopedic Edition” she particularly 
recommends. 


My statement that I am rereading all 
Dickens’s novels in chronological order 
has called out several interesting letters 
and I am pleased to see others are en- 
gaged in the same delightful occupation. 
Owen B. McCarthy of Louisville, Ky., 


writes: 


To read the entire works of Dickens today, 
is a tour de force; yet, to reperuse them as you 
purpose, is something more; or, as our mutual 
friend, Mantalini, in “Nickleby,” would say: 
“such a demd extraordinary out-of-the-way 
kind of thing as never was!” It is now six or 
seven years since I completed the 34 vol. “Gad- 
shill Edition,” published by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, London, and by Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, on our side of the pond. Thus it is 
as a comrade-in-arms that I beg to solicit your 
attention. . . . In your book “Advance of the 
English Novel” we learn that Dickens, more 
than any other English novelist, has had a de- 
cided influence on Russia. Sapristi! Doctor, I 
opine not only by his luminosity, but his vo- 
luminosity as well. (Apologies to Sheridan). 
There’s nothing of an 18-day dict "bout these 
Russian novels; however, since you esteem 
“Anna Karenina” (May number), I suppose I 
shall read same. Dickens, I think, is best read, 
when development of character and situation 
is kept in mind, in lieu of plot and story—for 
the greater part of all his stories. Mantalini’s 
“My life is one demd horrid grind .. . gone 
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to the demnition bow-wows,” lingers in my 
recollection when that worthy's exploits have 
become nebulous. Inimitable characters! .. . 
you've given Dickens a “new deal.” We'll 
brush up on our “Bleak House.” 

It interests me that Mr. McCarthy has 
the “Gadshill Edition” for that is the 
one I own and read; there is no better 
edition of Dickens anywhere. 

I am glad also to observe in the P.S. 
to the letter that Mr. McCarthy joins the 


FAERY QUEENE CLUB 


He had two reasons—sheer admira- 
tion for Spenser and to answer in the 
negative Macaulay’s famous criticism 
concerning the paucity of its readers. 

Miss Antoinette Axene, of Kansas 
City, Mo., read the entire poem, begin- 
ning it on her seventeenth birthday 
and finishing it in four months. 

In my English literature work last year (my 
senior year in High School) I found that I 
seemed to enjoy some things that were nothing 
short of torture to some of my classmates— 
Spenser, for example. (You should have heard 
the chorus of artistically blended soprano and 
baritone groans that arose when our teacher 
assigned one canto) and Chaucer and Dryden 
and Pope. Most of our class hated Pope, but 
he is hilariously funny—in places. I am sorry 
to say that the tables were often turned, as I 
did not care for some . . . in which the others 
were very interested. 


My query in the August issue as to 
where are to be found successors to 
Hardy, Conrad, Bennett, Moore, Gals- 
worthy, kept Daniel J. Packer of Tren- 
ton, N. J., sleepless until he wrote me 
that the worthy successors are Somerset 
Maugham, Willa Cather, H. W. Free- 
man, David Garnett, and Ernest Hem- 
ingway. De Gustibus—Yet I am glad to 
see the name of H. W. Freeman. 


FANO CLUB 
Hugh Rose, Jr., Yale 1932, saw the 
Guardian Angel in Fano in June. 


REVISED VERSIONS 

I do not know why all the revised, 
and modern, and “American,” and ver- 
nacular versions of the Bible regard it 
as an advantage to have the page set up 
in paragraphs rather than in verses. One 
of many reasons for preferring the Au- 
thorized Version is that it is printed in 
verses; infinitely better for reading 
aloud, and distinctly better for reading 
in solitude. 


CHANGE IN RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS 


The most profound, significant, and 
beneficial change in the emphasis on 
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religious ideals is the change from giv- 
ing up to giving. 
OPTIMISM 
The average cat spends more time 
purring than she does meowing. 
STRANGE 
It is strange that the best Prohibition- 
ist and the best champagne should both 
be very dry. 
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THE NEW DEAL 
It should be observed that the N.R.A. 


is breaking the ten commandments, 
Six days shalt thou labour. 


ST. PAUL AN INVESTOR 


The apostle must have felt the depres- 
sion. See Acts XXVI: 29. “I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that 


hear me this day, were both almost, and 
altogether such as I am, except these 


bonds.” 
PUSHING THE PLATE 
Why is it that in all the novels I read, 


whenever any one finishes a meal, he 
always pushes away the plate? I finish 
three meals every day, and never push 
away a plate. 


BOOKS, AUTHORS, AND PUBLISHERS 


Those marked with an asterisk are suitable for study and discussion by reading clubs 


*“Memoirs of a Spy,” by Nicholas Snowden. 
Scribners. $3. 

*“England Their England,” by A. G. Mac- 
donell. Macmillan. $2. 

*“A Few Remarks,” by Elmer E. Brown. 
N. Y. Univ. Press. $2. 

*“The Better Part,” by L. P. Powell. 
Merrill. $1.50. 

“Flawed Blades,” by P.C. Wren. Stokes. $2. 

*“Modern American Poetry, Modern British 
Poetry,” ed. Untermeyer. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.75. 

*“On Yankee Hilltops,” by W. P. Eaton. W. 

A. Wilde. $1. 

“Two Poets, a Dog, and a Boy,” by F. T. 
Russell. Lippincott. $2. 

“Greybeards at Play,” by G. K. Chesterton. 
Sheed & Ward, 63 5th Av., N. Y. $1. 


Bobbs- 


Sxy and water like the inner glaze of a shell 


Blending their nacres 


Rippled in faint color, and on the undulant swell 


Of the infinite acres 


Of the ocean, ploughed by a gleam of the sun to gold, 


A darkness curved in spray 


Far from the haunt of its mates, and hurdled and rolled 


In the gathering gray. 


The rounded slippery back ink-black and sleek, 


The flash of the underside 


Glimmering white, the strange and flattened beak 


Stabbing the immersing tide, 


And like a lone far sail the dorsal fin 


Slanting and furrowing far 


Till the flippered tail again bade frolic begin 


Under the Northern star; 


Like an elemental and fantastic wish 


In a world first made— 


Acrobatic evolution of the dreams of fish— 


Where no music played 


The dolphin danced—as that elder sunset day 


Saw quaint saraband begin 


Round the dark Sicilian ship, and porpoise-play 


Of ancestral kin. 


“The Table in a Roar,” by J. Ferguson. Dut- 
ton. $2. 

“Spoofs,” by R. B. Glaenzer. McBride. $2. 

“The Ravenelle Riddle,” by E. B. Black. Lor- 
ing & Mussey. 248 E. 57th St. N. Y. 
$2. 

“The Prime Minister’s Pencil,” by C. Waye. 
Kinsey. $2. 

“The Broken O,” by Carolyn Wells. 
cott. $2. 

“The Claverton Affair,” by J. Rhode. 
Mead. $2. 

“Harlequin of Death,” by S. Horler. 
Brown. $2. 

“Pascal's Mill,” by B. A. Williams. 


“The American Gun Mystery,” 
Queen. 


Lippin- 
Dodd 
Little 

Dutton. 


by Ellery 
Stokes. $2. 


LONELY DOLPHIN 
By William Rose Benét 


“The Stolen March,” by D. Yates. Minton 


Balch. $2. 

“Shooting the Bull,” by D. Ellbey. 
& Grayson. London. 10s 6d. 

*“The Odyssey of Homer,” tr. Palmer (illust.) 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

*“The Making of Note-Books,” by C. B. 
Wright. Middlebury Press, Vt. 600 
copies. 

“Splendor in the Night,” anon. 

Portland, Maine. 500 copies. 

“Nine Out of Ten Say Yes,” by Tee Eff. New 
Haven: Moore & Drummond. 

*“Complete Works of Dickens,” Gadshill Edi- 
tion. 34 vols. Scribners. 

“Winston Simplified Dictionary.” 
Winston Co. $5 and $3.50. 

*“Music Masters in Miniature,” by George C. 
Jell. Scribners, $2. 


Grayson 


Mosher Press, 


John C. 


But here no golden musician, death-surrounded 


By mariner enemies, 


Such melodies 


Clutched his harp till over the ocean sounded 


As still in darkness, obsequious to the moon, 
It chants for underbreath; 
For here no dolphins hung on Arion’s tune 


Ere he leaped to death 


Yet cheated death when a dark fin bubbled across, 
A slippery back upbore 

His fainting body, and so at Taenaros 

He waded ashore— 

But now it seemed as ocean twilight increased 


And the legend left the mind, 


Here gambolled the last of all dolphins and the least 
Far from its coast and kind, 


Snorting in foam, and then in a limber arc 


Gathering its back to lunge, 


Scattering pale pearl and patterning the dark 


With curving leap and plunge; 


Creature of instinct, in mysterious mirth 
Frolicking lonely and free, 

With a gesture utterly alien to our earth 
From the cold and ominous sea! 





HENRY GEORGE 


wellian or Pauline drama out of “the 
commonplace reply of a passing team- 
ster to a commonplace question.” One 
day in 1871 he went for a horseback 
ride, and as he stopped to rest his horse 
on a rise overlooking San Francisco 
Bay— 

“I asked a passing teamster, for want 
of something better to say, what land 
was worth there. He pointed to some 
cows grazing so far off that they looked 
like mice, and said, ‘I don’t know exact- 
ly, but there is a man over there who will 
sell some land for a thousand dollars an 
acre.’ Like a flash it came over me that 
there was the reason of advancing pov- 
erty with advancing wealth. With the 
growth of population, land grows in 
value, and the men who work it must 
pay more for the privilege.” 

Yes, there it was. Why had wages sud- 
denly shot up so high in California in 
1849 that cooks in the restaurants of 
San Francisco got $500 a month? The 
reason now was simple and clear. It 
was because the placer mines were 
found on land that did not belong to 
anybody. Any one could go to them 
and work them without having to pay 
an owner for the privilege. If the lands 
had been owned by somebody, it would 
have been land-values instead of wages 
that would have so suddenly shot up. 

Exactly this was what had taken place 
on these grazing lands overlooking San 
Francisco Bay. The Central Pacific 
meant to make its terminus at Oakland, 
the increased population would need 
the land around Oakland to settle on, 
and land values had jumped up to a 
thousand dollars an acre. Naturally, 
then, George reasoned, the more pub- 
lic improvements there were, the better 
the transportation facilities, the larger 
the population, the more industry and 
commerce—the more of everything that 
makes for “prosperity’—the more 
would land values tend to rise, and the 
more would wages and interest tend to 
fall. 

George rode home thoughtful, trans- 
lating the teamster’s commonplace re- 
ply into the technical terms of econom- 
ics. He reasoned that there are three fac- 
tors in the production of wealth, and 
only three: natural resources, labor, and 
capital. When natural resources are un- 
appropriated, obviously the whole yield 


of production is divided into wages, 
which go to labor, and interest, which 
goes to capital. But when they are ap- 
propriated, production has to carry a 
third charge—rent. Moreover, wages 
and interest, when there is no rent, are 


regulated strictly by free competition; 
but rent is a monopoly-charge, and 
hence is always “all the traffic will bear.” 

Well, then, since natural, resource val- 
ues are purely social in their origin, cre- 
ated by the community, should not rent 
go to the community rather than to the 
individual? Why tax industry and en- 
terprise at all—why not just charge 
rent? There would be no need to inter- 
fere with the private ownership of natu- 
ral resources. Let a man own all of them 
he can get his hands on, and make as 
much out of them as he may, untaxed; 
but let him pay the community their 
annual rental value, determined simply 
by what other people would be willing 
to pay for the use of the same holdings. 
George could see justification for wages 
and interest, on the ground of natural 
right; and for private ownership of 
natural resources, on the ground of 
public policy; but he could see none for 
the private appropriation of economic 
rent. In his view it was sheer theft. If 
he was right, then it also followed that 
as long as economic rent remains uncon- 
fiscated, the taxation of industry and en- 
terprise is pure highwaymanry, espe- 
cially tariff taxation, for this virtually 
delegates the government’s taxing pow- 
er to private persons. 

George worked out these ideas in a 
tentative way in a forty-eight page 
pamphlet with the title, “Our Land and 
Land Policy, National and State,” which 
did not reach many readers, but added 
something to his reputation as a tribune 
of the people. The subject mulled in 
his mind through five years of news- 
paper work, at the end of which he lost 
his paper and was once more on the 
ragged edge. He had begun a magazine 
article on the cause of industrial depres- 
sions, but was dissatisfied with it—one 


Continued from page 279 


could do nothing with the topic in so 
little space. What was needed was a 
solid treatise which should recast the 
whole science of political economy. 
He felt that he could write this trea- 
tise, but how were he and his family to 
live meanwhile? He had used his influ- 
ence on the Democratic side in the last 
State campaign, and had been particu- 
larly instrumental in selecting the gov- 
ernor; so he wrote to Governor Irwin, 
asking him “to give me a place where 
there was little to do and something to 
get, so that I could devote myself to 
some important writing.” The governor 
gave him the State inspectorship of gas 
meters, which was a moderately well- 
paid job, and a sinecure. This was in 
January, 1876; and in March, 1879, he 
finished the manuscript of a book en- 
titled Progress and Poverty; An In- 
quiry into the Cause of Industrial De- 
pressions, and of Increase of Want with 


Increase of Wealth; The Remedy. 


V 


No one would publish the book, not 
so much because it was revolutionary 
(though one firm objected to it emphat- 
ically on that ground) but because it 
was a bad prospect. No work on politi- 
cal economy, aside from textbooks, had 
ever sold well enough either in the 
United States or England to make an- 
other one attractive. Besides, the unpar- 
alleled depression of the ’seventies was 
making all the publishing houses sail as 
close to the wind as they could run. 
Logically, a book on the cause of hard 
times ought to interest people just then, 
but book buyers do not buy by logic, 
and publishers are aware of it. 

By hook or crook George and his 
friends got together enough money to 
make plates for an author’s edition of 
five hundred copies; George himself set 
the first few sticks of type. At three 
dollars a copy he sold enough of these 
almost to clear the cost; and presently 
the firm of Appleton, who had rejected 
the manuscript, wrote him that if he 
would let them have his plates, they 
would bring out the book in a two-dol- 
lar edition; and this was done. 

It fell as dead as Czsar, not even get- 
ting a competent press notice in Amer- 
ica for months. George sent some com- 
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plimentary copies abroad, where it did 
rather better. Emile de Laveleye praised 
it highly in the Revue Scientifique; it 
was translated into German, and its re- 
views, as George said, were “way up.” 
Some sort of sale began in March, 1880, 
with a brilliant review in The New 
York Sun, which was followed by more 
or less serious treatment in the Eastern 
press generally; but it amounted to al- 
most nothing. 

The truth about the subsequent mete- 
oric success of Progress and Poverty as 
a publishing venture is that it was a 
purely adventitious success. The times 
were not only just right for such a book, 
but they stayed right for nearly twenty 
years. The course of popular interest 
played directly into its hand, not only 
in America, but in the whole English- 
speaking world. It is significant that in 
countries where the course of interest 
ran otherwise, as in France, for instance, 
it had no vogue. In the English-speak- 
ing world, its immense vogue was al- 
most wholly that of an instrument of 
discontent, or in the vernacular of the 
book trade, a hell-raiser. Even so (to a 
person who has had any experience at 
all of the human race), the fact that a 
solid treatise like Progress and Poverty 
should have had an aggregate sale run- 
ning well over two million copies is al- 
most incredibly fantastic; yet that is 
what it had. 

From first to last, the history of 
American civilization is a most depress- 
ing study; but that of the decade from 
which Progress and Poverty emerged is 
probably unmatched in the whole rec- 
ord, unless by the history of our own 
times. There is no need to dwell on it 
here; one feels utterly degraded at any 
reminder of it. George’s book nicely 
caught the tide of turbulent reaction 
which brought in “the era of reform” 
under Cleveland in 1884, and ran fairly 
full throughout the ’nineties. George’s 
death in 1897 marking the approximate 
point of its complete subsidence. 

This tidal wave carried George him- 
self as well as his book; he threw him- 
self on its crest. He expected some good 
to come of the great general unrest, and 
he bent all his energies to the task of 
educating the awakened social forces 
and giving them what he believed to be 
a right direction. The temper of the 
times filled him with hope. A sincere 
republican, he was a second Jefferson 
in his naive idealization of the common 


man’s intelligence, disinterestedness, 
and potential loyalty to a great cause. 
Therefore hell-raising quite suited him; 
Peter the Hermit had raised hell, and 
Savonarola had seen no other way to 
get the common man properly stirred 
up. Before George was nominated for 
the mayoralty of New York in 1886, 
Tammany sent William M. Ivins to buy 
him off with the promise of a seat in 
Congress. Ivins told him he could never 
be mayor—and in fact there is little 
room for doubt that he was fraudu- 
lently counted out—and George asked 
why, if that were so, there could be any 
objection to his running. Ivins told him 
frankly that it was because his running 
would raise hell; and George replied 
with similar frankness that that was 
precisely what he wanted to do. 

With this purpose in mind, George 
came to New York on the heels of his 
book, selling out what little he pos- 
sessed in California. “My pleasant little 
home that I was so comfortable in is 
gone,” he wrote sadly, “and I am afloat 
at forty-two, poorer than at twenty-one. 
I do not complain, but there is some 
bitterness in it.” During his first year 
in New York, while his cherished book 
lay dead, he lived in obscurity, wretch- 
edly poor; and then the time came 
when he could take advantage of some- 
thing on which the eyes of the whole 
English-speaking world were fixed— 
the Irish rent-war. 


VI 


Ireland at that time was front-page 
news on every paper printed in the Eng- 
lish language. Parnell and Dillon cross- 
ed the ocean, spoke in sixty-two Ameri- 
can cities, addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and took away a great fund 
of American dollars wherewith to fight 


the battles of the rack-rented Irish ten- 
ant. They were followed by the best 
man in the movement, Michael Davitt, 
who came over late in 1880 to tend the 
fire that Parnell and Dillon had kin- 
dled. George met him and got him “un- 
der conviction,” as the revivalists say, 
and then wrote a pamphlet entitled 
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“The Irish Land Question; what it in- 
volves, and how alone it can be settled.” 

From that moment Henry George 
was, in the good sense of the term, a 
made man. The pamphlet was a mas- 
terpiece of polemics, a call to action, 
and a prophecy, all in one. Published 
simultaneously in America and Eng- 
land, it had an immense success. George 
was amazed at the space it got in the 
Eastern papers. “The astonishing thing,” 
he wrote, “is the goodness of the com- 
ments... . I am getting famous, if I 
am not making money.” It is hard to 
see how a man who had ever done a 
day’s work on a newspaper could write 
in that unimaginative way. With Irish 
influence as strong as it was on the 
Eastern seaboard, and with every Irish- 
man sitting up nights to curse the hated 
Sassenach landlords and their puppet 
government, how could the newspaper 
comments not be good? The Eastern 
papers simply knew which side their 
bread was buttered on. 

A rabble of charmed and vociferous 
Irish closed around the simple-hearted 
pamphleteer, probably not troubling 
themselves much about his philosophy 
of the Irish land question, but neverthe- 
less all for him. He was against the gov- 
ernment and against the landlords, and 
that was enough. In this they were like 
the vast majority of readers who were led 
to peck at Progress and Poverty because 
they had heard that the book voiced 
their discontent; probably not five per 
cent of them read it through, or were 
able to understand what they did read, 
but they were all for it nevertheless, and 
all for glorifying Henry George. The 
American branch of the Land League 
immediately put George on the lecture 
platform, and when the Irish troubles 
culminated in the imprisonment of 
Davitt, Dillon, Parnell, and O'Kelly, 
an Irish newspaper published in New 
York sent him to the seat of war as a 
correspondent. 

He reached Dublin, dogged by secret- 
service men, and gave a public lecture 
with such effect that his audience went 
fairly wild. He wrote a friend that he 
had “the hardest work possible” to 
keep the crowd from unharnessing his 
cab-horse and dragging his carriage 
through the streets to his hotel. His re- 
ports to The Irish World got wide dis- 
tribution. When he crossed to England, 
interest opened many doors to him out- 
side political circles, and curiosity open- 





ed many more. He dined with most of 
the lions of the period, Besant, Herbert 
Spencer, Tennyson, Justin McCarthy, 
Wallace, Browning, Chamberlain, John 
Bright, and made an excellent impres- 
sion. He wrote his wife that he could 
easily have become a lion himself if he 
had liked, but he thought it best to 
keep clear of all that sort of thing. 

He spoke in England, and addressed 
huge audiences in Scotland. Returning 
to Ireland, he got still wider publicity 
out of being locked up twice on sus- 
picion. His notoriety was helped, too, 
by the humorous character of the pro- 
ceedings before the examining magis- 
trate, which reminded all England of 
Mr. Nupkins’s examination of the Pick- 
wickians. George took this occasion to 
write the President a blistering letter 
about the truckling imbecility of the 
American Minister, Lowell, and this not 
only gave him another line of publicity 
but also had a good practical effect. The 
Secretary of State sent out a circular 
letter prodding up the service, and ask- 
ed George to file a claim for damages, 
which George refused to do, saying he 
was not interested in that, but only in 
seeing that the rights of American citi- 
zens in foreign lands were properly de- 
fended. 

All this celebrity was a great lift for 
Progress and Poverty. The book sud- 
denly became an international best sell- 
er. The London Times gave it a five- 
column review which made its fortune 
in all the British possessions; the re- 
view came out in the morning, and by 
afternoon the publishers had sold out 
every copy in stock. When a new edi- 
tion was rushed out, one house in Mel- 
bourne ordered 1300 copies, and 300 
were sent to New Zealand. George was 
invited everywhere, banqueted every- 
where, asked to speak on all sorts of oc- 
casions, reported everywhere; and when 
he left the British Isles for home, he was 
perhaps the most widely talked-of man 
in either hemisphere. 

He had intended to stay abroad three 
months, but remained a year. When he 
landed in New York he found himself, 
as he modestly said, “pretty near fa- 
mous.” At once the newspapers blew 
his horn, the labor unions got up a tre- 
mendous mass meeting for him, and, 
strange as it seems, some of the upper 
crust of Wall Street gave him a com- 
plimentary dinner at Delmonico’s, with 
Justice van Brunt, Henry Ward Beech- 
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er, and Francis B. Thurber among the 
speakers. No one knows why they did 
this. Possibly it was a more or less per- 
functory gesture toward an American 
who had made a name in England; 
possibly an inexpensive and non-com- 
mittal move to please the influential 


Irish; possibly a gesture of amity to- 
ward a man well on his way to becom- 
ing a dangerous enemy, but who might 
be led to see something on their side of 
social questions. Whatever prompted 
the occasion, it was a notable affair, and 
George rose to its measure with easy 
and affable dignity. 

In a sense, this banquet marked the 
parting of the ways for George, though 
probably no one was aware of it at the 
moment, George least of all. A reform- 
er has a choice of three courses. He can 
carry his doctrine direct to the people, 
and promote it by methods that are 
essentially political; he can convert peo- 
ple of power and influence, and pro- 
mote it largely by indirection; or he can 
merely formulate it, hang it up in plain 
sight, and let it win its own way by free 
acceptance. The first is the course of the 
evangelist and missionaries; and to a 
firm believer in eighteenth-century po- 
litical theory, like George, it is the only 
one possible—it is wholly republican, 
wholly in the American tradition. It is 
interesting to speculate on what might 
have happened if, for a while at least, he 
had followed up his one chance to get 
at the minds of those who really con- 
trolled the country’s immediate future, 
or if he had taken the third or Socratic 
course; but he did neither. He was a 
stanch republican, committed to repub- 
lican method. 

For the next two years George lived 
before the populace, speaking and writ- 
ing incessantly, and directing the de- 
velopment of his doctrine into a dis- 
tinctly political character. At that time 
the press was much more an organ of 
opinion than it is now, much freer and 
more forceful, so that his writings were 
in demand. Even a popular publication 
like Leslie’s asked him for a series on 
the problems of the time, while at the 
other end of the scale The North Amer- 
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ican Review made him a proposal to 
start a straight-out political and eco- 
nomic weekly under his editorship. 

Yet though his method was that of 
the evangelist, he did not adopt the tac- 
tics of the demagog or the practical 
politician. He was probably the most 
effective public speaker of his time— 
The London Times thought he was 
fully the equal of Cobden or of Bright, 
if not a little better—but he never took 
advantage of an audience, or flattered 
the galleries, or left the smallest doubt 
of where he stood and what was in his 
mind. When, for example, somebody 
introduced him in a maudlin way to a 
working-class audience as “one who 
was always for the poor man,” George 
began his speech by saying, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am not for the poor man. 
I am not for the rich man. I am for 
man.” 

In fact, it soon became apparent that 
his hell-raising was raising as much 
hell with his supporters and potential 
friends as with his enemies. Like Straf- 
ford of old, he was for “thorough,” no 
matter whose head came off or whose 
toes smarted. All the Irish leaders, even 
Davitt, cooled off to the freezing point 
when they found that he was down on 
the Kilmainham treaty and dead against 
any compromise on the issues of the 
rent-war, or any watering down of the 
program of restoring one hundred per 
cent of Ireland’s land to one hundred 
per cent of Ireland’s people. The So- 
cialists were not unfriendly at first, and 
some of George’s followers thought a 
sort of working alliance with them 
might be vamped up for political effect, 
but when George attacked their doctrine 
of collectivism and stateism, they most 
naturally showed all their teeth. George 
held with Paine and Thomas Jefferson 
that government is at best a necessary 
evil, and the less of it the better. Hence 
the right thing was to decentralize it as 
far as possible, and reduce the functions 
and powers of the state to an absolute 
minimum, which, he said, the confisca- 
tion of rent would do automatically; 
whereas the collectivist proposal to con- 
fiscate and manage natural resources as 
a state enterprise would have precisely 
the opposite effect—it would tend to 
make the state everything and the in- 
dividual nothing. 

George was moreover the terror of 
the political routineer. When the Re- 
publicans suddenly raised the tariff is- 
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sue in 1880 the Democratic committee 
asked him to go on the stump. They 
arranged a long list of engagements for 
him, but after he made one speech they 
begged him by telegraph not to make 
any more. The nub of his speech was 
that he had heard of high-tariff Demo- 
crats and revenue-tariff Democrats, but 
he was a no-tariff Democrat who want- 
ed real free trade, and he was out for 
that or nothing; and naturally no good 
bi-partisan national committee could 
put up with such talk as that, especially 
from a man who really meant it. 

Yet, on the other hand, when the offi- 
cial free-traders of the Atlantic seaboard, 
led by Sumner, Godkin, Beecher, Curtis, 
Lowell, and Hewitt, opened their arms 
to George, he refused to fall in. His 
free-trade speeches during Cleveland’s 
second campaign were really devoted to 
showing by implication that they were 
a hollow lot, and that their idea of free 
trade was nothing more or less than a 
humbug. His speeches hurt Cleveland 
more than they helped him, and some 
of George’s closest associates split with 
him at this point. In George’s view, 
freedom of exchange would not benefit 
the masses of the people a particle un- 
less it were correlated with freedom of 
production; if it would, how was it that 
the people of free-trade England, for 
example, were no better off than the 
people of protectionist Germany? None 
of the official free-traders could answer 
that question, of course, for there was 
no answer. George had already devel- 
oped his full doctrine of trade in a book, 
published in 1886, called Protection or 
Free Trade—a book which, incident- 
ally, gives a reader the best possible in- 
troduction to Progress and Poverty. 

He laid down the law to organized 
labor in the same style, showing that 
there was no such thing as a labor-prob- 
len., but only a monopoly-problem, and 
that when natural-resource monopoly 
disappeared, every question of wages, 
hours, and conditions of labor would 
automatically disappear with it. The po- 
litical liberal got the hardest treatment 
of all. George seems to have regarded 
him as the greatest obstruction to social 
progress—an unsavory compound, half 
knave, half fool, and flavored odiously 
with “unctuous rectitude.” When John 
Bright, the Moses of liberalism, follow- 
ed George on the rostrum at Birming- 
ham, calling his proposals “the great- 
est, the wildest, the most remarkable 
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. . . imported lately by an American 
inventor,” all George could find to say 
was (in a private letter) that “the old 
man is utterly ignorant of what he is 
talking about”—which was strictly true; 
and of Frederic Harrison’s lectures at 
Edinburgh and Newcastle he said only 
that “his is the very craziness of opposi- 
tion, if I can judge by the reports.” 


Vil 


Thus intellectually he was out with 
every organized force in the whole area 
of discontent; out with the Socialists, 
out with the professional Irish, the pro- 
fessional laborites, professional pro- 
gressivism, liberalism, and mugwump- 
ery. His sympathies and affections how- 
ever were always with the rank and file 
of revolt against the existing economic 
order; his heart was with all the disaf- 
fected, though his mind might not be 
entirely with them. This being so, the 
two years following his first visit to 
England fastened upon him the stigma 
of a mere proletarian class-leader whose 
principles and intentions were purely 
predatory. As Abram S. Hewitt most 
unscrupulously put it, his purpose was 
no more than “to array working men 
against millionaires.” 

Then at the end of these two years 
there happened the one thing needful 
to copper-rivet this reputation and make 
it permanent. When the labor unions 
of New York City decided to enter the 
mayoralty campaign of 1886, they look- 
ed to George as the best vote-getter in 
sight, and gave him their nomination. 
With this, whatever credit he may have 
had in America as an economist and 
philosopher vanished forever, leaving 
him only the uncertain and momentary 
prestige of a political demagog, an agi- 
tator, and a crank. 


George had misgivings, not of defeat 
but of discredit in his rdle of candidate, 
but they came too late. The course he 
had chosen years before led straight to 
the quicksand of practical politics, and 
now his feet were in it. He temporized 
with the nomination, demanding a pe- 
tition signed by thirty thousand citi- 


zens pledged to vote for him, which 
was immediately forthcoming—and 
there he was! 

The campaign was uncommonly bit- 
ter. The other candidates were Hewitt 
and Theodore Roosevelt, and their 
methods bore hard on George in ways 
that Hewitt, at any rate, must some- 
what have gagged at, for he was a man 
of breeding—still, he lent himself to 
them. It was easy to vilify George, be- 
cause the allegation that he was a sheer 
proletarian leader was true enough, as 
far as this campaign went; he was, offi- 
cially and by nomination, a labor candi- 
date. Some among his supporters, of 
course, understood his ideas and pur- 
poses and believed in them, but these 
were relatively few; the majority were 
mere Adullamites. Hewitt won the elec- 
tion nominally—in all reasonable like- 
lihood he was counted in—but George’s 
vote was so large that The New York 
Times saw in it “an event demanding 
the most serious attention and study”; 
while The St. James Gazette, of Lon- 
don, in a strong grandmotherly vein, 
advised “all respectable Americans to 
forget the trumpery of party fights and 
political differentism, and face the 
new danger threatening the common- 
wealth.” 

As far as George was concerned, there 
was no need of this warning, for his 
day in politics was done. This one cam- 
paign was the end of him. He was no 
longer a man to be feared or even reck- 
oned with. To those on the inside of 
practical politics, he was henceforth 
hopelessly in the discard as the worst 
of all liabilities, a defeated candidate. 
To America at large, he was only an- 
other in the innumerable array of bogus 
prophets and busted spellbinders. Then, 
too, the temper of the times changed. 
Disaffection broke up into sects, and 
popular attention was soon addled by a 
kaleidoscopic succession of men and 
issues cleverly manipulated on the pub- 
lic stage—Cleveland and “reform,” 
Hanna and the full dinner-pail, Peffer 
and populism, McKinley and imperial- 
ism, Bryan and free silver, Roosevelt 
and progressivism; foreign embarrass- 
ments, jingoism, the Spanish War, Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Lease, Mrs. Eddy, Carry 
Nation, Jerry Simpson, La Follette and 
the Wisconsin idea, organized charity, 
“foundations” for this-or-that, the rise 
of the hire learning, woman’s suffrage, 
the Anti-Saloon League, “commission 





government” for cities, the initiative 
and referendum—was ever such a welter 
of nostrums and nostrum-peddlers turn- 
ed loose anywhere on earth in the same 
length of time? No wonder that Mr. 
Jefferson, mournfully surveying Amer- 
ica’s prospects, said, “What a Bedlam- 
ite is man!” Before a year was over, 
George had dropped into a _ historical 
place amidst all this ruck, from which 
he has never emerged, as just one more 
exploded demagog. He ran for a state 
office in 1887, but got little more than 
half the votes in New York City, his 
stronghold, that he had got in the may- 
oralty campaign only a year before. 

The last ten years of his life were de- 
voted largely to a weekly paper, The 
Standard, in which he continued to 
press his economic doctrine, but it 
amounted to very little. He revisited 
England, where he found his former 
popularity still holding good. He also 
made a trip around the world, and was 
received magnificently in his former 
home, California, and in the British 
colonies. His main work during this 
period, however, was writing his Sci- 
ence of Political Economy, which his 
death interrupted; fortunately not until 
it was so nearly finished that the rest of 
his design for it could be easily filled in. 

In this period, too, his circumstances, 
for the first time in his life, were fairly 
easy. He had received some small gifts 
and legacies, and latterly a couple of 
well-to-do friends saw to it that he 
should finish his work without anxiety. 
It is an interesting fact that George 
stands alone in American history as a 
writer whose books sold by the million, 
and as an orator whose speech attracted 
thousands, yet who never made a dollar 
out of either. 

His death had a setting of great 
drama or of great pathos, according to 
the view that one chooses to take of it. 
The municipal monstrosity called the 
Greater New York was put together in 
the late ’nineties, and some of George’s 
friends and associates, still incorrigibly 
politically minded, urged on him the 
forlorn hope of running as an independ- 
ent candidate for the mayoralty in 1897. 
Seth Low, then president of Columbia 
University, and Robert van Wyck, who 
was the impregnable Tammany’s candi- 
date, were in the field—the outcome 
was clear—yet George acceded. It is in- 
credible that he could have had the 
faintest hope of winning; most probably 
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he thought it would be one more 
chance, almost certainly his last, to bear 
testimony before the people of his 
adopted city with the living voice. 

He had had a touch of aphasia in 
1890, revealing a weakness of the blood 
vessels in his brain, and his condition 


now was such that every physician he 
consulted told him he could not possibly 
stand the strain of a campaign; and so it 
proved. He opened his campaign at a 
rapid pace, speaking at one or more 
meetings every night, nearly always 
with all his old clearness and force. 
Three weeks before election he spoke at 
four meetings in one evening, and went 
to bed at the Union Square Hotel, much 
exhausted. Early next morning his wife 
awoke to find him in an adjoining 
room, standing in the attitude of an 
orator, his hand on the back of a chair, 
his head erect and his eyes open. He re- 
peated the one word “yes” many times, 
with varying inflections, but on becom- 
ing silent he never spoke again. Mrs. 
George put her arm about him, led him 
back to his bed with some difficulty, 
and there he died. 


VIII 


Progress and Poverty is the first and 
only thorough, complete, scientific in- 
quiry ever made into the fundamental 
cause of industrial depressions and in- 
voluntary poverty. The ablest minds of 
the century attacked and condemned 
it—Professor Huxley, the Duke of 
Argyll, Goldwin Smith, Leo XIII, Fred- 
eric Harrison, John Bright, Joseph 
Chamberlain. Nevertheless, in a preface 
to the definitive edition, George said 
what very few authors of a technical 
work have ever been able to say, that 
he had not met with a single criticism 
or objection that was not fully antici- 
pated and answered in the book itself. 
For years he debated its basic positions 
with any one who cared to try, and was 
never worsted. 

Yet, curiously, though there have 
been a number of industrial depressions 
since George’s death in 1897, some of 
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them very severe, the book has been so 
completely obscured by the reputation 
which George’s propagandist enter- 
prises fastened on him, that one would 
not know it had been written. In the 
whole course of the recent depression, 
for instance, no utterance of any man 
at all prominent in our public life, with 
one exception, would show that he had 
ever heard of it. The president of Co- 
lumbia University resurrected George 
in a commencement address two years 
ago, and praised him warmly, but from 
what he said he seems not to have read 
him. 

It is interesting, too, now that suc- 
cessive depressions are bearing harder 
and harder on the capitalist, precisely 
as George predicted, to observe that 
George and his associate anti-monopo- 
lists of forty years ago are turning out 
to be the best friends that the capitalist 
ever had. Standing stanchly for the 
rights of capital, as against collectivist 
proposals to confiscate interest as well 
as rent, George formulated a defense of 
those rights that is irrefragable. All 
those who have tried to bite that file 
have merely broken their teeth. There 
is a certain irony in the fact that the 
class which has now begun to suffer 
acutely from the recurring prostrations 
of industry and the ever-growing cost 
of stateism, is the very one which as- 
sailed George most furiously as an 
“apostle of anarchy and revolution.” 
Yet the rapid progress of collectivism 
and stateism could have been foreseen; 
there was every sign of it, and the capi- 
talist class should have been the one to 
heed those signs devoutly and interpret 
them intelligently. Bismarck saw what 
was coming, and even Herbert Spencer 
predicted terrible times ahead for Eng- 
land, and still more terrible times for 
America—a long run of stateism and 
collectivism, then “civil war, immense 
bloodshed, ending in a military despot- 
ism of the severest type.” 


IX 


Like John Bright, nearly every one 
credited the “American inventor” with 
a brand-new discovery in his idea of 
confiscating economic rent. George did 
in fact come by the idea independently, 
but others whom he had never heard of 
came by it long before him. Precisely 
the same proposal had been made in 
the eighteenth century by men whom 
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Mr. Bright might have thought twice 
about snubbing—the French school 
known as the Economists, which in- 
cluded Quesnay, Turgét, du Pont de 
Nemours, Mirabeau, le Trosne, Gour- 
nay. They even used the term /’impét 
unique, “the single tax,” which 
George’s American disciples arrived at 
independently, and which George ac- 
cepted. The idea of confiscating rent 
also occurred to Patrick Edward Dove 
at almost the same time that it occurred 
tu George. It had been broached in Eng- 
land almost a century earlier by Thomas 
Spence, and again in Scotland by Wil- 
liam Ogilvie, a professor at Aberdeen. 
George’s doctrine of the confiscation of 
social values was also explicitly antici- 
pated by Thomas Paine, in his pamphlet 
called Agrarian Justice. 

George’s especial merit is not that of 
original discovery, though his discovery 
was original—as much so as those of 
Darwin and Wallace. It was simply not 
new; Turgot had even set forth the prin- 
ciple on which George formulated the 
law of wages, though George did not 
know that any one had done so. 
George’s great merit is that of having 
worked out his discovery to its full logi- 
cal length in a complete system, which 
none of his predecessors did; not only 
establishing fundamental economics as 
a true science, but also discerning and 
clearly marking out its natural rela- 
tions with history, politics, and ethics. 

The key to an understanding of 
George’s career may be found in the 
story that Lincoln Steffens tells about 
an afternoon ride with the devil on the 
top of a Fifth Avenue bus. The devil 
was in uncommonly good spirits that 
day, and entertained Steffens with a 
fine salty line of reminiscences half way 
up the avenue, when Steffens suddenly 
caught sight of a man on the sidewalk 
who was carefully carrying a small par- 
cel of truth. Steffens nudged the devil, 
who gave the man a casual glance, but 
kept on talking, apparently not inter- 
ested. When Steffens could get a word 
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in, he said, “See here, didn’t you notice 
that that man back there had got hold 
of a little bit of truth?” 

“Yes, of course I noticed it,” replied 
the devil. “Why?” 

“But surely that’s a very dangerous 
thing,” Steffens said. “Aren’t you going 
to do something about it?” 

“No hurry, my dear fellow,” the devil 
answered indulgently. “It’s a simple 
matter. I'll be running across him again 
one of these days, and I'll get him to 
organize it!” 

It is impossible, of course, to guess 
what George’s historical position would 
now be if he had had less of the Cov- 
enanter spirit and more of the experi- 
enced and penetrating humor of a Soc- 
rates, with a corresponding distrust of 
republican method in the propagation 
of doctrine. The question is an idle one, 
yet to a student of civilization the great 
interest of George’s career is that at 
every step he makes one ask it. Perhaps 
in any case the Gadarene rout would 
have trampled him to the same depth 
of obscurity. Probably—almost certain- 
ly—his doctrine would have been pick- 
ed up and wrested to the same service 
of a sectarian class-politics that would 
have left it unrecognizable. Experience, 
humor, and reason go for very little 
when they collide with what Ernest 
Renan so finely called la matérialisme 


vulgaire, la bassesse de l'homme inter- 
essé. Yet one can hardly doubt that 
George would emerge from obscurity 
sooner, and his doctrine stand in a clear- 
er and more favorable light if he had 
taken another course. 

Much more important, however, is 
the question whether George’s faith in 
the common man’s collective judgment 


was justified; whether such faith is ever 
justified. Does the common man pos- 
sess the force of intellect to apprehend 
the processes of reason correctly, or the 
force of character to follow them dis- 
interestedly? The whole future of eigh- 
teenth-century political doctrine, the 
doctrine on which our republic was 
nominally established, hangs on this 
question—the question, in short, wheth- 
er republicanism has not put a burden 
on the common man which is greater 
than he can bear. 

George never had a moment’s doubt 
of the answer. Yet, seeing what sort of 
political leadership the common man 
invariably chose to follow, and the kind 
of issue that invariably attracted him, 
he ended the argument of Progress and 
Poverty with a clear warning, too long 
to be quoted here, against the whole- 
sale corruption of the common man by 
the government which the common 
man himself sets up. It is well worth 
reading now, whether one finds the 
root of this corruption in the common 
man’s weakness of mind and character, 
or whether one finds it, as George did, 
in the unequal distribution of wealth. 
Whatever one may think about that, 
there is no possible doubt that George’s 
warning has the interest of absolutely 
accurate prophecy. 

It is rather remarkable, finally, since 
the reading public’s whim for biogra- 
phy has set writers to pawing over so 
many American worthies, that no one 
has written a competent full-length 
biography of Henry George, who was 
not only one of America’s very greatest 
men, but also was in so many respects 
typically American, and whose spec- 
tacular career was also so typical. His 
disabilities were precisely those of the 
civilization that produced him, and 
his life was sacrificed on the altar of 
those disabilities, precisely where the 
life of that civilization is being sac- 
rificed. What more by way of inter- 
est could an able and honest biographer 
ask? 


Still to come in this series of Scripner’s biographies of men who have in- 
fluenced the modern world are: Thorstein Veblen, by Ernest Sutherland Bates; 
Admiral Mahan, the Father of Sea Power, by Louis M. Hacker; The Genial 
Lenin, by William C. White; Thomas Paine, by V. F. Calverton; Godkin of 
the Post, by Henry F. Pringle. 
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The Anemia Mystery 
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THEN. without apparent reason, someone 
you care for—young or old—complains of 
feeling tired or exhausted and begins to lose 
color, becoming paler and weaker as the days 
go by, you may have good cause to suspect 


some form,pf anemia. 


The anemic person lacks good red blood. 


Sometimes anemia is a symptom of a con- 
dition which is unknown or neglected by 
the sufferer and which may be either slight 
or serious. A frequent, though small, loss 
of blood, a wasting disease, or infections in 
the body may produce anemia. If, how- 
ever, the cause is diligently searched for— 
and canbe removed or corrected — the 
anemia will usually disappear under 
proper treatment. 


Anemia may also be caused by a lack in 
the diet of certain food elements neces- 
sary for normal blood formation — espe- 
cially when there are associated functional 
defects (often symptomless) of the stomach 
and intestines. A correct diet alone some- 
times conquers such anemia. But proper 
treatment with an appropriate quantity 
and quality of iron is often of fundamental 
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It may be the beginning of one of Nature's 
mysteries which can be solved only by the 
painstaking investigation of a physician, 


importance in producing a sufficient amount of 
blood coloring matter. 


People may also become anemic because they 
are unable to utilize from an adequate diet the 
food material necessary to make red corpuscles. 


This may be dependent upon a deficiency in 
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the function of the digestive organs. The most 


common type of such anemia is called 
by doctors Pernicious Anemia. Until re- 
cently it was always fatal. In 1926, how- 
ever, 2n incredibly simple remedy was 
found—liver. 


Pernicious Anemia can now be kept un- 
der control by the regular use of liver or 
an effective substitute PROVIDED A 
PROPER AMOUNT IS PRESCRIBED FROM 
TIME TO TIME FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 
CASE. But—liver or potent substitutes 
are not a panacea for all forms of anemia. 
Although they save lives in cases of per- 
nicious and allied anemia, they are fre- 
quently ineffective in treating the ordinary 
forms of the condition. 


If there is <n anemia mystery in your 
family, don’t guess about it. Ask your 
doctor to find the solution. 
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Ernest K. Lindley has covered the ac- | 
| work in that magazine by the incisive- 


tivities of President Roosevelt from a 


front-seat position as correspondent of | 
depth of thought. He has since written a 


The New York Herald Tribune. He 


was assigned*to the job of detailing the | 
actions of Mr. Roosevelt even before | 


his nomination in Chicago, and has re- 


mained in daily contact with him since. | 
| was in Brussels. 


Mr. Lindley is the son of President 
Lindley of the University of Kansas, 
where he was educated. As a Rhodes 
scholar, he spent the requisite term at 
Oxford and returned home to join the 
staff of The New York World, remain- 
ing with that great liberal organ until 
its end. 

Carleton Beals was born in Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas, reared and educated in 
California, and has practically been on 
the march ever since, except for those 
periods when he has interned himself 
in a Mexican hut to write another book. 
He has been a correspondent in Italy 
(where he witnessed Mussolini’s March 
on Rome), France, England, Spain, 
Russia, and of course Latin-America, 
about whose affairs he is an authority. 
Among his outstanding feats were his 
interview with Sandino, the Nicara- 
guan patriot, and his recent interviews 
in Cuba, where only the greatest good 
fortune allowed him to escape the death 
which came to the Machado enemies 
whom he was visiting. His recent book, 
The Crime of Cuba, has been widely 
read. He is now back in New York. 

Morley Callaghan was born in To- 
ronto and educated for the law there at 
St. Michael’s College. At school Mr. 
Callaghan boxed, played football and 
forsook cricket to be a baseball pitcher, 
which was very sensible indeed. While 
working on The Toronto Star, he met 
Ernest Hemingway, and later showed 
him his first efforts at writing. His first 
story was published in transition, but 
general recognition came from stories 
published in Scrrpner’s. His new novel, 
Such Is My Beloved, will be published 
in the spring. 

If it were left to magazine enthusiasts 
Albert Jay Nock would be known pri- 
marily for his brilliant editorship of 
The Freeman, which had such an in- 
fluence on liberal thought in the post- 
war years. Mr. Nock’s editorials could 





easily be distinguished from the other 
ness and authority of writing and the 


widely quoted life of Jefferson and is 
at present abroad. His biography of 
Henry George was sent us from Portu- 
gal and when last heard from Mr. Nock 


Doctor William Pierson Merrill is 
pastor of the Presbyterian Brick Church 
of New York City. Doctor Merrill was 
born in Orange, N. J., and educated at 
Rutgers College and Union Theological 
Seminary. His first pastorate was the 
Trinity Church, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, after which he went to Sixth 
Church, Chicago, and thence to the 
Brick Church, where he has been pastor 
since 1911. Among Doctor Merrill’s 
more recent writing are Liberal Christi- 
anity and Prophets of the Dawn. 

Jo Pagano makes his first appearance 
with “The Disinherited,” which seems 
to us an extraordinarily effective treat- 
ment of the problem of the homeless 
boy. Mr. Pagano is an artist and lives 
in California. He has just completed 
his first novel. 

Gene Shuford is a newspaper man 
who lives in Fayetteville, Ark. His 
group of poems, done in the manner of 
Edgar Lee Masters’s Spoon River An- 
thology, is the third of a series which 
the magazine has been publishing. Pre- 
ceding it have been “Ozark Anthology” 
by Gabriel Newburger and “Stephen 
Foster” by Haniel Long, all original de- 
partures in magazine publication. 

Ann Cade (Mrs. Walter B. Reckless) 
lives in Chicago and makes her first ap- 
pearance in any magazine with her 
story of the tea-leaf readers. 

Miriam Allen DeFord is a newspaper 
woman of California who has written 
extensively on social subjects and par- 
ticularly on the Mooney-Billings case. 

Hoffman Nickerson has had an active 
career in public affairs. Born in Pat- 
erson, N. J., and educated at Harvard, 
Mr. Nickerson was a member of the 
New York State Assembly in 1916 and 
a captain in the A. E. F. during the 
war. He was a member of the United 
States Section of the Interallied Armis- 
tice Commission, Spa, Belgium, in 1918. 





Morey CaLLaGHAN 


He has since written extensively on mil- 
itary and political affairs. He has homes 
in Oyster Bay and New York City. 


ERRATUM.—The biographical note 
on Ernest Boyd in October ScriBNner’s 
contained a regrettable error. The pas 
sage in regard to Mr. Boyd’s connection 
with the Irish Academy of Letters 
should have read: “Mr. Boyd is an asso- 
ciate member of the Irish Academy of 
Letters, which represents all that he 
most respects in Anglo-Irish literature. 
The Irish writers with whom he dis 
agrees are, for the most part, not mem- 
bers.” The original statement gave ex 
actly the contrary impression. 


AS WE LIVE IT 


We have been gratified, naturally, by 
the wide acclaim accorded to the volume 
Life in the United States, which is 
made up of narratives previously pub- 
lished in the Magazine. As you may re- 
call, they were originally entrants in 
ScriBNER’s $1,500 Narrative contest, in 
which the first prize was won by Fran- 
ces Woodwaerd Prentice for “Oklahoma 
Race Riot.” We give here extracts from 
a few of the first reviews: 


I hope that the type of dear Anglo-Saxon 
cousin, who says that Americans are peopl 
who have a great many gold teeth, talk in loud 
nasal voices and say “wunnerful,” will read 
this book. Perhaps—I’m not too hopeful, but 
perhaps—it will persuade them that the truth 
is just a little more complicated and variab 
than that. Life in the United States, 1 learn, 
is exciting and dull. It is rootless, vague, an 
vulgar; it is founded upon tradition. T! 
people of the United States are gallant and 
timorous; generous and cruel. The relation 
of whites to blacks are intimate and full 
sentiment; the relations of whites to blac! 
are overbearing and barbarous. In fact there 
are all the contradictions that one would exp 
to find in a territory so vast, where the his- 
tory of one section is so different from the his- 
tory of another, where climatic and social con- 
ditions develop types so various. 

—James Gray, St. Paul Dispatch. 




















Moralists may cry us down, but we believe 
there are times when a woman has a right 
to be selfish. 


One of those times is washday. We 
believe that then a woman should think 
of herself, and should do everything she 
can to lighten the washing task and save 
herself work. 


We not only believe this—we have 
made a product that contributes to easier 
washdays. The name of this product is 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 

Women who use Fels-Naptha will tell 
you that it gives extra help. That it gets 
the washing done in less time with less 
work, That it makes hard rubbing un- 
necessary. And we can tell you why. 


Fels-Naptha is two cleaners in one 
golden bar—unusually good soap and 
plenty of naptha, Working together, these 
two cleaners loosen dirt and wash it 
away—give you clothes snowy white, 
sweet as a June morning. 


Fels-Naptha works so gently it saves your 
clothes—and that is important in this day 
and age, It is kind to your hands, too—and 


that is important in any day and age, 


Fels-Naptha Soap does beautiful work 
in water of any temperature; in tub or 
machine, Put a few bars on your next gro- 
cery order, Try it for a few washdays— 
discover the speed and ease with which it 
washes clothes, We believe you'll decide 
then that if it is selfish to use a soap that 
gives extra help—you’re going to keep 
on being selfish. 


© 1933, Feis 4 CO, 





FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. Q. 8. -11-33 


Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to chip Fels-Naptha 
into tub or machine by using one of your handy chippers instead 
of just an ordinary kitchen knife. I'd liketotrythechipper,solen- 
close 3¢ in stamps to help cover postage. Send the sample bar, too, 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


S a complete commercial bank, 

this Company affords its cus- 
tomers the advantages of ample 
resources, national and international 
facilities and the personal service 


of officers of wide experience. 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
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LIVERPOOL ANTWERP 
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This is a throbbing book—a round won 
for truth in the old bout with fiction. It is 
well worth reading in its entirety. 

—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Books of short stories seldom sell well; they 
are seldom good continuous reading. If they 
are collections of “best” short stories they lack 
unity; there is nothing to carry the reader 
from one story to another. And when one 
author’s work is assembled there is likely to be 
a certain monotony. It is like trying to read the 
collected works of Sir Walter Scott or of Sin- 
clair Lewis at one sitting. It is too much. So I 
was astonished to find myself reading on and 
on into a book of short stories with the dull 
title, Life in the United States (Scribners). 

ScrIBNER’s MaGAzINE offered a prize for 
short stories representing first-hand experience 
or observation of life in the United States. 
The answers poured in, and twenty-seven of 
them make up this book. They weave a carpet; 
they make a pattern. They build up a picture 
of the United States such as no one writer 
could ever have painted. 

—Lewis Gannett, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


For a foreigner seeking enlightenment on 
the American scene, we can imagine no more 
authentic and arresting picture. For us natives 
also, a book well worth reading, if only to 
find out how the other half lives, or perhaps 
recognize a parallel to our own existence. What 
a country, these United States, when you see 
it spread out between the covers of this book. 

—Louise Campbell, 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


PROFITS IN WAR 


Sirs: One of your contributors to the Sep- 
tember issue, masking under the pseudonym 
of C. H. Abad, makes the assertion that the 
American Legion has opposed the proposal to 
eliminate private profit in armament. This is 
found in the last paragraph of his article. I 
should like to have your specialist on the war 
menace give the source of his material. 

For a good many years the American Legion 
has supported the proposal to draft industry 
as well as man power for war. The Legion be- 
lieves in taking profit out of war and this pro- 
posal, supported by the former service men, is 
one of the strongest practical planks yet de- 
vised for the subjugation of Mars. 

Patrick J. Hurley, Hoover’s secretary of war, 
in an address before the American Legion con- 
vention at Portland, Ore., last year, said: “‘Re- 
cently I presided as chairman of a commission 
authorized by Congress to find means for the 
preservation of peace and to bring about the 
law that the American Legion pledged itself 
to in 1921. The plea of this Legion at that 
time was based upon the proposition that it is 
unfair, it is unjust, it is dishonest to require 
one man to die for the republic while another 
is profiting by war. In order to bring about an 
equality of the distribution of the economic 
responsibility for war, the commission has pre- 
pared a plan and has submitted it to Congress, 
which plan, in my opinion, is that which 
as Legionnaires we have contended for ever 
since the great war. That plan, Comrades, 
will be presented to you. It does provide for 
the prevention of profiteering in war. It does 
provide for equal distribution of the burdens 
of war.” (Page 24, of Summary of Proceedings, 
fourteenth annual national convention of The 
American Legion, Portland, Oregon, September 
12, 13, 14 and 15, 1932:) 

I am a Legionnaire and proud of it, although 
not agrecing with all of the Legion policies. I 
believe in criticism based upon facts. The state- 
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ment of your anonymous writer Casts doubt as 
to his sincerity, scholarship and authority. It is 
ertainly not difficult to ascertain what the 
Legion’s stand is on this important question. 
\ query to the Legion headquarters at Indian- 
ipolis will bring the facts. In justice to your 

aders, many of whom undoubtedly are 
Legionnaires, an explanation or a correction 
1S due. 

V. J. GREGorRY. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE AUTHOR REPLIES 


Sirs: Legionnaire V. J. Gregory may be quite 
orrect in asserting that the members of the 
American Legion believe in taking profit out 
of war. It depends, however, upon what ‘is 
meant by that phrase. Does it mean taking all 
profits out of war? Hardly. It was this that the 
French government proposed and it was this 
proposal that both the American Legion and the 
American Federation of Labor opposed. My 
information is taken from the minutes of the 
War Policy Commission, and it shows that a 
profit of seven per cent was regarded as justi- 
fied. This is considerably higher than the 
interest paid by the United States government 
on the Liberty Loan. 

It shows, then, that the American Legion is 
willing to have American industry and muni- 
tions factories receive a higher return on their 
money than is regarded as equitable by the 
United States government. This is hardly mak- 

ig “blood as precious as property.” 
C. H. Apap. 


New York City. 


THE DEEP SOUTH 


Sirs: In reply to the attacks of Messrs. Ber- 
covici and Coles on my “Pans To Tote” [ Au- 
cust SCRIBNER’S] surely it is too much to ex- 
pect of a mere housewife, according to the cen- 
sus, to solve concisely here, the Employment 
Problem, Racial Problems, Red Cross Dishon- 
esty, The Scottsboro Case, School Taxes, and 
that Movie-made case of The Chain Gang Hero. 

The pictures I sketched were bits of reality, 
nd not long distance conjectures. I do not 
claim that it shows life as it should be in this 
section, only as it happens to be. Among the 
ideas misinterpreted by Mr. Bercovici was that 
the Negroes are happy because they made these 
low wages. They are happy not because but in 
spite of low wages. They are made that way. 
Also, he flatters my powers when he gives me 
credit for endowing the Negro race with the 
faculty of enjoying poverty. It is not I, but a 
merciful God who has given them this advan- 
tage over other races. Or to put it scientifically, 
perhaps it is the ingrown heredity of those 
thousands of years in the African sun, where 
a minimum of energy was needed to provide 
sustenance. I have never heard of the Slops 
Privileges which Mr. Bercovici mentions. Those 
pans of which I wrote contained the same 
good food of the employer's table, prepared in 
plentiful quantity, with the employer's knowl- 
edge that part of it is reserved in the kitchen 
to be taken home where they prefer eating it. 
These pans are filled, with a thought given to 
young children, grandparents or other rela- 
tives who might need a good meal. 

I realize that it is hard for Communists, 
I. W. W.’s, Missionaries, Movie Plotters and 
Long [*‘stance Cure-alls in general to see a 
portrait of Blacks who can be happy without 
being Reds, or martyrs. 

I portrayed the existence of a simple rural 
class of the Southeast, as I mentioned in my 
article, and can see no connection with Mr. 
Coles’ statistics and suggestions about Negroes 


in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and the state of Texas. And this lip service 
about Negroes not being segregated in the 
north! How about the high rentals and over- 
crowded conditions that have always existed in 
Harlem, in New York, where the Negroes are 
forced to live because it is their “zone.” And 
the commotion when they dare to invade a 
White neighborhood. Every city and town I 
have ever seen in the North has its Harlem. 

Since Mr. Coles is statistically inclined, I am 
quoting a few figures from Mr. Hubert, head 
of the N. Y. Urban League. Last winter the 
Negro population of Harlem was approximately 
250,000. Of this number 62,550 were heads 
of families, with 60,000 family heads out of 
work. Fewer than ten per cent of the remain- 
ing population had any employment, and de- 
pended on the Urban League for relief. During 
the three winter months the number enrolled 
at the League doubled and it has increased rap- 
idly. Mr. Hubert says that the Negro worker 
in New York “‘is the last to be hired and the 
first to be discharged, his job is never sure, even 
in good times the colored man must look out 
for his position, or it will be taken from him at 
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a moment's notice.” Also that less than two per 
cent of the city’s building construction is being 
done with any Negro labor. Why? Is it racial 
prejudice, or an open acknowledgment of 
their incompetency? Are not these the two 
crimes for which the Holier Than Thou crowd 
has heaped so much abuse on the Southerners? 
The unemployed Negroes of New York have 
appealed to the relief societies mostly for food, 
clothing and transportation South! When 
trouble comes, they fly, straight as martins to 
their guards, to southern white folks. Why? 
If, as Mr. Coles declares, they are treated so 
cruelly down there? 

I might have shown many cases of successful 
and independent Negroes down south, but I 
sct out to portray a group of easy-going peas- 
ants who are weathering the depression be- 
cause it has been their custom to receive other 
considerations generously along with their 
wages. 

Harlem fosters Negro music and other arts 
of which our country may well be proud. But 
I wonder how much of this music and rhythm, 
dancing, singing, and poetry, would have been 
created in that strange and roaring life, under 





“Am I beginning 


to slow down?” 


...Is it your stomach? 


Do you, too, have trouble with indi- 
gestion? Do you know that often 


much better you feel. Then, continue 
it for pleasure . . . enjoy its rich blend 





indigestion is simply a matter of 
nerves? Stop pushing your nerves 
wherever you can. One simple way to 
ease the strain is to avoid caffeine, the 
nerve-stimulant in ordinary coffee. 


Switch your coffee brand to 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee . . . the 
delicious new coffee that is 97% 
caffeine-free. Try it for three weeks. 
Drink it for health . . . observe your 
own nerves, digestion, sleep. See how 


SEND COUPON NOW 
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of top-grade coffees from Colombia 
and Brazil. 


You won’t want to go back to ordi- 
nary coffee when you discover the 
delicious coffee without the caffeine 
effects. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. Vacuum 
packed. Buyit from your grocer or send 
coupon for sample can. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or your money returned. 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me a can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee 

(97% caffeine-free) and booklet. I enclose 15c in etampe. 
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z. Giraffe in the Kruger National Park 

2. Statue of Van Riebeeck facine Table Mountain 
and its famous “Table Cloth” 

3. A view in the Drakensburg Mountains 


s 
“He who drinks of 
the waters of Africa 
will drink again”’ 


. . Old Arab Proverb 


They always long to go back—those 
who have felt the spell of South Af- 
rica—the indefinable lure of its mys- 
tery and romance! 


The climate is ideal—and there’s so 
much to see: Victoria Falls, mysteri- 
ous Zimbabwe, African big game in 
thrilling variety in Kruger National 
Park; the bizarre ports of the East 
Coast; the primitive blacks with 
their old tribal customs, and a host 
of other wonderful sights! 


Traveling is comfortable in South 
Africa—modern railroads, rare scenic 
motor highways, and good hotels. 
Golf, tennis and fishing are excellent 
and plentiful. 


Go to South Africa—and you will 
want to go again! 


For full information address— 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc. 
587 Fifth Avenue New York 

or 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway New York 
Or any office of Thos. Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc., or American Ex- 
press Company 
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the electric signs, if these people had not first 
known an environment tending to make them 
care-free, humble and prayerful, with labor in 
the sun, and rest in the shade, woodsmoke in 
firelit cabins, and a communication with deep, 
secret forces of nature unseen by the Whites. 

Please accept the congratulations of a white 
woman from the deep South, on your publish- 
ing that delightfully amusing story, “Slave on 
the Block,” by the gifted Negro poet, Langston 
Hughes. It should be highly instructive to cer- 
tain Northerners who are just crazy about dear, 
picturesque Negroes, even to the point of pry- 
ing into their midnight lives. 

MiriaM Pore Cimino, 
Falls Village, Connecticut. 


MORE DEEP SOUTH 


Sirs: I feel that I must express my apprecia- 
tion of Rion Bercovici's letter in the September 
ScRIBNER'S Macazine, entitled “The Joys of 
Poverty,” in answer to Miriam Pope Cimino’s 
article “Pans to Tote.” 

I have lived in the South twenty years and I] 
know all about those “Pans.” In Tallahassee, 
Florida, however, since the depression, cooks in 
our neighborhood work for two dollars a week 
and vo pans. 

There is a row of miserable shacks in the 
Negro quarters not far from me owned by a 
very wealthy man. He charges the poor colored 
people six or eight dollars a month and if they 
can’t pay, out they go. The colored people have 
an interesting name for this man, used only 
among themselves. They call him “the flaming 
sword,” 

Not far away are some more shacks owned 
by a wealthy woman. Her methods are the 
same as the man’s. She is privately known 
among the colored people as “the eating can- 
cer.” 

Five miles out in the country lives an old 
colored man. He comes to town every day and 
works for one or two stores that are close to- 
gether. He opens boxes, sweeps the floor, car- 
rics out waste, etc. No money is paid him for 
this service but he is given the fish heads and 
the scraps of meat and bone from the meat de- 
partment, and sometimes he is given some 
tainted meat. Sometimes when he is in luck 
he is given a bag of flour that has got wet and 
can’t be sold, and other choice provender of 
that kind. 

You might think the story ended there and 
that the old man simply ate his scraps. No in- 
deed. He takes it all home and divides it with 
the women and children of the neighborhood 
who have been hoeing his cotton while he was 
in town. 

He has no money with which to pay them, 
but they are glad to have a supper of fish 
heads for that is meat. 

More than half the blood in my veins is of 
the South. My grandfather was raised by the 
slaves on his father’s plantation in Virginia and 
was a Chaplain in the Union Army. And my 
father was a Union soldier and fought four 
years that the Union might be maintained and 














the Negro set free. 
I get very tired of these stories and articles | 
which try to prove how happy the Negro is on | 
almost nothing. I was delighted to read Mr. 
Bercovici’s understanding letter in ScRIBNER’s. 
HELEN S. CLAASSEN. 
Evanston, III. 


“Confessions of a Teacher” in Octo- 
ber Scrrpner’s has brought a flood of 
letters, which we shall use next month. 


“There is nearly 


twice as much 
business in 
New York City 
and its suburbs, 
as in all of New 


England.” 


—The Sun. 


Fifth Avenue bus passengers 
form one of the largest groups 
of purchasers in this greatest of 
buying areas. 


You have a chance to in- 
fluence these people through an 
advertisement when they are 
riding to the shopping district 
and when an impression can 
cause an immediate sale. Fifth 
Avenue bus advertising space 
is the only point of purchase 
advertising space on the great- 
est street in the world. 


Bus passengers have money. 
Why not tell them about your 
merchandise ? 


You can use as many colors 
as you need to properly show 
the merchandise you have for 
sale, without any extra charge 
for the space. 


The cost of reaching bus 
passengers is very low. Let us 
send you our circular or if you 
want a representative to call, 
just write us. 


( 


Agency commission 15% 


cash discount 2%. 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 
Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 


425 Firtu Ave., N. Y. City 


Telephone Caledonia 5-2151 
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A STRANGE NEW TOMLINSON 


The Snows of Helicon. By H. M. 
Tomlinson. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 


“What Mr. Travers talked about was 
not down on the chart. It was off the 
map. It had no bearings, and you could- 
n't pick it up. The stuff was all right to 
listen to, if you understood it, but you 
couldn’t make it fast to anything handy 
to hold your weight. It wouldn’t bear 
weight.” The book consists mostly of 
Mr. Travers’s talk, internal and exter- 
nal, thus correctly described by Mr. 
Tomlinson. It begins in a fog. “Travers 
opened his eyes, blinking drowsily, as 
though they were filmed.” The fog does 
not lift, and Mr. Travers’s eyes remain 
filmed. Mr. Tomlinson assures the read- 
er several times that Mr. Travers is not 
mad. As an alternative medical diagno- 
sis | suggest: amnesic amentia aggra- 
vated by the persistence of purple Rus- 
kinian ezstheticism subjected to the 
shock of a visit to America. On his re- 
turn to Liverpool, his wife loses Mr. 
Travers on the railway platform, and 
setting forth in search of him in the 
company of an obliging young gentle- 
man, ultimately finds Mr. Travers wan- 
dering in a Central American forest. 
We are not told why. No story is told, 
no character is drawn, and no thought 
is focussed. 

It is hinted that the book is about 
“Beauty.” Mr. Travers is an architect. 
A convention of American architects in 
Washington once declared, I am sorry 
to say, that the Lincoln Memorial is 
the finest thing in America. That is one 
of the nastiest things I ever heard said 
about America. Mr. Travers would 
seem to be of the architects’ opinion. 
He talks a hell of a lot about Hellas, 
and deplores that New York is unlike 
Selinunte. 

One cannot perceive why Mr. Tom- 
linson, whose narrative style was ad- 
mirable in Gallions Reach, could not 
give us his fallacious views on the 
esthetic problem of the machine age 
without dragging in Mr. Travers and 
Penelope’s wanderings in search of 
Ulysses. The temples of Selinunte were 
apt to the purposes and moods of their 
world; when reproduced in a world 
eaching out to new horizons, and which 
has to build not only its temples but its 
soul anew, they become an abomina- 
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This map is made from an actual studio “location” chart. You have 
seen these places on the screen. Now make them part of your vacation! 


ou need some time off this winter. 

To regain your perspective... and 
your enthusiasm. To fit you for the tasks 
—and opportunities—ahead. 

Even from New York, Southern Cali- 
fornia is only three days away by train; 
less than a day by plane. And the fasci- 
nating trip across the country brings you 
to a land of many vacations in one. 

Costs here are about 16% under the 
U. S. average the year ’round... far less 
than one-season resorts. Write, and let 
us prove how a winter here need cost no 
more than staying home. 

Here are mile-high mountains, the blue 
Pacific, smart desert oases, foreign-land 
glamour, sports of every kind in new and 
thrilling settings. As for after-dark en- 
tertainment, there’s the one and only 
Hollywood, with interesting people from 
all over the world to share your gaiety. 
You'll learn to know Pasadena too, and 
Beverly Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Glendale, Pomona . . . scores of storied 
cities. Don’t put it off. Come on out into 
the sunshine and have some fun! 


Valuable vacation book, FREE 


Won’t you let us send you free, a brand 


new book which tells and pictures all the 
facts about a Southern California vaca- 
tion? Includes over 150 gravure photo- 
graphs, maps, itemized cost schedules 
and a wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion. Rest assured it’s no ordinary travel 
booklet. We'll also gladly send free de- 
tailed routing from your home city. Just 
mark and mail the coupon. 

Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employment, 
lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, 
attractions are unlimited. 


© 1933 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Lid. 

Dept. Q-11, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free book with complete details (in- 

cluding costs) of a Southern California vacation. 

Also send free routing by [) auto, [) rail, [) plane, 

[_] bus, [) steamship. Also send free booklets about 

unties checked below. 
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tion. So does the kind of fine writing 
which is fobbed off by Mr. Tomlinson 
upon the reader who is simple enough 


to mistake obscurity for profundity. 
Rosert BriFFavutt. 





VILLAGE HISTORIAN 


Homecoming. By Floyd Dell. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $3. 
It is a notable fact that most novelists, 
who willingly sweat to obtain some 








semblance of construction and delibera- 
tion in their fictional works, rarely suc- 
ceed in attaining these desiderata when 
they come to write their autobiogra- 
phies. Mr. Dell is no exception; this 
memoir, written at the age of forty-six, 
is diffuse in structure, rambling and un- 
decisive in its treatment of the events, 
thoughts and dreams the author felt 
shaped his career and made of the boy 
he was the man he is now. It furnishes, 
nevertheless, a few hours of entertaining 
reading that will give those who relish 
that sort of matter a brief glimpse be- 
hind the scenes of the life of a popular 
novelist. 

















Charles Scribners Sons 


take pleasure in presenting the 


Limited Edition 


of their 


History of [he United States 


By 
James Truslow Adams, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 


* 


* 


This Federal Edition is one of the finest examples 
of book making ever produced. It is limited to 
Seven Hundred and Fifty copies. This special 
edition, in four volumes, has been undertaken 
as a tribute to the distinguished services which 
Dr. Adams, as our outstanding historian, has 
rendered his country. A worthy addition to 


any fine library. 


NUMBERED 
SIGNED BY DR. ADAMS 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


Charles Scribner's Sons Se. 11-33 
ifth Avenue at Forty-eighth Street 
New York 
Please send complete information concerning 
the Federal Edition (Limited) of The History 
of The United States by Dr. James Truslow 
Adams in four volumes. 





Signed. 
Address. 




















From a childhood of poverty in Illi- 
nois, Mr. Dell rose by easy stages to rela- 
tive affluence at an early age. He himself 
was surprised that he should have had 
the breaks. At nineteen he was selling 
poetry to the larger magazines, at twen- 
ty-two he was married and the assistant- 
editor of a Chicago literary review. But, 
by his own confession, it was not until 
he was over thirty that he had solved, 
with t:.e aid of psychoanalysis, the two 
major problems of his life—the achieve- 
ment of a sound attitude toward his 
work; the solution of the difficulties pre- 
sented by his love-life. These sections of 
his autobiography make the least inter- 
esting reading, for while he indulges in 
generalities, he maintains, perhaps just- 
ly, a proper decorum and offers no spe 
cific instances to illustrate the problems 
that beset him. More interesting are the 
accounts of his encounters with the lit 
erary great and near-great, and, perhaps 
unintended as conscious humor, the 
amusing naiveté with which he reprints 
his early and late verse-efforts, the re 
marks that have been made about him, 
from time to time. in both conversation 
and print. 

Atvau C. Bessie. 


THE WAR GENERATION 


Testament of Youth. By Vera Brit- 
tain. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Here is a faithful autobiographical 
description of a young Englishwoman 
who is severely battered by war experi 
ences and war-time suffering from 
which she emerges to lecture, travel, 
write a novel, and, finally, marry the 
right person. 

The earliest tone of the book is one of 
resentment against the middle-class 
snobberies of birth and wealth in the 
town of Buxton. Out of this resentment 
grew an ardent interest in the cause of 
feminism and a rebellion against pre- 
war provincialism, battled with the 
fierce determination of youth infected 
with the prevailing uneasiness, wanting 
something better than its surroundings 
can offer. The story of her life at Ox- 
ford—interrupted by the war—is told 
with attention to the smallest detail and 
with constant reference to a well-groom- 
ed diary. 

A large portion of the book is devoted 
to the routine of a war nurse, graphic- 
ally described. Tragedy follows tragedy, 
revealed in letters, interviews and 
poems until, in 1919, she returns to Eng- 
land “taking home with me a legacy 
of rough hands and swollen ankles and 
a fine collection of exotic oaths.” Still 
in rebellion against the small town and 





family tradition. 
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There follows the period of post- 
war independence, questing every sort 
of knowledge and experience, resentful 
of the present and the past, with a mind 
befogged by painful memories. It is the 
familiar story of the neurotic post-war 
generation, and the intensely personal 
record of a cold, studious and fiercely 
striving feminist who is tortured by a 
fear of being hurt by love, by death, 
and by marriage. In the interminable 
course of small events there is always 
ome incident recorded as happening 
just before, or immediately after, tea. 
Except for the circumstances of the war, 
it would have been an uneventful chron- 
icle of a daringly radical feminist, an- 
ticipating resistance, fighting the past, 
and, finally, the victim of her own vic- 
tory. 

The use of autobiography, or history, 
hould be to forge the weapons with 
which to conquer the present and see 
into and mould the future. This book, a 
sort of near-sighted personal remem- 
brance, builds nothing, offers no weap- 
on, and in the end leaves one with the 
idea that the thing to do is to settle down 
quietly and forget about the insecure 
life of an independent woman. 

KATHARINE SEYMOUR. 


SACCO-VANZETTI 
The Untried Case. By Herbert B. 


Ehrmann. Vanguard. $2. 

In 1926 and 1927, Herbert B. Ehr- 
mann, counsel with William G. Thomp- 
son for Sacco and Vanzetti, unearthed 
a wealth of evidence of such extraordi- 
nary nature as to create more than a 
reasonable doubt of the guilt of the 
shoeworker and fishmonger. This evi- 
dence, fully detailed and moulded into 
a formidable argument that the real 
criminals in the South Braintree mur- 
der must have been members of the 
notorious Morrelli gang of Providence, 
was presented in turn to Judge Thayer, 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, the 
Lowell Commission, and Governor 
Fuller. The Supreme Court refused to 
review the new evidence at all; the 
others uniformly rejected the story, 
principally on the ground that Ma- 
deiros, the original informant, was un- 
reliable; although no one honestly con- 
cerned for justice would call the mass 
of corroborating evidence, which was 
the real subject in question, unreliable. 
That is why Mr. Ehrmann has named 
his book The Untried Case; Sacco and 
Vanzetti were never tried on the basis 
of all the evidence at hand. 





Let Hawaii have 
its way with you 


hours at a time. €Nearly every day a big 
passenger liner sails for Hawaii from 
some Pacific port. (And you can cruise 
by —_— or steamer from Honolulu to 


Here are lingering, sun-spun days to lie 
on the beach and watch people gliding 
through the waves on surf-boards. Here 
are mghts moving deep and still to an 
ancient living rhythm that rests you. The 
faint fragrance of — (frangi pani), 
the tang of ginger blossoms, the murmur 
of distant music... lulling you . . . stir- 
ring in you a fascinating joy in just 
being alive. Come this winter. Let Hawaii 
have its way with you... for a little while. 


Where January is summer 
InHonolulu the ther- 
mometer seldom goes 
below 65°. And Wai- 
kiki’s water is always 
warmer than the air— 
so pleasant you can’t 
resist staying in for 


the isles of Hawaii... Maui...and Kauai. 
«There are over 30 hotels and inns spe- 
cializing in Hawaiian hospitality on the 
four main islands. And more than a 
dozen golf courses! 
Low Fares 
From Pacific Coast ports to Hawaii, $110 
and up, First Class. Cabin Class, $75 and 
up. See your local 
travel agent, or write 
Hawa Tourist BuREAU, 
1514 Russ Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
for ¥REE booklet. For a special 


book, illustrated with picture 
maps, in full color, send 104. 











Bs fer | APARTMENTS 
with old fashioned virtues 


The chain of evidence constructed by ¢ 
Mr. Ehrmann after the most scrupulous - s&s 
investigation, and presented in so fasci- 
nating an account, is too long to be 
detailed here. Beginning with the scrap | | f vol 
of paper passed from the prison cell of nuh 
Madeiros to that of Sacco and reading 
“T hereby confess to being in the South 
Braintree shoe company crime and Sac- 
co and Vanzetti was not in said crime,” 
and leading from Providence to Leaven- 
worth, from interviews with criminal 
lawyers and police to the criminals 
.. + most brilliant, most coOs- | themselves, the compass of accusation 


mopolitan of winter resorts | swings so far away from Sacco and 
Th sl ciel, Biateas Ue ata eee Vanzetti that they soon fade out of the 
e social migration begi 


.-. to Cairo, lovelier and more infinitely picture altogether. The real motives in- 
varied than the Bagdad of Haroun-al-Raschid | volved, the actual occupants of the mur- 
... to the resorts of the ageless and incom- | der car and its movements on the day 


parable Nile. And on that river... to Luxor, : : 

Aswan, and on to the Second Cataract... of the crime are set forth with enough 

Cook’s own fleet of luxurious steamers and | strength to have convicted the true 
‘ F sporta- a . , 

dahabeahs forms the paramount sa ae | csientnsle in 0 tried. 

tion service... regular schedule begins Nov. 29. . ; oe 

Plan now to winter in Egypt . . . and to in- Sacco and Vanzetti have been vindi- 














Spaciousness, sunlight, charm 
and beauty...in a modern set- Ca 
ting. Every present-day con- 
venience combined with an old | 
fashioned ideal of livability. Stu 


| One, two and three rooms. Jar 
Several with all around terraces. 

Furnished or unfurnished. Serv- . 
, . Be 
ing pantries. Full hotel service 

| . . - optional, Inspect today. 
| 

| 
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clude in your stay the most famous river | cated—but they were put to death. $900 to $6000 per year. Mz 
pie oe ge! ~ — a ooo ye Mooney and the Scottsboro boys have Transient accomodations 
ompiete information. ¢ " . d 

been vindicated—but they are still be- at moderate rates. Ert 





COOK’S THOS. COOK & SON | hind the bars. “A dog starv’d at his 
WAGONS-LITS INC. | master’s gate Predicts the ruin of the 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York and Branches ~ State,” wrote William Blake. 
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Lams IN His Bosom, sy CAROLINE MILLER. ~ 
Harpers. $2.—This is an earth novel, but one A S, ’ b * 
of the best, fit to stand with The Time of Man. pring Oar 
Georgia is a wilderness when Lonzo Smith 
marries Cean Carver and takes her home in | from which you can leap into one of those Ki 
the ox-cart. The story is one of pioneers, rich | pleasant, stimulating discussions of the things 
and fullbodied, with a final touch of the Civil | that matter today- that’s Scrrsner’s Maazine. C 
War. The author can scarcely have lived r or 
through those times, but writes as if she had. Your evenings will be more vital—interest- 
Mentioning a certain brew of “yerbs,” she | ing—if you and your friends have the same 
Come away from cares, and inclement names every ingredient as though she had com- | conversational background. Won’t you please 
weather. Enjoy the grand and glorious winter days pounded it herself. Her feeling for the people | send us the names and addresses of your friends 
spent outdoors under a kindly, warm, Arizona sun. and country is deep, convincing, and her lan- | who should know Scripner’s MaGazine? 
Ride, golf, fish, or picnic in this happy land of health. guage is something to read. 
Breathe deeply the dry, pure, invigorating desert air. Circulation Department W 
Plan now to spend this winter in Phoenix -- for Tres Exons Eccawrascs, sy Escru Ser- ScrIBNER’s MaGAZINE 
pleasure, -~ for rest, -- for health. wELL. Houghton, Mifflin. $4. An aquarium 597 Fifth Avenue He 
: Picture yourself bask- full of queer fish whose antics one may enjoy | New York, N. Y. 
ing under a warm poner wien for hours, put aside and read all over again, Here are the names of people who should enjoy 
golfing, hatless and coatless, over from Mr. Katterfelte with his caravan of black Sc re. 
rich green fairways, or perhaps cats to that precious adventurer Louis de —— 
you prefer helping Nature in your Rougemont, with side lights on Beau Brum- | \aye 
own date garden, or orange grove. mel, “Romeo” Coates and our own Margaret a act ies ae 
3 All of these things ac- Fuller. It grows curiouser and curiouser from | ,pppgss =  tsts—‘(ssSSSSsSCSsCSCiS 
tually exist for you in Phoenix, page to page. 
and the beautiful surrounding 
towns of Mesa, Tempe, Glen- Hanoman’s Houiway, By Dorotny SAYERS. 
dale, Chandler, Wickenburg and Harcourt, Brace. $2.—Short stories about 
Buckeye, in this warm, dry, sunny that delectable detective Lord Peter Wimsey 
Valley of Happiness. Come out and a diverting new sleuth, a wine-and-liquor C 
now and enjoy life at its best. salesman named Montague Egg. For those who an secesecerocecesececececececececenececececese ances: 
Reduced winter faces now effectiveen the like diversity—and diversion—there’s nothing ' 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. better extant. ova o> one nenesoencecucennennocnsececnsnccenenneennnot 59 


‘ EDW 
Pp H O E N iX Drury Lane’s Last Case, By Barnaby Ross. tan laa aaa acca asia aa 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Viking Press. $2.—Hooray! A detective story 
107-A La Ciudad Del Sol in which the sleuth “gets his” at last. Here the Si a i cia Ha ae Serib 
' (The City of the Sum) . a ss " a ye 
‘Please send me attractive free literature and booklets retired actor Drury Lane solves a mystery 400 in I 
years old, which is too much for even his august . Print 


‘ 

| NAME p . 

‘ apeases brain. By and large an absurd idea superbly 
handled. 
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Abbé Ernest Dimnet —The Future of Religion 
Caroline Gordon — Old Red —A Story 


Stuart Chase—The Consumer's Tomorrow 


James Gould Cozzens—Every Day's a Holiday 


Benjamin Stolberg—A Government in Search of a Labor 


Movement 


Martha Bensley Bruere—I Can Count on Myself 


Ernest Sutherland Bates—ThorsteinVeblen—A Biography 


Lola von Hoershelman—Cornered 
Robert Nathan A Poem 


Life in the United States: 
Edmund Wilson—The Old Stone House 


-A Story 


Israel 


Kimball Flaccus—Here by the Connecticut—A Poem 


Straws in the Wind: 


George W. Gray—Science’s New Certainty 


Dorothy Dunbar Bromley—Are Servants People? 


William Lyon Phelps—As I Like It 
Helene Mullins—Climacteric—A Poem 
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F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s 
New Novel 

Tender Is the N. ight 


An A Romance 


begins in the 
January Scribner’s Magazine 


Mr. Fitzgerald's first novel since The 
Great Gatsby is a publishing event of 
the first importance. It will appear 
complete in four numbers of Scrib- 
ner’s. (The original title of the novel, 
as announced elsewhere, was Richard 
Diver, the name of the principal char- 
acter in the book.) 
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OTHER FEATURES 


Honest Inflation 
by Edward Tuck 


A veteran banker makes a case for 
silver. 


A New Code for Latin America 
by Carleton Beals 


What Can a Parent Do? 
by Dr. Eleanor Crosby Kemp 


374 
377 
380 Easy Payments 
A fable for consumers 
by William T. Foster 


Around the Map with the NRA 


Observations on a tour through 22 
States 


384 
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Stories, biography, poems, and other 
articles 
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WAR MEMOIRS OF 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


“An essential contribution to the his- 
tory of the War.”—New York Herald 
Tribune. Vol. I, 1914-1915. Vol. II, 
1915-1916. Illustrated. Each, $4.00 


ROOSEVELT AND His 
AMERICA 


By Bernard Fay. A Frenchman’s view 
of America, told as he would tell it to a 


fellow-countryman, $2.75 


HAVEN’S END 
By John P. Marquand. A delightful 
chronicle of a New England seacoast 
town, covering a period of three hun- 
dred years. Illustrations by Robert 
Lawson. $2.50 


THE RIFFIAN 
By Carleton S. Coon. The romance 
of Ali the Jackal, a blond daredevil of 
the Rif tribesmen of Africa. 2.00 


MR, GOLD AND HER 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


By Lenora M. Weber. The lovestory 
of Marigold Brown, nicknamed “Mr. 
Gold” by the settlement children. $2.00 


HERE COMES THE KING 
By Philip Lindsay. A fine novel 
about the tragic passion of Katharine 
Howard—fifth wife of Henry VIII— 
an indiscreet royal butterfly. 2.50 


THE HALF DECK 


By Capt. George H. Grant. A mov- 
ing narrative of Captain Grant’s first 
two years at sea. With illustrations by 
Gordon Grant. $2.00 


Books for Boys and Girls 


CAREERS AHEAD 
By Joseph Cottler and Harold 
Brecht. Presents the salient points 
and requirements for training in over 
60 occupations, 27 illustrations. $2.50 


INVINCIBLE LOUISA 


By Cornelia Meigs. “The outstand- 
ing biography for girls this year is 
‘Invincible Louisa’, the life of Louisa 
M. Alcott.” —Harper’s Magazine. $2.00 


HILLS OF GOLD 


By Katharine Grey. The story of the 
discovery of gold and the gold rush of 
*49 in California. Illustrated. $2.00 


MAN’S LONG CLIMB 


By Marion Florence Lansing. A 
book which explains the evolution of 
the wheel, boat, house, clock, etc. $1.75 

















Becks 


TimBer Line, By Gene Fow.er. Covict- 
Friede. $3.—The life-story, with excursions 
on the side, of the amazing Bonfils and Tam- 
men of The Denver Post. Hearst and Pulitzer 
in their yellowest days were never in the muck- 
raking class of these two, who conducted a 
Reign of Terror in the Rocky Mountain region 
and made and ruined men at will. Excellent 
reading. 


San Francisco, A PAGEANT, BY CHARLES 
CaLpweELt Dose. Appleton-Century. $5.— 
A lively history of what was, and may still be, 
America’s most colorful city. Fine illustrations 


by Suydam. 


THE FinisHep ScouNDREL, BY RoyAL ORNAN 
SHreve. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.—According to 
Mr. Shreve, Benedict Arnold was never in the 
class of General James Wilkinson, who made 
an art of treason. Shocking to any one who 
considers our Revolutionary warriors a group 
of saints. 


How Sare ts Lire INsuRANCE? By L. SETH 
ScHnITMAN. Vanguard. $2.—Who runs the 
companies? How do they invest the money 
supplied by 65,000,000 Americans? Not well 
written, but extremely important. 


KarRL AND THE 20TH CENTURY, BY RUDOLF 
BRUNNGRABER. Morrow. $2.50.—Throwing 
the story of Karl Lakner against the political 
and economic history of our modern period, 
Herr Brunngraber creates a character with the 
reportorial awareness of a George Seldes and 
the intelligence of a squirrel. Karl's collapse 
is Austria’s collapse; the end is suicide. Inter- 
esting as a picture of an epoch but bewildering 
in that Karl should have realized so much and 
yet known so little. 


Joun Hay, sy Tyrer Dennett. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.75.—The definitive life of the man 
who guided our diplomatic policy in the early 
days of American Imperialism. His stature 
dwindles before us as we read. For that reason, 
Mr. Dennett's achievement is even more 


marked. A good book. 


THe OLp Man Dies, By ELIzABETH SPRIGGE. 
Macmillan. $2.50-—They wait for the old 
man to die; he doesn’t die and the complica- 
tions are worse than ever; then he does die. 
The story of an entire family told around this 
setting. Very well done. 


Giory, By Francis Stuart. Macmillan. 
$2.—What practically amounts to the collapse 
of a once fine writer. We are all born for the 
sake of sustaining the kings of the earth, the 
only ones capable of feeling. Such is the theme. 
The telling is no more distinguished. 


THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING, BY UR- 
suLA Parrott. Longmans. $2.50.—Through 
the person of Dr. Michael Gavin, Miss Parrott 
recounts the history of four generations of a 
Boston family. It is a far advance from the 
writing of Ex-Wife. 


Tue Lirtte Kina, sy Otro Soctow. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $2.—Further adventures of 
that royal midget who has captivated the 





country. 














SHotom Ascu. Joseex Rorn. 


ON CREATING MURDER 


War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, 


1914-1915. Little, Brown. $4. 


What would in other circumstances 
be just another war book, important be- 
cause Mr. Lloyd George was Great Brit- 
ain’s War premier, assumes now in the 
light of Hitlerism and the war scare 
over Europe an aspect of great signifi- 
cance. From what happened in 1914, we 
may be able to prevent what may hap- 
pen in 1933 or later. But Lloyd George 
helps but little in this respect. As a 
member of the British cabinet, he knew 
almost nothing of what was being done 
by Sir Edward Grey in the Foreign Of- 
fice. As Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
one of the inner circle, he knew more, 
but the Cabinet was still kept in the 
dark until, as in the case of the French 
and English military agreements, events 
had gone too far to turn back. So far as 
I can learn from his book, he knew 
nothing of the famous note from Grey 
to Cambon, which assured the French 
of English support in case of attack 
by a third power, i. e., Germany. The 
story of that may be had from Harold 
Nicolson’s brilliant life of his father, 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, Portrait of a 
Diplomatist. Lloyd George is severe in 
his judgment of Grey, and with cause. 
The great ethnologist of Fallodon had 
a genius for being on a week-end with 
his birds when a world crisis was cen 
tering in Downing Street. After making 
what the French and the English For- 
eign Office considered a binding alli- 
ance in the event of attack, he managed 
to convey to Germany that England 
would be neutral in such a clash. As 
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The Perfect Holiday Book 


CHRISTMAS 





In Christmas Tree the author of Ballerina 
writes her first modern novel, full of the 
warm and human feeling of the season, the 
romance of home, children and wedded love; 
and along with this young passion and ad- 
venture, sophistication and the tempests of 
artistic temperament. A story that is uni- 
versal in its appeal. $2.50 


OIL FOR THE 
LAMPS OF CHINA 


By ALICE TISDALE HOBART 
East... West... North. . . South, critics have 
hailed the beauty, romance and importance of this 
novel. Of amazing scope, and a richness and integ- 
rity difficult to convey.—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


WITH MY OWN EYES 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


A notable contribution to the history of our times. 
The self-portrait of a gallant personality moving 
fearless and serene amid dire chaos: and large- 
scale deviltry. A reporter de luxe.—Saturday Re- 
view. Illus. $3.50 


By IRINA SKARIATINA 
An aristocrat returns to Soviet Russia. She makes 
the new Russia seem as warmly human as she 
herself is.—Phila. Ledger. $2.75 


By MARQUIS JAMES 
Author of The Raven, Pulitzer Prize Biography. 
“Old Hickory”’ comes alive in this vivid study. 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illus. $3.75 


HUDSON RIVER 
LANDINGS 


By PAUL WILSTACH 
An animated, colorful biography of the Hudson.— 
N. Y. Times. One of the most beautiful, interest- 
ing gift books of the year. Illustrated. $3.75 








MURDER DAY BY DAY 

By IRVIN S. COBB. Murders to satisfy 

the bloodthirsty . . . grand writing, humor. 
N. Y. Sun. $2.00 

LOOK BACK TO GLORY 

By HERBERT RAVENEL SASS. A 

fine, unusual novel of the Carolina Low 

Country. $2.00 

EARL DERR BIGGERS 

TELLS TEN STORIES 


They read as though they must have been 
fun to write.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


$2.00 
THE ENCHANTED VILLAGE 


By EDWARD SHANKS. Author of 
Queer Street. A delightful week-end drama 
in a Sussex village. $2.00 











THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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‘. , , with her also 
was created the 
Sense of Humor,”’ 


says 


| William Lyon 
aN \ PHELPS 








209 illustra- 


250 pages, 

; e734" x10" 
tions, SiZ07VB XIO% , 
price $2.75. 





HIS picture of the creation of Woman is one of the hundreds of illus- 

trations from the “‘Bybel Printen’’ of Matthew Merian, 17th century 
Dutch engraver. These classic engravings complete with their Text captions 
and quaint verse descriptions are now collected in a book, prefaced and an- 
notated by WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. It is a fascinating picture gallery 
of the most famous of all Books, and Dr. Phelps’ notes give it the necessary 
modern touch. Ask your bookseller to show you 


Matthew Merian’s 


ILLVSTRATED BIBLE 


from MORROW’S list of bestselling books: 


THE ARCHES of tHe YEARS 
an autobiography by Halliday Sutherland 


He has lived a hundred lives in one. 


ARGONAUT by Honore Morrow 


This novel about a famous, living American woman recreates the hysteria 
and courage of Gold Rush days as 4 woman lived them. $2.50 


ONE WOMAN by Tiffany Thayer 


**He has created a woman of strange generosities who lingers long in the 
mind.’’—Wm. Rose Benét. One Woman is better than Thirteen Men. $2.50 


RETURN by Michael Home 


You poach on the moonless heath with Charles Francis, and follow the 
loves of his son Harry, i this beautifully written novel of the English 
countryside. 506 pages, $2.50. 


AND PUBLISHED BY MORROW 











7th printing, $2.75 

















MORE POWER TO YOU! 
By WALTER B. PITKIN 


A working technique for making the most of human energies, writ- 
ten by the author of Life Begins at Forty. Shows how you can do 
more in business hours, have more fun with your leisure time by 
applying the latest findings of scientific labs. $1.75 


THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 
Edited by LAURENCE STALLINGS 








Hailed as the greatest of all 
war books by Raymond Moley, 
Herbert Bayard Swope, Hey- 
wood Broun, Walter Lippmann, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Jane 
Addams and hundreds of other 
leaders of the country’s thought. 
A grand gift for anyone. $3.50 


[SIMON AND SCHUSTER ~ PUBLISHER 


LITTLE MAN, 
WHAT NOW? 


By HANS FALLADA 








A ‘simple story of two little 
human beings who love each 
other, and of their struggle to 
get along in a hostile world. The 
consensus of opinion among 
American critics is that this 
book is the most beautiful novel 
that has come out of the de- 
pression. 67th thousand. $2.50 


N AND SCHUSTER - PUBLISHERS 


on the map, now a best seller 
in its second year. In its 142nd 
thousand. $3.75 





HAPPY DAYS 
By OGDEN NASH 
illustrated by SOGLOW 





Everyone agrees that Happy 
Days is better than either Hard 
Lines or Free Wheeling. It is de- 
voted to the general proposition 
of far less malice towards none, 
and will accordingly bring joy 
to the heart of anyone’ who has 
ever been givenapaininthe neck. 
Illustrated by Soglow. $2.00 


S + 386 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


AN ELEPHANT 
UP A TREE 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 








This is the story of why the 
Elephants decided to remain 
Elephants after looking over 
Homo Sapiens. For children 
and extremely intelligent adults. 
With over a hundred Van Loon 
drawings. $2.00 


THE TRAGEDY 





<n OF RUSSIA 


he or RUSH! By WILL DURANT 
np 





It took the courage of Mencken 
to praise this book—the most 
startling and interesting volume 
yet written about Russia. $1.25 








KAY BOYLE 





tells frankly of things usually whispered be- 
hind closed doors, in her new novel about 
men whom few women can understand— 
men who have something of woman in them. 
$2.50, Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, Inc. 


Gentlemen y 


| Address Vou Htivately 











Lloyd George points out, the dignity, 
grace, and admirable British reticenc 
which were so effective under tranquil 
conditions were utterly wasted when a 
firm hand was needed. Instead he con- 
tinued his policy of waiting for public 
opinion to decide his direction for him. 
Quite the most remarkable document 
the war was Bernard Shaw’s Common 
Sense About the War, which is recom- 
mended to any one who doubts Shaw’s 
courage and greatness. It is a devastat- 
ing indictment of Grey’s policy in those 
critical weeks before the war. Grey's 
own Twenty Five Years should be read, 
along with Winston Churchill’s The 
World Crisis and Sidney Fay’s great 
work, The Origins of the World War. 

But when all this is said and Gre 
failure is noted, it is only just to add 
that neither Grey nor Grey ten times 
compounded could have forever pre- 
vented the clash of imperialistic forces 
which finally made Europe a shambles 
Mr. Nicolson’s book makes this so clear 
that no one reading it could ever again 
be in doubt about it. Plainly, there can 
be hope for peace only when the peo- 
ples of the world destroy the empires 
which by their very predatory natures 
make wars inevitable. 

Mr. Lloyd George is not a writer of 
style but his story of the conduct of the 
war and particularly his fight for a 
full munitions supply make fascinating 
reading. He is outspoken and tart and 
when he deals with the military minds 
which sent ten million men to their 
death in futile battles (the futile ham- 
mering at concrete entrenchments), he 
rises to a plane of indignation which ex- 
cuses any failings he may have as an 
artist. 

Kyve CricuTon. 


YELPING WORLD 


Three Cities: a Trilogy. By Sholom 

Asch. Putnam’s. $3. 

This work is undoubtedly impressive 
and awing. It comes at you like a shape- 
ly giant. It is fiction on the Grand Tour. 
And nowhere is there better contempo- 
rary history. What it lacks is wholeness 
of feeling; a deep and graceful seeing 
of the world all the way through. In 
brief, it towers above most modern nov- 
els, but it is not quite a great work. 

Zachary Mirkin, an extremely sensi- 
tive and singularly honest young Jew, 
born rich in Russia, is the principal per- 
son in the work. He tries to get his soul 
on good terms with a squirming and 








best 
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ES Biography, History, Adventure, for Every Taste = 








Grant and Lee 


A Study in Personality and 
Generalship 


b 
iter Menedl J.F.C. Fuller 


An engrossing and authoritative discussion 
of the principal campaigns of the Civil War 
and a penetrating—and highly controver- 
sial—analysis of two world-famous military 
personalities. A brilliant and important con- 
tribution to biography and military history. 

With maps. $3.00 


ba 


The Isle of Long Ago 
by Edwin C. Kent 


Sporting days and experiences of the 1870's 
and 1880's before much American wild life 
had disappeared. A gold mine of informa- 
tion for the fisherman and hunter and 
among the most charming books ever pub- 
lished on the woods and their denizens. 
Edition limited to 1000 copies. 

Illustrated. Probably $5.00 


ae 


A Stuart Sketch Book 
by H. Frank Wallace 


Illustrated by Lionel Edwards and by the 
author 


The land of the attractive but ill-fated race 
that gave the world Bonnie Prince Charlie 
and Mary Queen of Scots is here colorfully 
described in pen and picture. Culloden, 
Falkirk, the Highlands are among the spots 
made vivid by Lionel Edwards's brush. $6.50 


bo 


Sailing Craft 
by R. J. Mathews 


About the Thames and the Medway and the 
ships that sailed upon their waters, with 
chapters upon the famous Norfolk Broads 
and upon fishing craft and yachting. The 
author is a noted etcher and painter and has 
illustrated his book with 16 color plates and 
more than 100 drawings. $6.50 


bo 


Notable New Volumes of Poetry 


Meridian: Poems, 1923-1932 
by Bernice Kenyon 


A selection from the recent work of one of 
the leading young American poets, the ex- 
pression of ‘‘a finely sensitive imagination 
and deeply emotional personality.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. $2.00 


ae 


Now With His Love 
by John Peale Bishop 


The first book of poems by an author widely 
known for his work in other fields. ‘‘This is 
the soundest work John Bishop has done. . . 
which means work as sound as any in our 
generation.’’—Archibald McLeish. $2.50 


for sale at all bookstores 





Marlborough: His Life and Times 


Vol. |: 1650 -1688 Vol. Il: 1688 -1702 


by Winston S&S. Churchill 


‘*This work will at once take rank with the classic 
biographies of our language. Marlborough is 
placed in a perspective which is limned with con- 
summate skill. High personages of the time 
Charles II, James II, William, Anne—leap to life 
in Mr. Churchill’s tingling paragraphs.”’ 
—Illustrated London News. 


William the Conqueror 


by Phillips Russell 


Author of ‘‘Benjamin Franklin: the First Civilized American,’ 


A complete and detailed biography of the amaz- 
ing, yet very human, figure whose destiny it was 
to change the whole course of Western civiliza- 
tion: a colorful picture of a stirring epoch in world 
history: an absorbing study of the Conqueror’s 
heritage to the English race in language, laws, and 
customs. 


The Memoirs of a Spy 


My Experiences on the Eastern Fronts 


by Nicholas Snowden 


Former Austro-Hungarian Secret Agent 


‘‘Extremely interesting, not only as a vivid ac- 
count of the thrilling adventures of a spy, but also 
because it is concerned wholly with conditions 
and developments on the Eastern front. . . con- 
cerning which American readers know much less 
than they do of what occurred in Western Eu- 
rope.’’—New York Times. 


What I Like 


selected and edited 
by William Lyon Phelps 


Professor Phelps has collected, out of his enor- 
mously varied literary experience, the writing that 
he has liked, that he considers the best reading in 
English prose, with a few translations from for- 
eign classics. He ranges the whole domain of litera- 
ture, from Homer to Ring Lardner, in the great- 
est collection of good reading ever put between 
covers. There are 714 pages. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW 


Two 
volumes, 


boxed, 
$6.00 


, 


etc. 


$3.00 


$2.75 


YORK 

















CHARLES | . pa 1600-1639 


NOW HILAIRE BELLOC BRINGS YOU A 
NEW STORY of a 300-YEAR-OLD TRAGEDY 


ISTORY is at its best when written by a man who is that 

rare combination of scholar and artist. Hilaire Belloc is such 
a man. In CHARLES THE FIRST he brings to the great tragedy 
of the last reigning and governing King of England a new insight, 
a fresh perspective which focuses for the first time on the real 
causes, real reasons, real emotions behind the epic drama of Charles 
and Buckingham and Cromwell. 

CHARLES THE FIRST is really an inspiring psychological pic- 
ture of an era. On its broad canvas is painted in unerring detail 
the whole human story of those stirring times. (With numerous 
reproductions of paintings, drawings and documents, $4.) 


CHARLES “ve FIRST 


King of England 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
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swiftly changing earth. He is in Peter 
burg, with its Czar, its imperial graft, 
and hideously maltreated Jews. He j 
in Warsaw when Jews are being torn 
between the grand mysticism of th 
Jewish way of seeing a most solid God 
and such things as May Day parack 
and shots of Cossacks. He is in Mosco\ 
when the Bolsheviks introduce them- 
selves to a non-welcoming society. And 
all the while Mirkin is troubled by Ju 
tice: Justice and a woman’s breasts shin- 
ing whitely and maternally in a gor- 
geously arranged Petersburg room; Ju 
tice and money inherited from a 
ther apart from him; Justice and stench 
in Warsaw rooms; Justice and tl 
bodies of scheming bourgeoisie effi 
ciently shot by Bolshevik officials; Jus 
tice and things he didn’t know anything 
about. While Mirkin agonizes, fights, 
travels, ponders, sickens, Asch display 
Eastern Europe to us realistically and 
floridly. He shows us Lenin, that qu 
displacer of universal landmarks; som 
of the best writing in the book is wher 
Lenin dismisses the Russian Constitu 
tional Assembly gathered just after t! 
Solsheviks took power. Here Asch is 
funny and poetic; his writing rings 
deeply and permanently. When Asc! 
shows us just what Bolshevism did to 
the minute-by-minute life of perso: 
who had seen other times, he is bet 
ter than any of those many historical 
and sociological describers of Russia d 
ciding to go in for Marxian renovations 
and house-cleaning. 

Ext Stece. 


AND THEN DOLLFUSS 


Radetzky March. By Joseph Roth, 
translated by Geoffrey Dunlop. Vi 
king Press. $2.50. 

Radetzky March, through the careers 
of its protagonists, the three Trottas, 
mirrors the disintegration of the Hal 
burg Empire. The first Trotta, a Slavic 
peasant, saved the life of the young I 
peror, Francis Joseph, and was reward 
ed with the rank of baron. He beca 
known as “The Hero of Solferino.” H 
son served his Emperor well and 
conscientiously as a District Comm 
sioner in the Civil Service. His grandson 
went into the army, and lived through 
futile years of peacetime as a lieuten- 
ant. On occasion, he fell into scrapes 
from which he escaped with honor, 
only because he was descended from 


“The Hero of Solferino.” His death 








yori 


came, ironically, in the early days of the 
Great War, while he was carrying a 
water bucket. 

This novel is most distinctive because 
of its picture of the life of Austrian 
Army officers. Many of these men were 
descended from the most distinguished 
and oldest families of the Empire. From 
childhood, they were prepared for lives 
of military glory, and for death in the 
service of the Emperor. They were 
granted privileges and honor. They 
wandered from one day into the next in 
barracks all over the Empire and along 
the frontier, bored, seeking amusements 
at brothels, and forgetfulness in drink 
and gambling, risking their names and 
their honor because of gambling debts, 
fighting stupid duels, involving them- 
selves in trivial scandal and gossip. The 
one justification of their lives was war, 
and death defending the dynasty which 
was represented by an aging and dod- 
dering Emperor whose nose, on for- 
mal occasions, often ran. They became 
increasingly aware of the fact that war, 
justifying and fulfilling their lives, 
meant the collapse of the Empire, and 
the destruction of their class with all its 
privileges, even if it did not mean their 
own vain and empty deaths. Here is a 
faithful record of an era and period al- 
ready passed into history. It clearly re- 
veals all the waste and squandering of 
energy, all the stupidity involved in a 
military career. It makes Radetzky 
March decidedly worth reading, despite 
occasional paddings and redundancies 
of details. 

James T. Farre.t. 


Tue Nicut Crus Era, sy STANLEY WALK- 
ER. Stokes. $3.—The city editor of The 
New York Herald Tribune recounts the his- 
tory of the Prohibition period through the 
more notorious characters who operated in 
the New York sector. An invaluable source 
book for future historians. 


THe Cat Hap Nine Lives, sy ACHMED 
Asputitan. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.—Hec- 
tic reminiscences by a man who ranges from 
his Afghan birthplace to Broadway, with 
countless queer and cock-eyed experiences in 
between. 


From an Ozark Hower, sy Vance Ran- 
poLpH. Vanguard. $2.—Mr. Randolph con- 
tinues his incisive sketches of the people of 
the Ozarks who maintain an old culture which 
has faded elsewhere. Amusing, lusty, force- 
ful. 


Raccte TaGcLe, BY WALTER STARKIE. 
Dutton. $3.—An Edinboro professor's ad- 
ventures among the gypsies of Central Europe. 
When Mr. Starkie puts his fiddle to his chin 
and discourses about Tzigane melodies he is 
excellent; when he talks about his adventures, 
amorous and otherwise, with the Romany folk 
—not so good. 











WITHIN THIS 
PRESENT 


A great American novel of the years 1914-33 by the 
author of the Pulitzer Prize Winner,’’ Years of Grace’’ 


MARGARET AYER BARNES 


This long, rich novel presents the fortunes of two generations 
of a Chicago family during the Great War and the Great 
Depression. Filled with living characters, groping for happi- 
ness, losing it, and finding it again, it marches with mag- 
nificent vitality against the changing background of these 
present stormy years. $2.50 


LETTERS OF 
CLEVELAND 
Edited by Allan Nevins By Fierro Blanco 


A companion volume to the author's Literary Guild Selection for Novem- 
Pulitzer Prize biography of Cleveland, ber. An epic journey through the 
containing f.herto unpublished ma- three Californias of more than a cen- 
terial. $5.00 tury ago. 


Illustrated, $3.00 
POEMS OF 
ARCHIBALD MESA LAND 
MAC LEISH By Anna W. Ickes 


Containing his Pulitzer Prize poem, The enchantment of the American 
“Conquistador,” most of his earlier Southwest has never been so perfectly 
‘ 


work, and a group of notable new expressed as in this book. 
poems. $3.00 Lavishly illustrated, $3.00 


LONG PENNANT 
By Oliver La Farge 


“We joyfully welcome that latest yarn by the author of ‘Laughing 
Boy,’ Pulitzer Prize winner of 1929. It combines the charms of an 
adventure story with artistic and psychological qualities, and recre- 


ates a racy vigorous phase of American life." —Saturday Review. 
$2.50 


MIFFLIN CO. 


JOURNEY OF 
THE FLAME 
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DWhe All | of Chileon 4 vils 


ee I by BERTHA MAHONY MILLER 


“Fine picture books have no age limit. I buy them for myself and find that they are enjoyed by my friends, men and women 
both.” So said a woman in middle life; a woman with a genius for designing and growing gardens and for other creative work but 
with no children of her own. Her first purchase of the new books of this fall has been “Wanda Gag’s ABC Bunny.” (Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2.) Before Christmas my friend will add to her collection a number of other books because she cannot help it. She will have: 





>) ; 
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A dazzling portrait of the Gilded Age 


JOHN HAY 


By Tyler Dennett. “Its value lies not alone in the interpretation of 
the character of Hay and the chronicle of his diplomacy, but in the social 
background and the revelation of the character of such figures as 
Roosevelt, Adams and Lodge, which he presents...A triumph of balance, 
discriminating criticism, interpretation, and pleasing presentation.”— 
Henry Steele Commager, in the New York Herald Tribune. 476 pages 





— 29 illustrations. 





A new travel book by 
H. V. MORTON 


In Scotland Again 


Highlands and Lowlands have 
never been interpreted with 
greater vitality, charm and 
affection — both the country 
itself and the people and their 
history. With 26 pictures and 
a map. 507 pages. $3.00 


The famous 
SEARCH books 


By H. V. Morton 


in Search of Ireland 
In Search of Scotland 


In Search of Wales 
Each illustrated. $3.00 


“Mr. Morton has a keen sense 
of humor, an appreciation of 
the natural beauties of sea and 
shore, a love of romance and 
an admirable understandin 

of human nature. His aol 
books are not only instructive 
but fill his readers with en- 
thusiasm for the scenes and 
places.”—Boston Transcript 











The Book of the Hour! 


$3.75 


Don’t miss this year’s Pulitzer Prize Biography 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


By Allan Nevins. “Most vivid and accurate; one of 
the best all-round biographies yet to appear in the 
United States."— Claude Moore Fuess. Sixth printing 
—832 pages—Illustrated. $3.50 


The Best Plays of 1932-33 


Edited by Burns Mantle. [elightful for theatre and 
drama lover. Contains, by excerpt and summary: Both 
Your Houses; Dinner at Eight; When Ladies Meet; 
Design for Living; Biography; Alien Corn; We, the 
People; One Sunday Afternoon; Pigeons and People; 
and The Late Christopher Bean. Illustrated. $3.00 


The Unknown Brahms 


By Robert Haven Schauffler. A stimulating and 
original book about the man and his music. 

“The fairest and most balanced estimate of Brahms as 
man and artist that has yet appeared in any language.” 
—Lawrence Gilman. Illustrated. 560 pages. $3.50 


Imperial Incense 


By Princess Der Ling. Life in the Forbidden City 

resented with color and humor by the First Lady-in- 
Waiting at the Imperial Court of Old Buddha. Illus- 
trated in color by Bertha Lumn. $3.00 


A Million Miles in Sail 


By John Herries McCulloch. “4 rare book for any 
lover of the blue water.”— Boston Herald. “More 
thrilling than fiction. Real wind in its sails.”— 
Christopher Morley.With many rare photographs. $3.00 




















The first clear-sighted picture of the 
present position of the national government with regard to 
the many features of the recovery program — inflation, 
NRA, agriculture, taxation, tariff and related matters. A 
terse and balanced appraisal of our government’s policies 


AMERICA 
SWINGS 
to the LEFT 


and projects — their present status and what they mean 


for the future —as seen by a non-partisan, authoritative 


observer. 


PODD. VMEADA CO. 


By ALVA LEE 


$1.50 
119 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 





Blue Barns, the Story of Two Big Geese and 
Seven Little Ducks, by Helen Sewell. Mac 
millan. $1.75 

Butterwick Farm, by Clifford Webb. Warne. 
$2.00 

The Fairy Alphabet, as Used by Merlin, by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry. Viking. $1.50 

The Little White Goat, by Dorothy P. Lathrop. 
Macmillan. $1.75 

Get-aWay and Hary Janos, by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Viking. $2.00 

Ola and Blakken, by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. Doubleday, Doran. $1.75 

The Happy Hen, by Helen and Alf Evers. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $1.00 

Beast, Bird and Fish, an Animal Alphabet, 
by Elizabeth Morrow. Illustrated by René 
d’Harnoncourt. Music by Eberhard d’Har- 
noncourt. Knopf. $1.50 

Whiffy McMann, by Berta and Elmer Hacer. 
Oxford. $.75 

A Steam Shovel for Me, by Vera Edelstat 
Stokes. $1.50 

The Story About Ping, by Marjorie Flack 
Viking. $1.00 

Gaston and Joséphine, by Georges Duplaix 
Oxford. $2.00 

Spunky, the Story of a Shetland Pony, by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. $2.00 

Powder, the Story of a Colt, by Esther Averill 
and Lila Staniey. Smith and Haas. $2.00 

The Handsome Donkey, by Mary Gould Davi 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.75 

Zeke the Raccoon, by Rhea Wells. Viking. $2.0¢ 

Ringtail, by Alice Crew Gall and Fleming H 
Crew. Oxford. $1.50 

Strange Animals and Their Ways, by Ralp! 
and Fredrica de Sola. Scribners. $1.50 

Animals All, by Harper Cory. Scribners. $1.75 

Told Under the Blue Umbrella, the Associa 
tion for Childhood Education collection of 
stories. Macmillan. $2.00 

America Travels, by Alice Dalgliesh. Macmil 
lan. $2.00 

The Conquest of the Atlantic, by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Viking. $2.50 

The Seven Crowns, by Eleanor F. Lattimore. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.75 


There are also many excellent books for 
boys and girls in the ’teen age and in 
between: 


A Norwegian Farm, by Mrs. Knut Hamsun. 
Lippincott. $2.00 

Where Is Adelaide? by Eliza Orne Whit« 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.75 

Tabitha Mary, a Little Girl of 1810, by Ethel 
Parton. Viking. $2.00 

Jane Hope, by Elizabeth Janet Gray. Viking 
$2.00 

Jack’s House, by Lincoln Robinson. Viking. 
2.00 

The Happy Grove, by Younghill Kang. Scrib- 
ners. $2.00 

Peter: Katrinka’s Brother, by Helen E. Has- 
kell. Dutton. $2.00 

The Story of Russia, by B. R. Headstrom. 
Stokes. $3.50 

Totaram: the Story of a Village Boy in In- 
dia, by Irene Mott Bose. Macmillan. $1.90 

Jothy, a Story of the South Indian Jungle, 
by Charlotte Chandler Wyckoff. Longmans, 
Green. $2.00 

The Forgotten Daughter, by Caroline Dale 
Snedeker. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00 

Eric the Red, by Lida Sidoni Hanson. Dutton. 
$2.00 

The Apprentice of Florence, by Anne D. Kyle. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 

The Half Deck, by Captain George H. Grant 
Little, Brown. $2.00 

Prairie Anchorage, by Marjorie Medary. 
Longmans, Green. $2.00 

The Mystery Club, by Elinor Whitney. Stokes. 


1.75 
Ritchie of the News, by William Heyliger. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.00 





